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ABSTRACT 

This final report documents ' the accomplishments and 
activities ol the Albuquerque Integration Model (AIM) Outreatzh 
Project, designed to stimulate the awareness o^ parents and health 
care and education professionals regarding serving young handicapped 
children«in settings which include their nonhandi capped peers. 
Progress in 14 project objectives is recounted. Research dbject<dves 
are considlered, including a survey of altitudes 'towa^> the ^ ' 
handicapped; an instrument for making classrbom plac^ent decisions 
(both instruments are presented); analysis of -the developmental 
progress of children enxtfdLftd in toddlers', special Aeeds« and 
, integrated classrooms; avof examination of the placement process. 
Extensive appended materials include an agenda for an eaiMy childhood 
special education .outreach fair, a parent handbook on integration 
(Spanish, English, and Native A^^rican versions) , sample copies of 
the (Project newsletter, and a packet for veluntfters/. (CL) ' ^ 
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, • [' ■ INTRODUCTION 

The Albuquerque Integration MpdeP AIM- Outreach Project set' out to 
stimulate the awarene'ss of parents, health care and education profes- ' 
Sional^s regarding the advantages of serving young handicapped ch-ildren 

* * ■ 

in settings which include their rfonha'ndicapped peers. Toward this end, 

. ^ ■ ■• • 

products were tieve loped, field-tested, and utilized to train: professionals 



and tq involve parents in the /;tniplenientation of integrated programs. 
Extensive training occured in several rural areas of the state artd in 



Albuquerque. A quarterly newsletter was mailed to 500 early-cKi-l'dhood 
programs, health care clinics, parent groups and special eddcat ion pro- 
grams throughout the state. Project staff participated in the development 
of a plan, to be presented to the state legislature which recomniende|^ 
lowering the public school atie of eligibility to include 3 and 4 year 
old handicapped children. ' ' • 

Outreach assfsA^ince - in the form of awareness information, product' : 
dissemination, component training and consultation - was reciei-ved by 
HCEEP projects, professionals in attendance at the DEC/HCEEP Conference, 

. * ■ ■ ' ■ . i V 

w ■ * - 

health care professionals at the University of New Mexico School of 
Medicine, community programs serving developmeiotally disabled preschoolers 
in New Mexifco, the Albuquerque Public Schools, and a number of regular 
preschool programs in Albuquerque. As anticipated, "outreach project staff 
were able to share knowVedge regarding appropriate effective programmifig 
for young handicapped .children _^with professionals at the national level 
and decision state level.. Through statewide and city out- 

reach efforts, Kigh quality programs for young handicapped children were 
stimulated agd replication continued or undertaken in a number of prograipi^^ 
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Substantial progress was, made tqWard the achievement of. all the] 
goals and objectives: In several cases., we exceeded the mi nlmura number ' 
of handicapped children expected to benefit from outreach assistance. 
A performance report of each objective has been prepared by project , ' 
staff (see Section II). ^ I):! each case, activities have been 'described, .. 
benefits detailed, and recommendations or futu:re plans detaiVed. Research 

objectives -(#5 and 6) are- discussed in a Report of Research which concludes 

• ■ ■ ' . ■ -. 

Section II. • ; % .; • . ' 

Proj.ect AI-M Outre'^qh received <!pn enthusiastic Yeiponse at both the' 
state and local, levels/ Related projects include the development of guide- 
lines. for both assessment and malnstreaming of young developmental ly dis- 
abled children for. use by community programs andregtllar preschool /daycare 
providers. Numerous requests for technical , assistance arid training reflect, 
the flexibility and'expertise of project staff. • , 

During 1984-85, outreach activities will be expanded by virtue pf 

continued. federal support. , Several replication efforts will be. completed, 

'and several others wi.ll be utiddrtaken. Project staff -will complete compo- 

nent training for members -of a statewide team of health care and diagnostic 

professionals, in order to stimulate requests for outreach assistance by ?" 

ryra-l community programs. We will also work, with these teams to develop, a 

putHc awareness campaign- to stimulate statewide interest in earl,y inter-, 

' • ■ ■ ■ * . '■ ^ 

vention. Additional produc1;s' will be developed to facilitate the trff/ininij'., 

•■ ■ ' ' ' . ■. ■ - \ 

of professionals, paraprofessionals/volunteers and parents. We continuie .• 

• i. ' - . ■ ' ' " ' ■* . ' •, .>.''■'■' 

to, partjcipate in statewfde efforts to Tower the, age of publ ic school 
eli-gibility to include three and ;f our year old disabled children, legisla- 
tipn to this effect will very likely be introduced in the upcoming 60 day 
session of the Legislature^ January,. 1985. 



, Albuquerque Special Presctiool has enjoyed an excellent working 
relationshiiJjyUh the Office of Special Education and Rehaljll native 
Services, Hartdi capped Children's Early Education Program. Both- Project 

and Grants officers ha\Ae been readily available to assist with project 

/»-''■. 

management". 'Federal support of the activities delineated in Ct^^s perfor- 
mancV V'ep.ort-has contributed greatly to the quality of services for. 
^oung handicapped children in the state of New Mexico. 



Obj-ective .1 - Publish a quarterly newsletter, designed for parents, - 

daytare and preschool 'i/roviders, of young handicapped 
^ ^ I .children in New Mfexico. , 

Four issues off the newsletter Reach Out , were published from 
October , 1983* to- September, T984. Topics J ncluded: "Getting th^ 
Mpst Out of the Holidays with Your Family" "Overview of 'Issues 
that Concern F^mflies'wlth Developmentally Delayed Children", 
"Siblings of Handicapped Children" and "Transition- from Preschool 
to Public o School", A sample of each issue is in.Ap,pendix A. 

Five hundred co|iies of each issue were mailed to he'alth\care 
cllni'os, daycare and Headstart programs, private prescho'ols, parent 
groups, Yecreatj on programs, and individual s -throughout the state' 
of New Mexico. Positive feedback concerning Reach Out has been 
received through personal contacts, phone calls and letters from 
the readership thnpughout the* year. Project AIM'S participation in'' 
the Outreach Fair in Baltimore, Maryland resulted in requests for 
several Maryl.and pi^grams to Ife P'laced on our mailing list. 

Individuals.'' receiving Reach Out often make copies of articles 
for parents and professional groups v^th whom they are associated. 

Next year, each issue will contain a response section -In the -hope 

■J ■ \ ■■■ . . • . 

that we "can assess the total* readership accurately, and keep track 

of this further dissemination. - . . 



Objective 2 •• Disseminate products of the Albuquerque Integration 

• ■ : Model. ' ' ' 

■•■* •■.■,■■. , , 

> , • • • , • I . 

Objective 3 - Present data from Albuquerque Integration Model to 
, ... . . • professional audiences (through regional^ and national 

presentation or'artlcles) and/or to the general public " 
(through article In regional or national lay publlca- 
i tlon). 

Thes.e objectives will be discussed together, briefly. Actual j)(^^cts • 

i ■ . . ' • 

and details of presentations are described In later objectives vegard1nt|' 
product developm||ht and component training or technlc&l assistance. Three 
videotapes (on the Importance of play, the learning environment, and train- 
ing of, volunteers) and a parent handbook on Integration w^re "new additions 
to the list of fourty-e10ii products available through Project AIM. These 
products, plus the quarterly newsletter, REACH OUT, have been disseminated \ 
at workshops, a display at the 1984 HCEEP/DEC Conference, and upon request. 
A list of these products. Including a brief description of the new ones» 
was included In the "Integration Series - Albuquerque Public Schools Work- . 

* 

shops;" Appendix J. * - 

In addition to the workshops described under component training. Project 

AIM Outreach was' Invited to participate In a one day Outreach Fair, sponsored* 

by'Johns Hopkins University In cooperation with the Maryland State Dept. of. 

Education, Division of Special Education. The Fair took place July 10, 1984. 

at Johns -Hopkins University HotiieWood Campus In Baltimore. 

The purpose of the Outreach Fair was to provide a mechanism for the 

adoption Of quality practices for young handicapped children, birth to five, 

by local schooV systems in Maryland. The Outreach Fair satisfied an objective ' 

of Maryland's 1983-84 State Implementation Grant (SI6) to provide the basis 

■ {i > ■ 

for program expansion and enhancement. . 



V Project AIM, along- with nine nationally recognized early childhood 
special education projects participated in the Fair. Project AIM presented 
information in the following areas: research findings on detelopment of 
the Criteria Checklist; components of AIM integration model, model compo- 

I 

■■ * ■ , ■ I . 

nents essential for replication; .model for delivery of services to parents, 

and levels of^parer^: involvement; overview of technical assistance resources 

and products available and pi^oposed project activities for 1984-1985. 
> * ■• ' ' , i. ■ . ■ ■.■ 

Project AIM' S' participation in the Outreach Fair provided interaction 

with nine. nationally recognized early childhood special education projects, 

... - ■ _ . . ' 

dissemination to 21 representatives' of Maryland* s early childhood/special 

'/ ' * ■ ■ ■ ' ' 

education providers and generated requests for materials, products and 

information developed by* the project. Jhe agenda is included in Appendix A. 

Proj^t Director and Evaluation Consultant are -wprking witnin the 

scope of 1984-85 outreach activities on a professional article which, coulj) 

not be completed prior; to the analysis of the 1983-84 data, due , to a 

revision in both instruments (the Criteria Checklist and the Attitude Surv?gy), 

These data are reported at the conclusion. of Section 11. A lay'arttcle may 

be attempted depending on the success of the professional arijlcle. 

. The summary of impact indicators, October -1 , 1983 - September 30, 1984, 

follows: * 

Increasing Awareness 

I * 

Number of persons requesting information and materials ^' 
(does wt include newsletter mailing list) , 67 

Number df persons visiting demGnstratio.n classrooms 
. (includes professionals, university students, faculty 

arid the general public. See Table over pacfe* 272 



Number of single publications available 

Number of single publications distributed 

Number of quarterly newsletter distributed 

Number of children receiving new/improved 
services via use "Of selected materials 

Stimulating High Quality Programs 

Number of chjldren served at demonstration/ 
continuation' site (Type of handicap: 'varied 
developmental delays . 



48 

242, 

500/quarter 



Handicapped 177 
Nonh^di capped 1044 



(andlcapped 
NonhandicaRjjed 



62 
15 



Number of chil'dren served by persons 
receiving criterion training (including 
awareness and component training work^ 
shops) *i 



Handicapp^ 177 
Nonhafidicapped' ^1044 



VISITORS TO ALBUQUERQUE SPECIAL PRESCHOOL 
October, 1983 - September, 1984 

Parents ^ 

Professionals 

University students/faculty 
General "Public 



57 
128 
2 

85 



■r 



Objectives' 4 and 13 : ^ 

Objective 4: - Conduct awareness woick shops- for professionals, -para- 
professionals and daycare providers in New Mexico. 

r . •> . • ^ 

Objective 13:- Provide consultative assistance re: cotfiponents of high 
quality early childhood/special education programs and 
' » . componervts of the Albuquerque Integration Model . 

■ - ., • . . ^ 

Consultatloi^ and other awareness activities were requested duriag the 

year from early childhood and speeial education- programs throughout New 

'i 




ico. xinterested persons were either irtaifistreaming handicapped children 
in a preschool, o»^ were considering that possibility * 

Workshops were held, based on the number of requests from programs 
and the ivai lability of project staff. The workshops were scheduled both 
in Albuquerque and in rural centers, accessible to neighboring towns. ' • 
Content of the workshops was based on needs identified by program staff A 
through personal interviews or needs assessments. A description of the 
workshops is listed in Table 1 . Sample agendas are included in Appendix 6 
Consultation with individuals occurred on an as-needed basis. Approk- 
imately 1 day per month was spent consulting with early, chi Idhood programs 
which mdi}istream handicapped children. Consultation activities included 
demonstration teaching, meeting with administrators, observing children and 
teachers, and giving suggestions for teaching strategies. 

F*eedback from the workshops and consultation indicated that the inforpa 
tion was useful ajnd relevant to the participants needs. 

Following the trainlji^T two early childhood programs' in Albuquerque 
have been targeted for additional training during 1984-1985, and ppssible 
future neplication. Four Special education programs In rural New,' Mexico 
^have a.lso requested outreach assistance during 1984-1985, T.he?^ training 
requests were" a result of incf^eused awareness.actiyitles by/Project AIM 
Outreach. ' 



TABLE 1 



AWAkENESS WORKSHOPS 



LOGATION: 

TITLJ: ' . 

O^tE: * , 

PRESENTERS: 

AUDIENCE: 

ATTENDANCE: 

LENGTH: 

tOCATION: 

TITLE: 

DATE: 

Pf^ESENTERS: 

audience: 
ajtendance: 
Length: - 

location: 

TITLE: 

DATE: , 

PRES£nYeR: 

AUDIENCE: 

ATTENDANCE: 

LENGTH: 



Centre de Am&r Headstart^Prograip, Albuquerque, N.W 
"Demystifying Special Education" * , ■ ■ 
November 11 , T9&3 . ' . ' i 

i • ■■ 

Mary Render and Linda Askew 

• ■ ■ - ' / 

Teachers, teacher aides, volunteers . • ^ 

28 people * ' ' , . • • 

3 hours 

, Albuquerque Special Pneschool , Albuquerque, N.M -^ 
"Implications 'of Integration" .-^ 
November 16, 1983 

... • ■ 

Linda Askew, Mary Render 

Early childhood professionals and paraprofessionals 
14 peoplie 

<i ■ i ■ 

3 hours V : . 

************************* ♦ 

Zia Therapy Center, Alamagprdo, N.M 
"Using the Learning Accomplishment Profile" 
November 16. 1983 

Pat Kirchirfar-Liney ' - 

Special education professionals and paraprofessipnal 
14 people - I 

5 hours . 



' LOCATION: 
• TITLE: 
DATE: 

PRESENTERS • 

4 

, AUDIENCE: 

ATTENDANCE:^ 
. LENGTH: 

I 

'LOCATION: . 
TITLE: 




LOCATION: 
TITLE: - 
DATE: 

PRESENTERS: 
AUDIENCE: 
ATTENDANCE: 
LENGTH: 

LOCATION: 
liTLE: 



DATE: 

PRESENTERS: J 
AUDIENCE: 



^ngregatlonal Preschool Albuquerque, N.M 

. "Normal Cognitive Development" 

. FebrCiary 2,1984 
Mary iiinder and LJndi Askeij/ 
Early childhood teachers and teacher aides 
7 people - • * * • 

^ hoilcs * - ^ ■ 

Albuquerque Sp^cUl Presctiool , Albuquerque, N.M • 

"Teaching Strategies - Handicapped and Nonhandi capped 
Children Learning Together" 

* ' " v. 

Februafry 9, 1984 ; •' 

Mary Render and Linda Askew * 
Early childhood teachers and aides' 
20 people ' 

3- hours * 

Albuquerque Special Preschool, Albucj'uerque, N.M 
"Parent Conferencing" ' 
April 9, 1984 

Linda Askew and Bobbye Krehbiel 
Early childhood teachers 
12 people ' 
2 hours 

Albuquerque Specfal Preschool, Albuquerque, N.M 

"Parents and Teachers: A Two-Way Mirror, Reaching 
Concensus" 

April 26, 1984 

Bobbye Krehbiel, Mary Render, Linda A;§kew 

Early childhood .professionals and paraprof^ssional^ 



LENGTH: 



LOCATION: 
TITLE: * ^ 
DATE: ' 
PRESENTERS: 
AUDIENCE:. 
ATTENDANCE: 
LENGTH: 



LOCATION: 

TITLE: 

DATE: 

PRESENTERS: 
AUDIENCE: 

ATTENDANCE: 
LENGTH: ' 

LOCATION: 

TITLE: 

DATE: 

PRESENTER: 
AUDIENCE: 
ATTENDANCE: 
LENGTH: . 



TITLE:* "Parents and Teachers. (Continued) 
ATTENDANCE: 14 people 

3 hours ^j, i • ' 

w ' ■ 

Serendipity Day School . Albuquerque, N,M 
"Normal Cognitive Development" 
May 22. 1984 

Mar*y Render and Linda Askew 
Early childhood teachers 
13 people ' 



2 hour-s • 



I 



Portales, .New Mexico - Eastern N.M State University 

./ ' 

"Strategies for Teaching Children with* Specia'T Needs" 
April 28. 1984 

« 

Debbie Maier, Erirh-Moody-Robinson, Linda Aske* 

Special education administrators, professionals, 
paraprofessionals 

■ " ■ ■ ^. 

10 people » 
4*5 hours ♦ 

**********4r4r4r4r4r4r4r4r4r4r4r*** 

Albuquerque Public Schools Central Office, Albuquerque, N.M 

"Success in Parenting" 

August 14 V 1984 

Bobbye, Krehbiel / 

Elementary School parent representatives 

22 people 

2 hours . * 

•k-klfklfkifkifkii-kliltlilfidilHilfkliliit 



iOCATIO|: 
TITLE: ' 



DATE: 

PRESENTERS: 
AUDIENCE: * 
ATTENDANCE: 
LENGTH: 



vlfn 



«anta £1ara Pueblo, Santa Clfra, New Mdxl^o 

... 

"Implementing Educational Plans to meet 

■ Children's Goals" • 

• • ■ ■ ' 

September 14, 1984 - . • 

i \- . 

Linda A§^w, Nancy L^wis 

* . 

JTeachers, aides, administrators .. 
22 people ' < 

* 

2 hours 4 



12 



Objective 7 - Produce A ser^les of videotapes In order to' Illustrate: 
^ . a) components of the IntePg^ratlon tnddel , b)^ techn' 

( , . *P develop communicative competence; and,. c) str ^ 

to facilitate the interactions of handicapped andli 

t)*ndi capped children. 

The speech pathologist and dlssemina'tion assistarf^ attended 
a video workshop in fh6 Fall, 1983. This provided them witK the i 
•skills necessary to write, film,. «rnd edit videotapes. Preliminary | 
steps to choosing topics fo^the Otrt reach tapes Included reviewing 
the components of the tirtegration model and looking at" a current 
list of films and tape^that are available.- This was done to prevent 
duplication of ex|st1ng products. s- 

the subject *ap "play" an<J its relationship to language, motor, 
and> social development was chosen for the first tape: Educational 
spe%ialists on the Developmental Disabilities Team at* Programs for 
Children (University of New Mexico Medical School), who are partic- 

R 

ularly knowledgeable about children's play, wei*e consulted. The 
content for the first videotape was discussed, -and a script was 
written and finalized after several meetings with the cbnsultahts. 
It was titled "What Did You Do At School Today? The Value of Ptay 




for. Handicapped and Nonhandicapped Children". (See Appendix D for 
narrative of the tape. One cop^f the tape is Included under 
separ^e cover. ) 

Children were taped doing a variety of activities that jiemonstra- 
ted the concepts., diseussed in the production^ Dr. Carol Westby, a ' * 
noted researcher on. play, narrated mo.st of the tape. The footage was 
then edited with music and graphics inclClded. This videotape has been 
shown at outreach workshops and conferences to approximately sixty- 
eight people. i 



13 



A second videotape was produced titled, "Take a Walk on Your 
Knees: Consider' the Ch11d'§ Learning Environriieht". An; outline, of ** 
the script wsfs written and given to Dr. Cath^lne Loughlln, a ( 

, .it • . 

professor at the University of New Mexico, and a noted expert on 
the CTassroom environment and how It affects children's learrdng 
and behavior. Her narration of this tape can be. found In Appendix D. 
Children, teacKers, and aspects of the classroom were videotaped. 
The filming focused on concepts presented In the narration. Follow- 
ing editing j^lth music and graphics, the 'tape will be avaljable for 
dissemination after October, 1984. 
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Objective 8 - Translate the Parent Hand'book on integration. Into ^ 

Spanish.^d personalize it (through revision of, • 
content and graphics) to Native Ameritan communities . 
in Northern New Mexico. " ' ^ » ' 

Integration - A Parent Handbook "was written by the disstmi nation- 
assistant in the Fall, 1983, after interviewing teachers and parents 
about their questions and concerns related to Integration. The hand- 
book was written in a qjiest ion/answer format for ease of reading. 
Project staff read the text and 'suggested revisions, and the project 
director edited the handbook. ^ 

The final draft was given to the director -of the Pueblo Infant/ ' 
Parent Education Projec^t for suggestions on how to maj<e the text more 
appropriate for the Native American popuT^ion in Northijrn New Mexico. 
He felt the existing text was appropri^e, and no changiis were made. 
An artist from San Felipe Pueblo drew a , cover illustrat ion' to per-' . 
sonalize it for these communities. The English text was typeset, and 
IGQ copies were offset-printed with the. Native American cover. (See 
Appendix E. ) . . 

The handbook was also translated into Sjianish by a consultant 
well -versed in the local dialect who also works with families''all. over 
New Mexico regarding their rights and r^sppnsibilities i/nder P. L. 94142. 
She suggested that the Spanish translation would not have a large 
readership, si nee. people who can read Spanish well are probably bi- . 
'lingual, and thus would be able to read the' English version as easily. 
And, Spanish-speaking persons^ 'would very likely be unable to read at 
theOevel of the handbook. This problem had not been ant1cipated,> 

Fo»* this reason, the Spanish. version »is typed, rather than typesfet, * 

• ■ ■ * * 

and'wasHiot bound. Copies will be xeroxed and made available upon 
request (Appendix E). . • 



} 
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A second coVer v#s .Illustrated for the general .public by 
graprhic artist from JUniversity. of New Mexico (Appendix EJ^. 400 
copies were offs$t-jprinted in Engl i-sh with this cover. All versions 
of the handbook wifl be disseminated 'starting in October, 1984. 

■ " V- ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ , ■ .. 
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Objective 9 - "Package" vo'klinteer training, tailored to Integrated . 

classrooms, for use by the agencies receiving^ outreach 
' assistance. 

. ■ . " ■ _ „ <• . 

VOLUNTEERING for fup and non-profit • , /'^ ' ■ 

*/ 

y Volunteers are a priceless resource to human Service agericies. 
Most programs that provide services for children appreciate volunteer 
involvement because more individual attention, can be given to the 



ildre'n. Volunteers help reduce office workload.' In addition, vol- 
unteers bring unique intierests, talents and ideas to the program. 

Albuquerque fecial Preschool, a private non-profit school for 
young handicapped children, realizes the payQff of putting energy and 
planning into a volunteer pVogram. It is also recognized that recruit- 
ing and -trjiining volunteer^ is time-consuming. The videotape titled 

"Volunteering ..for fun and non-prof4t'' waf-produced ai a ^ 

recruitment tape (Narrat;ive, Appendix U introduces voluntts^rs to 



for'^ung 



some of the services tjiat they can provide in a. program 
children. The film was not designed as a training instrumc^nt. Rather, 

> • . . ■ ; 

it was designed tb demonstrate to potential volunteers the expecta- 
tlons and rewards of volunteering. It is hoped that people who 
volunteer as a result pf viewing this videotape will be committed • 
because they have learned more about the process. The accompanying 
information. packet offers ideas for the recruiting organization. 

The information packet is geared to facilitafte the implementation 



i^t 



of a volunteer program. The packet addresses such topics as: Ma'tching 
volunteer needs and organizational needs, volunteer recruitment, 
selection and placement of volunteers, evaluation procedures,recogni- . 
tion of volunteers. Sample forms such as an, interview form and inven^ry 
of interests and skills are included. Each topic is condensed to single- 
page sheets so that the organization can "pull out" only the material 

I »*■.-. 

of interest at any^point in time (Appendix F). ' 



The videotape and "Information packet 1$ Intended for use primarily 
as at\ dutreach trainlng'tooi; but it will be useful to all orgar^izations 
: working with youpg, developrnpn tally disabled children, preschool prtgraijis, . 
daycare programs* and- agencies delivering specialized therapies. 



I 
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Objective 10 - Provide model component training to members of the 
Developmental Disabilities Team at Programs for 
Qhlldren, University of New Mexico Medical School. 
(Team Includes pediatric dysmorphologists, speech 
pathologists, psychologist, educational specialist, 
occupational and physical therapists, nurses, SQcial 
. workers and a jiutritionist. ) 

Project staff provided outreach training to .the Developmental 
Disabilities (D.D.) Team to increase their awareness of good prac- 
tices for high (Quality programs, and to make them aware of the 
components Project AIM. The D.D. Team performs developmental 
evaluations throughout much of New Mexfco for children birth to 5 
years of age. In addition, they are able to do some training and 
cdnsultation with community program staff regarding appropriate 
Intervention strategies for young disabled children. We anticipated 
•that once they were familiar with the components of th^ integration 
model and the capabilities of pr^oject staff,, they could make appro- 
priate referrals ^o Project AIM Outreach. Component training . 
occurred over two halfiday^ sess1ons.*T"he first, on November 11, 1983, 
provided an overview of AIM components, 'and consultation with the 
D.D. Team regarding special education /early childheod program needs' 
throughout the state. A second training session, on December 9, 1983 
was held, and focused on topic areas determined by input from the 
previous session. See Appendix 6 for the agenda and handouts from 
this session. ^ , 

The Team was contacted duriog March, 1984 to determine whether 
further training was warranted. It was decHded that' training would 
be most beneficial if it was done on an individual bas1i,as needed 
for a particular special education/early childhood program. As a 
result of the training with the D.D. Team, four special education 
programs in rur^l New Mexico have requested ass1s|:ance from thi 
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Outreach Project during ,1984-1985. AHb, a number of Albuquerque 
preschools (early childhood |and special education! hfiye requested • 
assistance.' theSe requests are probably due to a combination of 

* '. ' ' ' * ■ I 

• • '.4 • 

the'D.D. Team training at>cl other awareness/dissemination activities* 
conducted by Project AIM Outreach. 

r • ■;. . . « 



•V • 
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Objective 11 - l^rovide outreach assistance thiroiigh component training " . 

and adoption to rural New Mexico early childhood programs 
in order to serve a mininjym of 30 children in sittings 
which include their nOnhandi capped peers. 

■ ■ ■ ^ . ' 

Agencies selected -to receive outreach assistance in 1983-1984 

■*■ « ■ , . ■ . ■ 

.\ . .. . ■■ -<■. • ' 

included TRESCO, Inc.' (El Valle Preschool), and New Mexico State 
University (The Dove Learjping Center), both- in Las Cruces, New;Mex1co. . 
Las Cumbres Learning Center inLos Alamos, and the All .Indian Pueblo ' 
Council Headstart Programs throufhout New Mexipo. Other New Mexico .. 
programs which received training iii exemplary early childhood/ special 
education practice's include the Zia Therapy Center in Alamagordo, and 
Eight Northern Indian Pueblo Council in San Juan Pueblo,' New, Mexico. 
-In addition, s^ early childhood programs from the eastern halT of New : 
Mexico, serving over 60 handipapped children, participated in. the 
Albuquerque, Special Preschool Project AIM' s awareness workshop "Strategies 
foir Teaching Children with Special Needs" during this project period. 
Information on targeted agencies was collected through the Albuquerque 
Special Preschool Outreach Site Data Sheet (See Appiendix H). 

Th^ El Valle Preschool, TRESCO, Inc., have a staff of eight. This 
includes two teachers, an aide, a handicapped volunteer, an occupational 
therapist (on a contractual basis)^^an educational coordinator, and an 
executive director. The program .serves 20 handicapped children, eighteen 
months' through five ye|rs of age, with d variety of mild to severe 
disabilities.. 

The Dove Learning Center at New Mexico State University consists of 
five programs which serve a variety of populations (exceptional and normal) 
through models designed to meet individual student needs» The program 
receiving technical assistance from Project AIM Outreach empldys a 
D1rector,*2 teachers, two classroom aides, and utilizes university 
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practlcum- s^tudisrits from a valiety of disciplines. The center serves. 

. • . r.. .. 

thirty-nine nonhandi capped preschoolers . 

a 

The All Indian Pueblo Council selected two 'head start programs 
v/lth which Rroject AIM Outreach- st.aff wo rkdd directly. These included- 

« . 

the headstarts of Zuni and- Five Sandoval". , 

Zuni has a staff of 18, including one*dii^rcW ^nd one healtl]/. 
handicapped coordinator with eight. teachers and. eight aides. Of the 
139 children enrolled, 16 are identified as handicapped. 

The heads tart of Five-Sandoval ;lacJ,udes five separate programs 

. ■ * t - ' ■ •■• ' 

with a total of nine teachers, nine aides, one directojr and one 

' •■ ' ■■' . 

health/handicapped coordinator. Five-San(^6val contra'cts out for a 

part time speech pathologist. Of the 151 children enrpl led', 14 ares 

identified as'iflhdicapped. 

Las Cumbres Learning Center has begun an Integrated classroom in 
conjunction with the /mericaVi Association of University. Women's 
(A.A.U.W.) Playschool In Los Alanios, replicating PrVject AIM Outreach 
Level II classroom^ It consists of six handicapped anil eleven non- 
handicapped children, There are two teachers and one al/e as well as 
an occupational and speech therapist. 

The total numbW of staff served through rural outreach was 104, 
with 60 handicapped and 5]0, nonhandicapped children.. 

All targeted agencies chosen to receive outreach assistance ful- 
filled the following minimum respoosibllitlesr 

1, Completed the Albuquerque Special Preschool Outreach Needs' 
Assessment (See Appendix H. ) 

2. Participated in Introductory workshops designed to familiarize 
them with the concept of educating handicapped children with 
their nonhandicapped peers. 



■3r.. Completely, and' sygrt«id:#H tt^^^^ objectives. 
^' «rtod$^materiH^V,4fii? r9i$uUs .(See Apperwilx H.) ^ 

• ••■ .■ ■ ■ ■■ -''^y- ■ ' \ • . ■ 

4. Ciirtlrnited Staf^ tlifiCC^Q. meet with /^iJMquerque Special Preschoo} 
. . ^►jJtj^^each^ ^ 

•v-' ■ 5V fe^'1ved t>aTn1ng . In the components of the A Integra- . 

f.'.- • . • ■ ■ ••tlon Model v.':- 

* ' .6. Evaluated training received by th3ijjMt»*each team.- 

Agencies jommi ted So the Albuquerque Integratton Model. In 

^ v.. ■ ■ 

' order to bffcbme replication sites, were require d* to adopt three elements 

of the curriculum and one other component of the Integration model. 

.. \. ■ ■ 

. The iripdifl components embody: 

1. Identification and placement of handicapped and nonhandlcapped 
children in Integrated programs. . 
■ •■ ■ • . ■ " I . • ■ . . 

• #' 2. The Albuquerque Jntegratlort Model Curriculum. 

3. The Team approach. 

.4. Contlmium of placement options (from most' to least restrictive 
environment) and recommended ratios for children and staff. 

I ... - ' 

5. Parent Involvement./ . * 

In 1983-1984, -two agencies, El Valle Preschool and the New Mexico 
State University Dove Learning Center continued their replication of 
Project AIM and one new program. .Las Cumbres Learning Services requested 
assistance toward replication of the Albuquerque Integration Model. 
TRESCO. INC. /NEW MEXICO STATE UNIVERSITY 

El Valle Preschool, a component ^of TRESCO, Tng., Is a rehabilitation 
" program serving handicapped children and adults In Dona Ana, Sierra and 
.Socorro bounties In the southewd^half of New Mexico. (Appeypdix W, New 
Mexico map). El Valle^reschoai has been in existence since 1977. 
. ' . ' The Dove Learning Center, at New Mexico State University, Is a , 
.university sponsored program for preschool chlldil^h. It Serves as a 
teacher-training site and research center "for university personnel, and 
, * graduate and undergraduate students. ■* 



El Valle Preschool ahd.the Dove Learning Center are housed In the 
same building, locate on the New Mexico State University campus. The 
proximity of these programs led to a combined interest in developing 
an integrated prognam with NMSU providing the non handicapped preschoolers 
and El Valle the handicapped children. 

El Valle Preschool and NMSU agreed' to adopt three elements of the 

Guir*riculum and at least one other component of the iategrat>lon .m6del_ _ 

in order to become replication sites. They adopted component»one, 
identification and placement of handicapped and nonhandicapped children 
in integrated pw'ograms; component four, continuum of placement options 
(from most to leaft restrictive); as well as three elements of the 
curriculum: environmental modifications. Individualized instructipn, 
and planning in a team. . 

The Integrated program began in August, 1983,. after six months of 
prelifiiinary training, and selection of handicapped children who would 
be appropriate for the three 1 eve |s of integrated classes. (5tee Table 2 , 
El Valle, TRESCO/MNSU Dove Learning Center Integrated Program). 

Followup.outreach activities in 198'T-1984 involved a two day site 
visit to Albuquerque Special Preschool ^s demonstration classropms, and 
a workshop on the development of ,a philosophy and goals for an integra- 
ted class -(See Appendix H, Agenda). Additional outreach training 
Included par^ent invilyemeht components; models for transitioning child- 
ren ta the public schools, and ^mmunicati on models. 

Outreach activities with. NMSU and El Valle werje evaluated at the 
time of workshop activities and through ''the measurement of goals and 
objectives as stated on the outreach contract^ All objiectlves werp " 
completed by the year end deadline. 



LAS CUMBRES LEARNING CENTER ' , 

A preschool serving handicapped ch11drc?{i 0-5 years of age In 

. ■ ■ • f . 

Northern New Mexico, has been in existence since 1979, as an expansion 
of an agency that served develiDpmentally disabled adults since 1971. 
The pritnary funding source for Las Cumbres has been the New Mexico 
Health and Environment Department, Developmental Disabilities Bureau. 

,The American Association of UBiversity toen (A.A.U^W.) Playschool* 
a nonprofit preschool in Los Al^dmos serving nonhandicapped children, 
was selected by Las Cumbres Learning Center to participate in the 
development of an Integrated classroom. The ori^nal program to receive 
Project AIM Outreach assistance was the ARK Preschool also of L05 Alamos. 
After observing and negotiating with botft programs. Las Cumbres Learning 
Center chose to work with A.A.U.W. Pl^yschoo.l, which met the criteria 
for selection to replicate PVoject AIM'S level II classroom. This class 
would adopt three elements of the model. These Included: identification 
and placemei^ of handicapped and nonhTndi capped children in integrated 
programs; the Albuquerque Integration Model Curriculunii and the team 
'approach. The Level II classroom serves 15 to 18 children using a 1:2 
ratio of handicapped to nonhandicapped children with one early childhood 
and one special education teacher. ^ 

Outreach staff visited A.A.U.W. Playschool and l.as Cumbres Learning 
Center in Los Alamos over a period of four days in 1984. On-site train- 
ing which began irt March and continued through May was designed to meet 

4' 

identified needs of the staff of botlj schools as well as 'criteria toward 
replication. (See Appendix Agenda). The Integrated classroom opened 
in June aJ; A.A.lf.W Playschool. 



The-tralntng sessions on March 19 and aotfTfocused on placement 
* 

.decisions for, both hand'icapped and' nonhandicapped children as well 
as the team approach. Staff members fpom both schools learned to 
administer. the Criteria CheckllstvAt this time, Las Cumbres had 
five children selected for the integrated classroom and was seeking 
a sixth dhild. A,.A.U,W. Playschool had more reque sts than spac es for 



nonhandicapped children. The presentation on the Criteria Checklist' 
raised discussion about' placement procedures of the Las Cumbres 
program in general. *The presentation on^the team approach encouraged 
a discussion of time constraints and topics to be discussed #t their 
own team meetings. Las Cumbres and A. A. U.W. Playschool agreed on pro- . 
viding time for the whole teaw ^o. meet once a month. The outreaott 
Staff and the (jlassroom staff also presented information about the 
Albuquerque Integration Model to prospective* parents from both schools. 

On May 2nd and 3rd, the outreach staff continued Component training 
with both s chool s On curriculum, planning, and team meetings. Project 
staff foc^d on I.E.P development, planning, methods, strategies for 
individualif|j.ng instruction within large and small groups and data 
collection' techniques. A team meeting was held with all team members 
and outrea|d^-iitaff . The Information presented earlier was used while 
the team planned for each child based on I.E.P goals. 

Evaluation of outreach activities was completed at the time of the 
workshops and through measurement of goal S' and objectives as stated on 
the outreach agreement (See Appendix H). All, objectives were completed ' 
by the year end deadline. The final out<:6me was the cooperative Integra- 
ted program beginning In September, 1984. 
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AU INDIAN PUEBLO COUWgIL 

" ♦ - 

Two headstart programs were selected by the All Indian Pueblo 
Ccfuncil (A.I.P.C.) to receive outreach assistance through component 
training. Outreach staff Mde site visits, provided consultation 
and workshops designed around assessed needs. 

J _.BotMJPograms~j(;ejqufisted Information on rtjethods and strategies ' 

to Improve their existing Integrated classrooms. Headstart^ rece-lved 
workshops on giving 'assessments, writing I.E.P's and on cognitive 
-development. In addition, workshops and consultations provided *■ ' ^ 
Information on the elements of the curriculum model that focused -on . 
sti*ateg1es, to promote interaction among "handicapped and nonhandicapped 
children, planning and individualizing instruction. 

Evaluation took place at the time of the workshops, through measure- 
ment of goals and ob|(sct1ve^ stated In the outreach agreement (5ee 
Appendix H). Both headstarts are utilizing tliree elements of Project 
AIM curriculum model . s 



TABLE 2 



. ValH, TRESCO/NMSU Dove L earning Center Integrated Prng r.m 

^^^^^ ^' 5^ handicapped, 5 nonhandi capped. Special. Education Teacher. 

Level II:. 5 handicapped. 14 nonhandicapped. Early Childhood Teacher. 

Aide (trained in special education) leacner. 

Level UI: 5' handieapped, 20 nonhandicapped, Early Chi' idhood Teacher 

aide (student in special education/c.c. ) ., 




TABLE 3 
WORKSHOPS 



TITLE: 

LOCATION: 
.DATE: 

PRESEMTEdS: 
AUDIENCE: 

ATTENDANCE: 
LENGTH: 

TITLE: 

LOCATION: 
DATE: 

PRESENTERS: 
AUDIENCE.: 

ATTENDANCE: 
LENGTH: 



Developinent .of Goals and Curriculum for an integrated 
Classroom 

Albuquerque Special Preschool 
October 6, 198a 

'v 

Gall C. Beam, N^ssa Weinberg, Outreach staff 

El Valle Pre school/TRESCO, INC., Dove Learning Center/ 
New Mexico State University 

10 people H ' 

3 hours ' , 

Development and Maintenance of, LE.P' s In an Integrated 
Classroom 

Albuquerque Special Preschool 
October 6, 1983 

Debbie Maler, Darro Breshears-Routon, Peggy Sheldon 

El Valle Preschool/TRESCO, Inc., Dove Learning Center/ 
New Mexico State University 

7 people 

2 hours I 



TITLE: Behavior Management - Principals and Problems 

LOCATION: Albuquerque Special Preschool 

DATE: October 7, 1983 . 

PRE$ENTEB;^ Llnda^kew. Debbie Maier, Deborah A/McCue * 



AUDIENCE: 

I 

•ATTENDANCE: 
LENGTH: 



El Valle. Preschool/TRESCO, In^., Dove Learning Center/ 
New Mexico States University ^- r / 



7 people 
2 hours 
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TITLE: 

LOCATION: 

DATE: 

PRESENTER: 
AUDIENCE:- 

ATTENDANCE: 
LENGTH: 

TITLE: . 
LOCATION: 
DATE: 

•"PRESENTERS: 
•AUDIENCE: ' 

ATTENDANCE: 

LENGTH: 

TITLE: 

LOCATION: 

DATE: 

PRESENTEI^S: 
AUDIENCE: 
ATTENDANCE: 
LENGTH: 

TITLE: 

LOCATION: ■ 

4 

DATE: - 
PRESENTERS : 
.AUDlEflCE: 

ATTENDANCE: 
• LENGTH: 



Transition to Public Schools, Conferencing with Parents 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 
April 12, 1984 
Mary Ren-der 

El Valle Preschool/TRESCO, Inc., DoVe Learning Center/ 
New Mexico State University 

4 people" . 

3 hours , 

Normal. Cognitive Development ' _ « 

Five-Sandoval Headstart, Sandfa Pueblol' 
May 29. 1984 

Nancy Lewis, Linda A«kew 

Fiv^-Sandoval Headstart teachers and aides 

19 people • . 

3 hours . . • i * 

Implementing Educational Plans to Meet Children's Goals 
Eight Northern Indian Pueblos, Santa Clara Pueblo 
September 18, 1984 * . 

NariCy Lewis, Linda Askew 
Eight Northern Hfidstart teachers and aides 

Ik 

26 people ^ 

5 hours - ♦ , ■ 

5 ■ >•''■■*' 

Placing Handicapped and Nonhandicapped Children in^n 
Integrated Setting 

* ■ 

A.A.U.W. Playschool, Los Alamos, New Mexico 
March 1984 ^ . ^ ' . 

Linc^a Askew* Debbie Maier \ 
Las Cufnbre«/A.A.U.W. Integrated Classroom staff 
t people 
3 hours 
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TITLE: 

LOCATION: 
DATE: 

PRESENTER: 
AUDIENCE: 
ATTENDANii: 
LENGTH: / 

TITLE:' 

LOCATION: 

DATE: 

PRESENTERS: 
AUDIENCE: - 
ATTENDANCE: 
LENGTH: 

TITLE: 

LOCATION: 

DATE: 

PRESENTERS: 
AUDIENCE: 
ATTENDANCE: ; 
LENGTH: ' 

TITLE: 

LOCATION: 

DATE: 

PRESENTERS: 
AUDIENCE: 
ATTENDANCE: 
LENGTH: 



Special Education and Early Childhood f "ilaking It 
Work Jogether" "» ' 

A.A.U.W. Playschool, Los AlamOs, New Mexilcb 
March 20, 1984 . 

\lnda Askew, Debbie Ma1er ^, i;^) 

Las Cumbres/A.A.y.W. Integrated CI assrooin| staff 

. ■ a . 5 ' ' ■ 

6 ()eople 

3 hours f 

***4r*4r4r4r4r4r*4r4r4r«4r4r4r4r4r4r4riy4r4r ^ ^' 

Planning for an. integrated CI assrboni , ; 

Las Cumbres/A.A.U.W. Integrated Classroom staff 

May 2, 1984 ' . 

Linda Askew, Peggy Sheldon 

A.A.U.W. /Las Cumbres Integrated Classroom staff 

6 people 

4 hours 

0 ■ .... 

•* ' ■ " , . 

Curriculum In an Integrated Classroom 

las Cumbres Learning Center, Los Alamos, New Mexico 

May 3. 1984 I 

Peggy Sheldon, Linda Askew 

A.A.U.W. /Las Cumbres Integrated Classroom staff 

6 people 

SH hours » . 

•kifklfkiiltiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilililiickltick'ffk . . 

Indepth Diagnostic Reports 
Pueblo of Zuni 
August 15, 1984 . 
Pat K. Lllley, Linda Askew 
Zuni Headstart stiff* 

» • 

15 people 

5*j hours. 31 
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TITLE: 

LOCATION: 
DAT^: 

PRESENTERS: 
AUDIENCE: 
ATTENDANCE: 
LE-NGTH: \ 



Developmental Indicators - For the Assessment of 
Learning * ' 

Five-Sandoval Headstart, Sandia PuebTo 

I » . . . ■ . . 

August 27, T 984 

Pat K. Lllley, Linda Askew. j * 

Flve-Sa^ndoval Headstart teachers and aides . 
19 people ■ . 

6 hours ' ' . 

************************* 
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TABLE 4 
DIRECT TRAINING 



TYPE OF TRAINING: 
LOCATION: 

■ r 

DATE: 

PRESENTERS: 
AUDIENCE: 
ATTENDANCE: 
LENGTH: 

TYPE OF TRAININfiy 

LOCATION: 

DATE: 

PRESENTERS: 
AUDIENCE: 
ATTENDAficE< 
LENGTH: . 

TYPE OF TRAINING: 

LOCATIOW: 

DATE: 

PRESENTER- 
AUDIENCE: 
ATTENDANCE: 
LENGTH: 



Site visit/Cdns^ultatlon 

A.A.-U.W. Playschool, Los Alamos, New Mexico 

March 19, 1984 

Debbie Mai er and Linda Ask^w 
A.A.U.W. staff In integrated classroom 

3 people . 

'3 hours , 

************************* 

Site visit/Consultation 

Las Cumbres Learning Center, Los Alamos, N.l^ 

March 20. 1984 • 

Debbie Maier and Linda Askew 

Las. Cumbres team staff of integrated classroom 

4 people ■ 

3 hoffrs ' 

************************* ' 

Consultation to Parents, 
Sandia Pueblo 
September 18. 1984 
Linda Askew 

Sandia Pueblo Heajdstart Parents 
15 people 
^h hours 
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' . TABLE 5 

■ : ■ ..- • # 

J ' 

Rural Outreach Target Agency Staff Information 



Rural Outreach Site 
Ftve Sandoval Headstart 



Type of Staff 



Total 



Professional Personnel 2 
. (excluding teachers) 

Teachers * 9 

Paraprofessional Personnel 9 
(P.'P.) 



Zuni Headstart 



Professional Personnel^ 

Teachers 

P.P. 



2 
8 
8 



Eight Northern Indian 
Pueblos Headstart 



Las Cumbres/A.A.U.W 
Integrated Classroom 



Teachers 
P.P. 



Teachers 



12 
12 



Portal es (awareness) 



Professional Personnel 

\ 

Teachers 
P.P. 



2 
9 

10 



El Valle.TRESCO/Dove 
Learning Center, N.M.S.U 



Teachers 
P.P. ' 



TOTAL 



104 



tAble 6 ' 

t ■ 

Rural Outreach Target Agency-Childrerv' Served 



Rural Outreach Site 



5 Sandoval Headstart 



Handicapped - 
Nonhandi capped 



Zuni Headstart 



.8 Northern Pueblos 
(Awareness) " ~' 



Handicapped 
Nonhandicap 




Handi^pped 
Nonhandi capped 



La^s Cumbres/A.A.U.W. 



Handicapped 
Nonhandi capped 



El ValleJRESCO/Doye 
Learning Center,N.O.U 



Handicapped 
Nonhandi capped 



TOTAL Handicapped 
TOTAL Nonhandi capped 



TABLE 7 



HOURS OF TRAINING 



Rural Outreach Site 



Number of Hours 



All Indijan Pueblo Council , 

Aconta 
vFive Sandoval 

Zuni 

Eight Northern Pueblos 



-0- 

IQ^ 

5 



Las Cumbres/A.A.U.W 



.21^5 



Portal es (Awareness) 



AH 



El Valle.TRESCO/Dove 
Learning Center, N.M.S.U 
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Objective 12 - Provide outreach assistance through component training 

and model' adoption to .Al^bgquerque Public Schools' kinder- • 

^! garten and first grade sptclal education/early education 

program staff, serving 96 hlndlcapped children In Inteara- 
. ted settings. 

Initially, the Prqject staff had planned. to work directly with the 
Albuquerque Public Schools' kindergarten. and first grade special educa- 
tion/early childhood education (SEED) staff who taucfht 1n Integrated 

• ■ ■ ■_ ■ ■ ' ■ 

classrooms. This was. to Include component training \vorkshops, evaluation ' 

■f „ ...... _ . 

of Qunpent. repillcatlon classrooms and assessment of model component 

adoption. H9wever, Albuquerque Public S(|hools' adm1n1sti»at1on was unable 

to provide funding for staff to haA/e time away from the classrooms to 

attend Outreach meetings and workshops during the 1983-1984 school year. 

Thef^e^ore, an* alternative form of Outreach assistance was planned In 

cooperation with the Albuquerque Public Schools' early childhood/special 

, education coordinators. 

; A w^rkJSook was produced for -Al buquerque Pub,lic ^Schools' staff that 

oirt Vines training in the Al l^tiquerque Integration Model components i It 

provides agenda-s, timelines, lecture note^, handouts and^hands-on activ- 

ities fr^om a se^-ies of Outreach workshops, given to Albuquerque* Public 

Schpols' personnel in 1981-1982 (Appendix J). We decided on the workbook 

format" for severa If reasons: ? 

' ,1) Majiiy Albuquerque Public Schools' staff members trained in 
Project AIMi are still, working In the same Integrated 
settings; A workbook detailing their training would serve 
as a good resource for these' people; 2) a goal for the 
- , • recipients of outreach training is that they will even- 
tually be' able to train their own staff. The workbook 
would 'f^rovlde the basis for ,th1.s training. Finally, a 
| . workbook can be* fa|S 1-1 y , updated and utilized. 

' # » . ' V . ■ ' i 

Jhe integration workbook Willi* be given to two original staff members 

of the Albuquerque Public Schools' S.E.E.D programs, the North Area Early 



Childhood -Specialist and tne North Area Special Education Coordinator. 
There are> nine integrated classrooms, serving approxii^ately 72 h£|j|^1cdpped 



children, ages 5 to 12 years, In the North Area. We anticipate that use^ 

* * . ' . 

Of this workbook by SEED staff will have an Impact on all 72 children. 



T 
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'Objective 14 - Assist In the dissemination and study of the New Mexico 
Plan for Services for Developmental ly Disabled Young 
Children. 

■ ' ■ . ■ ' . ' 

The primary purpose of this objective was to influence decision- 
makers to plan and Implement more effective and comprehensive se^thces 
for young disabled ch1l3ren In New Mexico. Initially/we planned to do. 

this primarily through the dissemination of the state plan for early 

' '« 

intervention; 'but, the activities broadened in scope and may result. in 
greater benefits than oHgijally foreseen. These include the dissemination 
of the plan, assistance io the Legislative Education Study Committee, and 
the developlient of supplements to the plan. These will be detailed under 
Objective J4. 

The state plan, entitled, THE EARLY YEARS: A PLAN FOR NEW MEXICO'S 

OEVELOPMENTALLY DIS»ABLED CHILDREN, was completed in June, 1983. It has 

been diSsenrinated by the New Mexico Developmental Dislbilities Planning 
Council which sponsored its development, by Parents' Reaching Out, a 
parent support group, and the New Mexico Protection and Advocacy System. 
Recipients of the document Include a total of 100 state legislators, 
service providers and parents. 

The Early Years was used by the Legislative Educatioli Study Committee 
(LESC), a joint House-Sen^ite committee of New. Mexico legislators for the 
purpose of studying the feasibility and ramifications of lowering the 
school age to Include three to five year old developmen tally disabled 
children. A staff member of the LESC, Dr. Bill -Simpson organized an Ad , 
Hoc Committee to study the' Issues regarding lowering the school age. 
Deborah McCue, State Outreach Coordinator, served as a member of this 
committee. Other members on the committee includejd representatives from 
the NewMexico Department of Education, Jublic school special education 
personnel, DevelopmeHt.al Disabilities Bureau (Health .and Environment 
Department), Developmental Disabilities Planning Council. Human Services 
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Department and several parents. Dr. Simpson, 1i| conjunction with the 
conmlttee recommended the lowering of the school a^ge to the age of 3, 
and described a comprehensive continuum of services. On September 28, 
1984 the LESC accepted th^j^ report and-1ts'f1nd1ngs. (See Appendix 1| 
for a copy of the Ad Hoc committee report.) In November, 1984, the 

LESC will determine whethejr to sponsor legislation to this effect In 

'\ . . ' ■ 

the 1985 Legislative session, 

it • ' 

The state plan assistant, Pat Krchmar LI 1 ley,- prepared a supplement 

■I . ■ ■ \ 

to the prlan enticed "A Study of Malnstreaming Options for New Mexico" 
(Appendix K*). This supplement was funded In part by the New Mexico 
Developmental Disabilities Planning Council, and delineates a continuum 
of early childhood/special education services In the least restrictive 
environment. It Includes recommendations for trajning/technlcal assls- 
tance for special educators, early childhood and daycare personnel for 
the provision df quality services to young handicapped children. 

Ongoing legislative awareness activities will be continued. In 
addition, the Developmental Disabilities Bureau of the New Mexico Health 
and Environment Oepartmen€U»aLS.vfixpressed Interest In using the guidelines 

J 

to Implement the Pr6school Incentive Grant. 



Objectives 5 and 6 ' * 

■ ' , » 

Objective 5 - Revfso' Albuquerque Integration model Criteria for 

Placement of Handicapped Children In Integrat:ed/ 
Mainstream settings. 

Objective 6,- Complete work on Parent Attitude Survey (PAS) to 
^ assess positive, realistic attitude changes about 
i handicapped Individuals. 



A full discussion of how these objectives were met, follows in 
the "Report of Research, 1983-1984." Supportinfg .Material for 

i ■ 

Objective 5 has beer^ Included in Appendix B (Criteria Checklist, 
Classroom Gq^ils, etc.). The Attitude Survey is in Appendix C. 
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' REPORT OF RESEARCH 1983-84 

7 Introduction ^ 

A . • . V .... . 

There were several research objectives dut-lng 1983-1984 for the 

Albuquerque Integratio| Model (AIM) Outreach project at the Albuquerque^J^ 

Special Preschool. Flrst,^ a survey.j>^>att1tudes towards the handicapped 

was. developed and piloted. The. preliminary results from this survey 

suggested that there were several revisions to make In the Instrument 

before adimlnlstering It to a large sample. 

Second, the Instrument developed by the Preschool staff for making 

classroom placement decisions, the Criteria Checklist,' was revised', and 

reliability and validity studies were performed. The Criteria Checklist 

had high reliability and .validity and is now considered to be in 'its 

. * ■ ■ 

final form, although, in the future, additional analyses may be performed 
to, describe empirically, the content of this Instrument. 

Third," the developmental pijogress Of children enrolled In toddlers, 
special needs, and Integrated classrooms was reported. Pretest and postest 
performance on .the C»\ltyia Checklist and three developmental ins trulnents 
was analyzed and the results indicated that, on the average, children 
made satisfactory or excellent progress during the school year. 

Fourth, the placement process-at jthe Preschool was analyzed empir- 
ically in order to objectify the process and determine the success of 
classroom placement decisions. The results from these analyses were-most 
encouraging and suggested that classroom placement decisions based on two 
of the four Instruments utilized for placeriient decisions led to a high 
decree of successfuV placements. . ' 



Finally, a second component of fte classroom placement process 

was to describe the focus of various classroom settings by relating , 

■t 

it 'to the primary pnd second^hy goal s' that wer# established for each 
child at the beginning of the schpol year. The preliminary findings 
suggested developmental areas that tended to be emphasized more In 
some •lassroom placements than in others* However, .due to the small 
sample »1ze, this research should continue. In order to provide a more 
reliable and detailed analysis of classroom structures. The following 
report details the rationale, methods, and results for these five 
research objectives during this school year period. 




• \Att11bude Survey: Preliminary Findings \ 

:%om€ members of society have the pervading attitude that a 
^handlcyplng condition ma)<es a per&on different In many 'aspects of 
life unrelated to the handicap Itself. This attitude has been found ^ 
to be most prevalent amoifig individuals who have had little contact 

. • • ; ^ ■ ■ 4- 

with handicapped people/j but also may exist, for* instance, even 
among parents of a hanal capped child. Because of the increasing 
importance placed upon integrating the handicapped Into socl'ety, 'It 
Is useful to explore Existing attitudes about handicapped people. 
Understanding a community's reaction toward the handicapped may facil- 
Itate Integration &i|d normalization. Moreover, knowledge of parents 
attitudes may assist professionals In qpunseling parents and, perhaps, 
in providing useful Information about a child's progress through a 
program. For these' reasons, the staff at the AWjjjquerque Special Pre- 
school designed ar| Instrument to assess attitudes .toward the handicapped. 

Method 

In the Inltlajl stages of the attitude survey development, attitudes 
were more broadly defined to Include statements assessing knowledge ^ 
about handicapping conditions. During 1982rl983, n1nety*three (93) 
.survey items were developed through a review of literature and existing 
surveys, in addition, an Informal survey was conducted of parents and 
professionals at the Albuquerque Special Preschool and of stddents and 
faculty at the University of New Mexico about, common attitudes toward ° 
the halHicapped. Fr9m the 93 survey Items, 75 Items were selected for 
the current pilot study. (For more details about how Items -were selected, 
sed the 1982-1983 nepbrt of resciarch.) . 



since some studies Nave /suggested that agreement with a survey 
statement may depend 'upon the type of hand1capp1ng»tond1t1on that 
the statement refers to, each survey Item required a response to four 
different handicapping categories: physically impaired, language 
delayed/ learning disabled, emotlonany/behavlorallj^ disordered, and 
mentally 'retarded . For each survey item, respondents rated on a six 
point Likert scale (ranging from l«d1sagree strongly to 6«agree 
strongly) the extent to which they agreed with each statement.- Appendix i 
contains the pilot attitude survey. . V V 

The sample for the pilot test of the attitude sorvey consisted. of 

parents and staff from the Albuquerque Special Preschool and community 

\- - 

members. A Total of 53 people participated in the survey although some 
participants. did not respond to all survey items. The average age of ^ 
survey participants was 33 years fstandard deviation- 6 years). Table I f 
shows that the majority of survey participants were female (90. 455) t^nd 
parents of handicapped (30.83;) or nonhandi capped (23.1) children or both 
(13.5%). Participants also were primarily houseWTves (36.7%) or educator* 
(38.8%) and indicated that their income was less than $20,000 a year 
(61.6%). - J 

Results 

Survey items were selected to assess attitudes about handicapping 
conditions and how they rela|^ to the folldwing: community concerns, 
educational issues, nonhandi capped children, the etiology of a handicap, 
personal characteristics of the handicapped, skills of the handicapped, 
and the development of a handicapped child. Table 2 provides a listing . 
Of the attitude classifications and their corresponding survey Items. 

45' 



* the extent to which Items within a ciasslfication wer^e related , 
(1,e., internal lonsistency) was asseised by Chronbach's alpha. These 
alpha coefficients should.be tntei^preted cautiously since the sample 
size was small, ^ and, In several cases* the number of items contained 
in an attitude claSsification^was^sraall . Table 2 shows that the' aj^ha 
coefficients for all classifications, except etiology (alpha-;56) and 
development (alpha-. 41), were .moderate: (.64) to high (.84). This finding 
suggested that the classifications were. appropriate, although, further 
research with larger sample sizes is needed. An alpha of .95 was, obtained 
for all items In the survey, suggesting that the entire survey Instrument 
was internally consistent. 

,^ Table 3 presents the mean and median Li k^rt scale scores for each 
survey item as- a function of handicapping condition.. In general, this 
table reveals that the mean and median ratings of survey items did not 
vary as a function of handicapping condition. (Exceptions to this state- 
ment were items 1, 4, 9, 10, 11, and 72*) Thisjinding suggested thai 
most of the survey Items were answered similarly for each handicapping 
catfegory. Tf^us, the inclusion of handicapping categories for each survey 
, item was not justified. In general, by the findings frorp this pilot 
survey. 
Discussion 

The results from tha pilot survey showed two principal findings. 
First, the reliability analyses, showed that the entire survey instru- 
ment' wa« internally consistent and that surv^ Items coi^ld be classified 
Into at least five of the seven categdHes that assessed attitudes 
about thl handicapped. The latter f1nd1*ng was Interpreted cautiously 

since the number of survey participants was small and, in s^ome cases, 

■ ■ , . ■ ■ , . / 



the number of Items per attitude classification was. small. Further 

.. ■ .■ • . •• ■ ■ _ ■. • ' ■ ' ■ • ■ . 

research lis needed to establ ish' the internal consistency of these 
altitude classifications of survey Items. 

Second, In general, the results from the mean and median Likert 
scale scores Indicated that survey participants did not disqrirnlnate, ; 
among handicapping categories when t*espond1ng, to Items. This finding 
suggested that attitudes toward the handicapped were similar regards 
less of; the type of handicapping condition. In view of this finding, 
the Instrument could be shortened considerably if the handicapping 
categories were removed from each survey Item and statements applied • 
to hanchcapped people In general. Alternatively, this survey could 
be designed such that the Instructions explain what type of handicapping 
condition Is the focus of the survey statements. For purposes of the 
Albuquerque Special Preschool, for example, perhaps mentally retarded • 
(mild to moderate) Individuals would be the handicapped grdup of most 
Interest for the attitude survey. The approach of specifying In the 
survey Instructions the type of handicap that Is the focus of the survey 
not only decreases the- length of the instrument but has added advantage 
of removing any ambiguity about the definition of handicapped. Further* 
•this approach wpuld extend the usefulness of the survey since brganlza- 
tlons or agencies could focu^ on any type of handicapped group depending 
on their own conc'erns. 

to sunmarlze, based on the findings from this 'pi lot study, a final 
version of the survey w1 1 1 ^ developed and administered during 1984-1985. 
This version of the survey will be shortened by excluding the handicapping 
categories that were associated with each Item In the pilot study. More- 
over, several items may also be omitted due to redundancy with other 
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Items and, again, to reduce th^ength of the survey. The survey will 
be adiiitnlstered to a large sample In ortler to obtain reliable estimates 
oiF the Ihternal consistency of all survey 1 terns ^nd casslflcatlons of 
Items. 
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TABLE 1 



Background characteristics of 
pilot attitude survey participants. * 



GENDER 

Male 
Female 

TOTAL 



1 



n 
5 

47 
52 



9.6 
90.4 

100.0 



PARENTAL STATUS 

Parent of nonhand.1 capped 
chlld(ren) 

Parent of handicapped 
chlld(ren) 

Parent of handicapped 
and nonhandlc^pped 
chlld(ren) 

Not parent 

TOTAL 

OCCUPATION 

Student 

Housewife 

Educator 

Industrial^. 

Administrator 

Artist 

Sales 

TOTAL 



II 

12 



17 
52 

n 
3 

18* 
19 

3 

4 

r 

1 

49 



% 

23.1 
30.8 
32.7 

32,7 • 
lOOiO., 

" 1. . 
6.1 

36.7V 
38.8 
6.1 
8.2 
2,0 
2.0 

100.0 



INCOME 

Less than $10,000 . 

$10,000-15,000 
15,000-20,000 
20,000-25,000 
25,000-30,000 

O^er $30,000 

TOTAL 



H 

12 
12 
5 
2 
6 
10 

47 



25.5 
25.5 
10.6 

12.8 
21.3 

100.00 



* The total number of respondents varies depending on the backgj^ound 
variable since some participants did not respond to all the questions 
about background Informal on. 



TABLE 2 



. Attitude classlficatlo ni and 



their corresponding .survey 



AtTITUDE CLASSIFICATION 
Conmunity concerns 

Educational issues 
Nonhandlcapped children 
Etiology 

Personal characteristics 
Skills 

Development * 



{ ALPHA 
.84 

(n^as) 



.81 
(n»^ 

.67 

(n=40)- 

.56 
(n«46) 

.64 



.81 
(n»40) 

.41 
(n»40) 



items. 



SURVEY ITEM NUMBER 

1. 21. 22. 30. 31. 32. 33. 
34. 35. 37. 40. 41, 42. 43, 
44. 47. 61. 62, 63. * 

48. 49. 51.' 52. 53, 54, 57. 
.60, 64, 66, 72, 75. • " • 

50, 55, 56, 58, 69, 70, 71, 
73, 74, 75. 



3, 28, 36, 38, 39 



2, 6,> 7, 8, 9, 18, 19, 20, 
23, 26, 67, 68 

'4, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 
17, 24, 25, 45, 46, 59. 

5, 15, 27, 29, 65 



11 survey items 



.95 
'(n«25) 



a. Chronbach's standardized item alpha was calculated for items 
contained in each attitude classification and for afll. seventy- 
five (75) survey items. 



b. Survey item numb er 75 was included 1n both educational and 
nonhandlcapped children at,titude classifications since this 
item was related to both of the attitude concepts. 



Table 3, 



Mean 'and med ian^ Li kert scale scores for each 
item as a function of htindicapping category. 



Mean Median 



1) ff*ndlCd^ped people can be dangerous to society. 



Physically Impaired 1.7 

Language delayed/ learning disabled l;7 

Emotional ly/behaviorally disordered 3.0 

Mentally Retarded ' 1*7 

2) Handicapped individuals are clean. 

'V • ■ 

Physically Impaired 4.8 

Language delayed/learning disabled 4.9 

Emotional ly/behaviorally- disordered . 4.7 

, Mentally Retarded 4.7 

3) Handicapped individual's disabilities are * 
contagious. 

Phy^sitalTy Impaired - ^ V i j 

Lan*guage delayed/ learning disabled. l!l 

Emotional ly/behaviorally disordered I 1.1 

.Mentally Retarded ^ 1.2 

4) Handicapped Individuals require assistance in 
feeding and toileting. 

' Physically Impaired .. 3.9 

Lunguage delayed/learning disabled 2.1 

Emotional ly/behaylorally disordered 2.9 

Mentally Retarded, 3.6 

. •> ■ • ■ 

5) The earlier the intervention, the better the 
chance of a handicapped child achieving his/her 
potential. ' — , • 

Physically Impaired 5.8 

J Language delayed/ learning disabled 5.7 

Emotionally/behavioral ly disordered 5..7 

Mentally Retarded 5.8 

6) ^ Handicapped individuals are frlfndly.,^' ■ 

Physically Impaired '4.9 

Language delayed/learning disabled '4.9 

Emotional ly/behaviorally disordered 4.4 

Mentally Retarded ' 5.0. 



3 
1 



5 
.5 
5 
5 



1 
I 
1, 
1 



4 
2 
3 
4 



6 
6 
6 
6 



5 
5 
4 



Mean Median 



\ . 



7) Handicapped Individuals have ^ poor self concept. 

Physically Impaired 
Language delayed/learning disabled 
Emotional ly/behavioral ly-dlsorderefl 
Mentally Retarded 

8) Handicapped individuals are more willing to 
pleas© than nonhandlcapped Individuals. ' 

Physically Impaired 
Language delayed/.learning disabled 
Emotional ly/behavloral ly disordered 
Mentally Retarded 

9) Handicapped Individuals are not in control 
of their ..emotions. 

Physically Impaired 
Language delayed/learning disabled 
Emotionally/behavioral ly disordered 
♦ Mentally Retarded 

10) Handicapped-individuals are not able to live 
independently and care for themselves. 

Physicaily Impaired 
Lang^e fdelayed/learning disabled 
Emotionally/behavioral ly disordered 
- (Mentally retarded 

r» 

11) Handicapped people are not very .intelligent. 

Physically Impaired 
Language delayed/ learning disabled 
Emotional ly/behaviorally disordered 
Mentally Retarded , 

12) Handicapped people are delayed in all - - 
cognitive, social and self he>p skills. 

^ Pliysically Impaired « 
' Language delayed/learning disabled 

Emp^tional ly/behaviorally disordered 

Mentally Retarded 



.t 



3.1 
3.1 
3.1 

2.r 



\ 

3.5 
3.6 
3.3 
3.7 



1.9 
2.0 
3.9 
2.6 



1.9 



3 
3 
3 
2 



4 
4 
3 
4 



2 
2 
4 
2 



1.7 


1 


2.7 


3 


2.4 


2 


1.4 


1 


1.7. 


1 


1.7 


1 


p.o 


3 


1.6 


1 


1.8 


1 



2.0 
2.4 



1 
2 
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5.2 


5 


5.1 


5 


4.6 


5 


5.0 


5 


5.1 


5 


5.4 


5,5 


5.3 


5 


5.2 


5 


5.5 


6 


5.5'" 


6 



' i-jN u J. ^ , t Median 

^{i) tlandlc^ipped people are not always delayed in 

social skills. 

Physically Impaired 
Language delayed/learning disabled 
Emotlonilly/behavlorally disordered 
\ Mentally Retarded 

14) Handicapped Individuals can develop normal, 
self help skltls. 

^ Physically In^p^lred 

Language delayed/ leaning disabled 
I Emotionally/behavioral ly disordered 
Mentally retarded 

15) A handicapped child who can move about or interact 
with the environment will learn more rapidly. 

Physically Impaired 
Language delayed/learning disabled 

Emotional ly/behavlorally disordered i 5.4 6 

Mentally retarded ' 5.4 6, 

•I 

16) Handicapped adults can ^ake public transportation 
by themselves. 

■ 'i: 

Physically Impaired 5.5 5 

Language delayed/learning disabled 5.1 5 

Emotionally/behavioral ly disordered 4.8 * 5 

Mentally retarded ' — . 4,7 5 

17) A handicapped person who looks normal Is less ' 
. impaired intellectually. , 

Physically Impaired 1.9^ 2 

Language delayed/learning disabled 1.8 2 

Emotional ly/behaviorally disordered U8 2 

Mentally retarded . 1.9 1 

18) 4 handicapped child who looks normal will develop 
more normal ly. 

Physically impaired 2.4 2 

language delayed/learning disabled 2r3 2 

Emational ly/behaviorally disordered 2,3 2 

Mentally retarded 2.4 2 
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19) Handicapped people have. the same feelings is 
nonhandl capped people. 

Physically Impaired 
Language del ayed/learnl^mg disabled 
Errotlonal ly/behavloral ly disordered 
Mentally retarded 

20) Handicapped people should be treated as "special 
and not like other people. 

Physically ImpaTrcrd 
Language delayed/learnipg disabled 
E*mot1onal ly/behAvloral ly disordered 
Mentally retarded. 

21) Handicapped people can be useful to society. 

Physically Impaired 
Language delayed/learning disabled 
Emot 1 ona 1 1 y/behav 1 ora 1 .1 y d 1 sorderei?! 
Mentally retarded ■ 

22) Handicapped people are happier when they are, 
sheltered from the. outside world. 

Physically Impaired 
Language delayed/learning disabled 
Emotional ly/behaviorally disordered ' 
Mentally retar^ded 

23) People should be Ipss strict with handicapped 
individuals and treat, them as "special." 

l*hysically Impaired. ' » . 

Language delayed/learning disabled 
Emot1»pnal ly/behavioral ly disordered 
Mentally retarded 

24) Handicapped people can develop fr1en%h1ps with 
nonhandl capped people. 

Physically Impaired 
Language delayed/learning disabled 
Emotional ly/behaviorally disordered 
Mentally retarded 
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25) Handicapped people do not need constant 
supervision. 

Physically Impaired ^ , 
Language delayed/learning disabled 
Emotional ly/behaviorally disordered 
Mentally retarded 

26) Handicapped people do not try hard enough. 

Physically Impaired 
Language delayed/learning disabled 
Emot i ohal 1 y/beha v i ora 1 1 y d 1 sordered 
Mentally retarded 

27) Social development cin be delayed tn handicapped 
pepple because of limited opportunities for 
contact, with nonhandi capped peers. 



Physically Impaired 5.2 

Language delayed/ learning disabled, 5.1 

Emotional ly/behaviorally disordered 5.2 

Mentally retarded 5.1 

,28) Parents of handicapped cf^ildren are often 
"defective" people themselves. 

Physically Impaired 1.1' 

Language delayed/learning disabled 1.1 

Emotional ly/behavior«lly disordered 1.2 

Mentally retarded " 1.2 

29) Physicians are the best source of information 
■regarding a handicapped child's disabilities and 
developments. ; . 

Physically Impaired 2.6 

Language delayed/learning disabl^. 2.3 

yiotional ly/behaviorally dil sordered 2.3 

Mentally Retarded 2.3 

() ■ • ' 

30) Respite care can ba appropriate for handicapped 
individuals. . . 

\ Physically Impaired 4.8 

Language delayed/learning disabled v 4.7 

Emotional ly/behav1ordlly disordered 4.9 

Mentally Retarded - 5.0 



Me 



4.7 
4.9 
4.3 
4.3 



1.5 
1.4 
1.6 
1.4 



31) Parents of severe:ly handicapped children are 
usually less well-adjusted than parents of 
mildly handicapped children. , 



Physically Impaired 
Language delayed/learning disabled 
Emotlona^My/behavlorally disordered 



> Mentally Retarded 



32) Parents of handicapped children need more 
emojtional support than parents of non- 
handicapped children. . ' ' ^ 

Physically Impaired 
Language de^layed/ learning disabled 
Emotional ly/behaviorally disordered 
. Mentally Retarded 

33) It can he a greater financial burden for a 
family tb support a handicapped child than a- 
nonhandlcapped child. 



Physically Impaired 
Language delayed/learning disabled 
Emotional ly/behavipral ly disordered 
Mentally Retarded 

34) Parents of handicapped children require more 
access to community resources than parents of 
nonhandicapped children. 

Phy s 1 ca 1 1 y I mpa 1 red 
Language delayed/ learning disabled 
Emotional ly/behavioral ly disordered 
Mentally Retarded 

35) Having a handicapped child can place additional 
stress on a marriage. 

Physically Impaired ^ 
Language delayed/learnino disabled 
Emotionally/behavioral ly\d1sordered 
Mentally Retarde(f 

r 

36) Parents are not the "cause" V their ,ch1 Ids' 
handicapping condition. 




Physically Impaired 
Language delayed/learning disabled 
Emotional ly/behavioral ly disordered 
Mentally Retarded 
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37) Parents of handicapped children are no different 
from parents of " nonhandlcapped children. 

• Parents of physically Impaired 
Parents of ^guage" delayed/ 
learning a1sablec|,, 
• Parents of emotlbnany/ 

behavioral ly disordered ^ 
Parents of mental ly -^retarded 

Handicapping conditions usually develop because 
of poor prenatal care. 

Physically Impaired 
Language delayed/ learning disabled 
Emotional ly/behaviorally disordered j 
Mentally Retarded 

39) Parents who have a handicapped child can have 
more children who do not have handicapping 
conditions. ' - 

Physically Impa1r»ed * • 

Language delayed/learning disabled 
Emotional ly/behaviorally disordered 
Mentally Retarded ' 

40) Handicapped people are the reponslblllty of 
/ parents and 1nst1tu|1ons. 

Physically Impaired 
Language delayed/learning disabled 
Emotional ly/behavl6ral ly disordered 
Mentally Retirded i ■ 

41) Handicapped people should be Integrated \hto 
the community. 

Physically Impaired 
Language delayed/learning disabled 
Emotional ly/behaviorally disbrderejd 
Mentally Retarded 

.42). HiindiciippAd^dults can be productive* reponsible 
members of a community. 

Physically Impaired , 
Language delayed/learning disabled 
' £mot1onan5?behavioraMy disordered 
Mentally Retarded 
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43.) Handlcappea aduTts cannot enter' Int^o marriage. ' 

Physically Impaired < ' , I 
Language delayed/learrtlnig disA'bled/ ' 
.j^ Emotional ly/behavlprjftlly disordered 
Mentally Retarded ; . ; , ;)}' ; 

' ■■ ■ ■ - ' • ■ ■/, . .' ' ■ ■ 

44) Society has the reponslbl lity of providing 

opportunities for handicapped' Ipdivlduals to 

develop as normally as possible. 

' . ■■ . . \ 
Physically Impaired >^ 

Language delayed/learning dlsableid 
. ? . Emotional ly/b.ehav'lorally disorderjed ■ ■ .IVV . 
Mentally Retarded' ^ >^^^^^ , , '. 

45) Some handicapped adults can live by themselves. 

Physically Impaired 
Language delayed/learning disabled 
, Emotional ly/behavlorally disordered 

Mentally Retarded.•■■■■■•;^^i':^;■,>y■;:■,■^/;^^^^ ■ <. 

46) Some hi!indi<:ajip$(l adults can support themsel^^s- 
fiTiandally* ' 

■ '■ ■ .■..»• 

- Physically Impaired ' * 

Language delayed/ learning disabled 
Emotional ly/behavlorally disordered 
Mentally Retarded 

47) It Is. l|Ss of ah economic strain^, on society for 
^,;.handrcai)ped people to live In the comrnunlty . 

" ratf^er than In 6n Institution. ' 

Physically Impaired 
Language delayed/ learni rig disabled 
Emotionally/behavioral ly jdisor^ered. 
Mentally Retarded 

48) Many handicapped children can be placed in a 

/ public school setting with other nonhandl capped 
% children. ; . \ •■'.r'; .- 

Physically Impaired . 
Language delayed/1e$irn4ng lisAbled . / 
Emotional ly/behavlorally diaordpred 
Mentally Retailed 



Mean 

49) Hand1 capped! children can benefit from, contact 

with rionhandl capped peers • 

. ■ . ■ 

Physically Impaired 5,7 

Language delay'ed/ learning disabled 5.7 

Emotional ly/beha*i orally disordered 5] 6 

Mentally Retarded 5*5 

50) Nonhandicapped children are adversely affected 
by handicapped children. 

Physically Impaired 1^4 

Language delayed/learning disabled K4, 

Emotional ly/behaviorally disordered ][s 

Mentally Retarded 1^4 

51) Handicapped children can learn from 
nonhandicapped children. . 

Physically Impaired . 5.7 

/Language delayed/learning disabled 5*7 

Eipotional ly/behaviorally disordered 5^7 

Mentally Retarded 5,' 6 

52) Integration of handicapped and nonhandicapped 
children prepares the handicapped for the real 
world. . . 

Physically Impaired ' 5,4 

Language delayed/learning disabled 5.4 

Emotionally/behavioral ly disordered 5.4 

Mentally Retarded 5.4 

53) Regardless of their level of ability, the best 
educational setting for handicapped children 
usually is in traditional special education 
classes. 

P^iysically Impaired 2.1 
Language delayed/learning disabled 2,2 
Emotionally/behavioral ly disordered 2.4 
Mentally RetarHled . ' 2.4 

54) The use of sign language can facilitate language 
development In the handicapped. 

m Physically Impaired 4.8 
Language delayed/learning disabled 5.3 

Entotional ly/behaviorally disordered ; 4.8 
. Mentally Retarded sj * 
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55) Nonhjandl capped children develop at a slower rate 
when handicapped children are In %he same 
' classroom setting* 



Mean - Median 



Physical ly Impallred ^ ' '\ 1.5 1 

Language delayed/ learning disabled ^',6 1 

Emotional ly/behavloral ly disordered ' i 

Mentally Retarded K7 



'56) Nonhandlcapped children learn bad habits 
from handicapped 'Children. ' 



\ 



Physica-lly Impaired ^ < ] .7 . \. 

Language delayed/learnir\g disabled '' JBM 1 

Emotional ly/behavloral ly disordered ^^I^^K ^ 

Mental ly fetarded. x 1.^^^ 1 

57) Handicapped children do hot r&celve Individual 
^^^^^ attention and instruction when they are in a 
/"a^^c lass room with nonhandlcapped children. 

Physically Impaired . ' 2.2 2- 

Language delayed/learning disabled 2.3 2 

Emotional ly/behavioraMy disordered 2,3 2 

Mental ly Retarded . * , ' 2.3 2 

58) Nonhandlcapped children reject haijiiieapped 
children. 

Physically Impaired * 2.5 2 

Language delayed/learning disabled '2.4 2' 

Emotional ly/behaviorally disordered * 2.5 2 

Mentalty Retarded / . -2.5" 2 

59) Handicapped people cannot read. 

Physically Impaired 1.4 i 

Language delayed/ learn lag disabled 1.6 1 

Emotional ly/behaviorally disordered K6 1 

■Mentally Retarded 1.8 2 

60) Special education is primarily for cuHojIial 
or maintenance purposes. 



Physically Impaired , 1»4 . i 

Language delayed/learning .disabled ' 1.3 ' i 

Emotional ly/behaviijrally disordered 1.4 . 1 

Mentally Retarded 1.4 i 
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Mean Median' 



S'l) Financial resources could be used more 
productively thari^ to support the education 
of severely handicapped chl Idren. 

Physically Impaired^ ^ 1,5 ] 

. Langaage delayed/learning disabled 1.5 1 

EiTKiitibnally/behaviorally (iisordered 1.5 1 

Mjbntally Retarded K5 1 

/«.;''. ■ ■ . , . ■ 

I- 

62) It Is Important to adapt public facilities for 
the handicapped. " y ^ f 

Physically Impaired 5.6 >^ 6. 

Language delayed/learning disabled 5.3 6'* 

Emotional ly/behaviorally disordered ' 5.2 6 

Mentally Retarded 5.2 ' 6 

I . ■ » , , . •. ' , ■ ' ■ ' 

63) I would not want a handicapped person living 
next door to me. 

Physically Impaired' / • . 1.2/ 1 

Language delayed/learning disabled ,- 1?2/ 1 

* Emotional ly/behayiorally disordered ?.()' 1 

Mentally Retarded -1.3 . 1 

- . . ■ ^ 

64) Handicapped children are different from non- 
handicapped children because they cannot 
complete their educatibn. 

Physically ImfJaired - ' 2 \ 

Language delayed/learning disabled / l*^ 1 

Emotionally/behavioral ly disorclered - / 1.5 .1 

Mentally Retarded '1.6 1 

65) Early education is as important to the 
handicapped child as to the nonhandicapped 
child. • 

Physically Impaired ~ 5.6 6 

Language del*.yed/learning disabled 5.6 6 

Emotid«ially/b'ehaV1orany disordered 5.6 6 

Mentally Retarded ' ^ . ^ 5.5' .6 

66) E4u<s|ittng handicapqed peoplte is futile since 
they usually cannot make use of . the education.^ 

iPhysfcailly Impaired * 1.4 1 

Language delayed/learnitig disabled 1.4 ,1 

% Emotional ly/behav+Qrally. disordered 1.& 1 

S Mentally Retarded 1.5 1 
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Mean 



Median 



67) \People should behave the same way around 
Nandlcapped and rionhandlcapped persons. 

Physically Imparl red 
^anguage delayed/learning disabled 
;motional ly/behavloral ly disordered 
intally Retarded ^ 

68) .Hand i tapped and nonhandi capped people do 
not haVe many interests in common. 

PhysNcally Impaired 
LanguWe delayed/learning disabled 
Emotidnally/behaviorally disordered 
Mentally Retarded 



69) If childre)» are educat;ed about the handicapped 
they will. bWome more' tolerant and understanding 
jioward, tlWlwhen they are older. 

Physical Hi Impaired 

Language delayed/ learning disabled 

Emotional Iv/behaviorally disordered 
Mentally Retarded 

70) If adults are ^ucated about the handicapped! they 
will become morfe tolerant and understanding 

'. toward them. \ . 

Physically Impaired 

Language delajjed/ learning disabled 

Emotional ly/befiavioral ly. disordered 
Mentally Retarded 

71) I would not objecj.to my child being in a 
classroom with a handicapped chi%j. 

(\ Phys ically Impaired 

Language delayed/learning disaBled 
Emotional ly/behaviorally disordered 
Mentally Retarded 

. 72) Handicapped children frequently disrupt cl 
with inappropriate behaviors. 

Physically Ijnpaired 
Language delayed/ learning disabled 
Emotional ly/behaviorally disordered 
Mervtally Retarded 



5.1 
5.1 
4.9 
5.0 



ass 



1.6 
1.6 
1.7 
1.7 



5.6 
5.6 
5.5 
5.4 



5.5 
5.4 
5.4 
5.4 



5.6 
5.6 
5.3 
5.6 



1.8 
2.0 
3.0 
2.1 



5 ^ 
5 
5 
5 



6 
6 
6 
6 



6 
6 

6 



6 
.6 
6 
6 



1.5 

2 
3 

2 



73) The nonhandicapped child will spot be affected 
negatively by his/her contact with a 

"^handicapped child. in the classri^om. 

Physically Impaired ^ 
Language delayedA^arning disabled 
Emotional ly/behavior^lly disordered' • 
Mentally Retarded 

74) Nonhandic'gpped children do not like to play 
with handicapped children. \ 

Physically Impaired -\ 
Language cfelayed/learning disabHud 
Emotional ly/behavioral ly disordered 
Mentally Retarded \ 

• . ^ 

75) When both handicapped and nonhandicapped' 
children are 1n the same clasiroom, all cUss 
presentations must be at a lower level. 

Physically Impaired 
Language delayed/learning disabled. 
Emotional ly/behavioral ly disordered . 
Mentally Retarded r 





The Criteria CMckllst - . 

When an early Intervention program .offers a variety of preschool 

■ • ■'■'»« ' 

classes to a population of children with varied developmental delays, 
placement of these children in the most appropriate classes is ah 
important and sometimes difficult task. All too .oj*en, the placement 
decision hinges on developmental tests that have some serious 
shortcomings. For instance, most developmental tests fail to account 

> 

for the slow or variable growth rates of some handicapped children, t 

Further, many instruments developed for preschool -aged children lack 

the necessary reliability and validly studies afnd/or are intended 

to be administered by a speech therapist or occupational therapist.. 

The latter shortcoming is particularly problematic for programs 

.that do not have a speech or Ofpupatlonal therapist who is available 

regularly. '* 

In response to these shortcomings of developmental instruments, 

■ • . ■ • . . 

the staff at the Albuquerqtfie Special preschool has been 'in the process 

of developing an Instrument entitled "Criteria for Integrating/ 

Mainstreaming Handicapped Chjildren, (Criteria Checklist).". The ' 

I 

Criteria Checklist measures the variability in which a child displays 
a particular skilVor behavior, and assesses skills that professionals 
considered important in the classroom placement process\which other 
instruments appeared to neglect. Through a system of weighting each 
Item, the relative importance among skills required So proigress well 
in an integrated class Is considered. 



Several versions. of this Instrument have been administered to ' 
children at. the Preschool over the past' several years. Prior to the 
October/November 1983 developmental testing period, the Criteria 
Checklist was again revised. The purpose of these revisions was to 
increase the predictive validity of the Criteria Cliecklist by 
including fnly those items assessing behaviors .that are important • 
for successful integration. In addition, it was desirable *o 
maintain the high interrater rel iabil i|y of t|je instrument by. 
assuring that professionals understood how to administer and inter- • 
pret the instrument. During this revis.ion process, some items were 
rewritten or eliminated, the weighting of items was re-evaluated, 
'the rating scales associated with four items werd changed, and a 
booklet i^as developed to provide instructions on how to administer 

• ■ * 

the Criteria Checklist, as well as to explain each item on the 
instrument. 

Because of the above revisions in the Criteria Checklist, it 
was necessary tp conduct the appropriate reliability and validity 
studies on this instrument. This 1nclu,deTl an assessment of the 
extent to which different raters (i.e., speech therapist, occul)a- 
tional therapist, and tfacher) agreed on the scoring of the instrument 
(i.e., interrater reliability), the extent to which items on the 
Criteria Checkl'ist were related (i.e., interitem reliability), the 
extent to which each item on the instrument discriminates between 
1|| and high scorers (I.e., ftem arTalysis). and, finally,, a measure 
of the degree to which the Instrument allowed accurate inferences 
about development (I.e., construct val%1ty)., ' 



Method 

Subjects ajid c,1assroom placements . Forty mild to moderately 
handicapped children from the Albuquerque Special Preschool served 
as subjects. >iandicapping condition's included: mental retardation, 
conmunicative disorders, motor dysfunctions, neurological or other, 
health impairments, or a combination of these. Placement options 
cons'isted of toddler classes for the tvw) to three ye^r olds, and • 
either a traditional special education class or an integrated 
program for . children from three tp five years of age. 

The toddler class is the ^jonly placement option for handicapped 
children in the two to three year age range. - There were 14,children 
in the toddler tlasses and their average age was 30.9 months with a 
standard deviation of 10.2;nonths. The special education or special 
needs, classes conslsted'of 14 children whose average age Was 48.6 
months with a standard deviation of 8.9 months. -The integrated 
settings included two separate classrooms that differed in the ratio 
of handicappecT to nonhan^icapped children. 'One tlass had a.l:! ratio 
of handicapped to nonhandl capped, and the^other class had a 1:2. ratio 
of handicapped to nonhandi capped. Uhile It is of future interest to 
investigate the influence of the ratio of handicapped to nonhandi- 
capped^ the small sample sizes precluded such an anal>is1s. There was 
a tptal 'Of 12 handicapped children in the Integrated classes and 
the average age was 50:3 months with a standard deviation of 6.Z 



Criteria checkli st. The Criteria CheckHs.t contains }Z Items ; 

that are weil^ht^cf according to professionals' judgment of their 

iBij)ortance In ijaklng placement decisions (for a copy of the Instrument,* 

see the Apipendlx).' These weights range between one and six. For the" 

first 27 Items, raters must Indicate the extent to which a child 

exhibits a particular skill or behavior. The rating, scale is as 

follows: zero ! deno tes thft a child does not exhibit- a skill ; 

1 indicates that a skill is observed Infrequently (approximately 

20-30 percent of ^e time); 2 indicates that a child exhibits a 

■ - ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

.l^ehavior occaslonaily (approximately 40-BO percent of the-time); 

« 

3 indicates that a behavipr ?s displayed often (approximately 65-80 
percent of the time); and 4 indicates that a child consistently 
exhibits a^skill (approximately 85-100 percent of- the time). On the 
la'st 4 items of the Criteria Checklist, raters indicate the extent 
to which a child has a skill and the rating sCale is the same as that 
described for the first 27 items, the Criteria Checklist is scored 
by multiplying the weight associated with each item and the score 
obtained on that item. The product for each item 1s then summed 
to produce a total score. In general, the items are intended to 
assess the stability of self help, social, languagei play, motor, 
and cognitive skills 1mpor$ant in the classroom. 

Test' administration . The' Criteria Checklist was admirllstered 
In the fall of 1983. Three raters evaluated each child on the 
instrument at this tira^r the raters Included a teacher, a speech/ 
language pathologist, and an occupational "therapist. An exception 
to this was one toddler class of sever> children where the^ Speech/ . 
Language Pathologist also served as the teacher. In this class, 
only two raterj^ evaluatecj each child, and consequently* data frc^fn 
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this class were not Included 1n the calculations of Inlerrater 
reliability. The Criteria Checklist was administered^again in the • 
spring of 1984 and, at this time, only one rater evaluated each 
child on this instrument. 

Results and Discussion • * 

The following results should be interpreted with some caution 
due to the small sample sizes associated with many of the analyses. ' 
Unfortuhatqly, this problem generally exists in applied research 
LseU^ings, Secondly, unless otherwise stated, most of the rel iabilijity 
andi validity studies are reported for the fall 1983 test adminlstra- 

' i ■ ■ ' , ■ ■ 

tion p|riod. However, similar reisuUs were obtained for the spring 
1984 test administration period. 

pliability . The interi^ater reliability on the Cri^ieria 
Checklist was quite high, alpha «.96, which ind1cal:ed that the 

T . ' • ■ 

I 

speecb/language pathologist, the occupational therapist, and the 
teachers were in high agreement, on the average, about the total 
Scores on the instrument. Moreover, an analysis of variance showed 
that there was no difference among raters in the averagff^iteria 

Checklist total score, F(2.64)<1, p>.05, which suggested that, on 

...... 

the average, raters tended to adopt a similar criterion about the* 

extent to which behavicfrs were exhibited. Thu$, one advantage of 

the Criteria ChecXlist over many developmental instruments is that 

it can^.be reliably administered by teachers, speech/language 

* pathologists, and occupational therapists. 

Due to the high interrater reliability coefficient, thi 

average score on the Criteria Checklist was calculated for each ' . 
♦ . ■ 

Item. The total sco|^ on the Checklist was then derived by the 

•• • .., • . # ' / ' \ ■ ;; ■ * f 
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method described earlier. An interitem reliability analysis on... 
^the average item' scores for the fall 1983 adn^nistrat\.on of the 
Criteria Checklist was high, alpha > .98, wljich demonstrated that 

r 

the instrument was internally consistent, or in other words, the * 

average' correlation amorjg items was high. Similarly, the interitem 

reliability analysis of the spring 1984 Criteria Checkl 1st .scores 

also showed that the items were Inter rial ly consistent, alpha » -97. 

Item* analysis . An item analysis was performed to deterlnine 

whether each item discriminated betweeo-chn.dren who ^cored in 

the lowest. and highest 25th percentile on the Criteria Checklist 

Uurlng the fall 1983 test administration period. The children in 

the lowest 25th percentile, had total scores lower than 139 while 

the children scoring in the -highest^l^h percentile had total 

scores higher than 26^!. A series of ANOV/^s revealed that all 32 

• ■ ■ 

items significantly differentiated between these two groups, 
p .05. This finding indicated that each of . the 32 .Items on the 
Criteria Checklist discriminated well between children who scored 
in the lowest and highest 25th percentile. 

Validity . The Criteria Checklist correlated significantly 
with three developmental instrument's: the Al pern-Boll , the LAP, 
and the Westby, r « .86, pCOOl; r'= .88, p<. 001; and r « .82, 
p<.001, respectively. This demonstrated that the Criteria 
Checklist was measuring som€, similar skills. or developmental 
content of, the other thr«|B instruments (I.e., content validity); ' 
however, sinctf (hese correlations were not perfect, the Criteria 
Checklist cVearly assesses something unique to these other 
instruments. ■ « , 
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Summary 

/ To summarize, the Criteria Checklist demonstrated excellent 
interrater and interitem reliability, and the Item analysis showed 
that each item on the instrumentji had very good discriminating power. 
In addition, the high correlations between theiCriteria Checklist 
and three developmental instruments showed tha]t this instrument has ' 
high content validity. These findings suggest that the Cr'iteria 
CheckliSjt may be. preferable to some developmental instruments for 
several reasons. First, the high interrater reliability coefficient 
found for the instrument this year is a replication of.th^ findings 
from two previous years and, therefore, can be interpreted as solid 
support for the conclusian that the instrument can be reliably 
administered by speech/language therapists, occupational therapists, 
and teachers. This is an important advantage of the Criteria 
Checklist since in many preschool settings the teacher must administer 

■4 ' / 

developmental* instruments, most of which have not demonstrated 
Interrater Reliability, Second, since^the Criteria Checklist is 
an. observational inXrument'lt can be readministered any number 
of times wixhout concern about children learning the items rather 
than their learning the, gene«»^ conceptual skills the items are 
Intended to reflect. Third, theN^ritfiria Checklist may prove to be 
more , sensitive in measuring skills of handicapped children since . 
the stability of a behavior is assessed rather than the presence or 
absence of a behavior. Finally, while the Criteria Checklist has 
high contend val idity which indicates it is measuring^ skills 
important* in development, the instr*ument is- the only one of which 

> ■' ' ' , 

we are aware that assesses skills which are important for the 



■J «■ 

successful placement of a handicapped child in a less restrictive 

* ' ' - . ■ 

environment (I.e., integrated c/lassroom settiilg). Since more 

importance is being placed ori integrating and mainstreaming handi- 

•capped children, it is critical to have an instrument for this 

purpose, to be used in conjunction with iJrofessionals' judgments. 
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• Developmental Progress H '.::..:■-■:.! y' 

tn making pUcetnent decisions and planning Individual programs 
for cljildren, the professional staff at the Albuquerque Special' Pre- 
school -uti 11 zedljfnformatlon from the Learning Accomplishment Profile 
(LAP),, the Westby Symbolic Play Scale (Westby)., the Alpern^Bon , and. 
the Criteria^ Checklist- These 1n§truments also can be lirsedji&^.fneasures 

of developmental progress, ds' they were during the 1983-1984 school 

^ ■. - . 

4, . . 

year. It Is Important to recognize that the 'developmental progress • 
made by children during this period can reflect many factors or 
combination of factors, some of which may not be related to preschool 
attendance, for example, progress [qr even regression) may be influenced 
by development, classroom structure, intervention, genera-Inexperiences, 
parental attitudes, and/or the initial developmeotal level of, the child. 

Second, It Is Important to realize that developmental change Is not^neces 

. ■ . *^ . ■ # 
sarily a constant and linear function of time for liandi capped children. 
• . ' ' ' ' ■ ' ■ 

Rather, in the handicapped child 'developmental change may "be sporadic 

and difficult to assess with Instruments devised for nonhandi capped ' 

• ■ ■ ^ . ' 

children. Thus, caution should be exercised whej^ interpreting develof)- 

mental change scores. _ \ , • ' ' 

Method ^ ^ ' ^ 

Subjects. % ^ 

The same handicapped group as described earlier in the reliability 
and validity stupes of the Critefia Checklist were evaluated on four 
instruments.' The four instrumeij^s were administered in October/November 
of 19fi and in May of 1984. ' < ' • 

Iiistruments- 

The four instruments administered during the school year were the 
Criteria Checklist, /he LAP, the Westb^f, and the Alpern-ftoll. For a 



! (lesclHptlon of the Criteria Checklist, the reader should refer to ■ 
the earlier section that describes this Instrument. 

The LAP Is an Instrument that l^^ipproprlate for children within 
the developmental age range of 36 to 72 months. The Early LAP (ELAP.) 
Is appropriate for children who are newborn to 36 months. ^oth Instru- 
.* ments were designed for normal and handicapped children, and measure 
' : progress In seven areas of development, six of which are reported: 
(1) gross motor skills, (2) fine motor skills, (3| social skills, (4) 
cogrrltlve skills, (5) self help skills, and (6) language skills. The 
LAP Is a criterion referenced Instrument Intended primarilly for use by 

. . ■ * ■* '* 

teachers as a tool for planning Individual programs for children. For 
each area'^oT develojDment, a developmental score expressed In months Is 
provided. Because It Is necessary to use both forms of the LAP. for some - 
children, the staff at the Preschool devised an additional scoring system 
whereby a child receives a point for each Item that Is passed. This 
scoring system may be a more sensitive measure of a child's progress, 
• since a child could conceivably pass mOre Items from pretesting to post- 
testing but still remain at the same developmental level. The LAP was 
administered by either a teacher or the speech/language pathologist, 

thus, standardization of the test administration process may not have been 

^ ' ■• • ^ 

^^y^alntalned. 

The Westby Is a symbolic play language scale. The Scale' measures ten 
stages of symbolic play and language development. An assumption of this 
'Instrument Is that symbolic skills are essential prerequisites for meaning- 
ful language. This Instrument Is rt^rm referenced and must i)e administered 
by a speech/language pathologist. 
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The Alpern-Boll i;| an Instrument which measures children's devel- 
opment In six ai»eas: physical, sejf-help. social, acaijfemlc,. communication, 
and overall development. The profile Is Intended to provlde estimates af 
developmental functioning level rather than a complete assessment of 
particular developmental skll 1 . While it has high reliability and validity, 
It has been standardized through maternal Interviews. Scores obtained on ' 
this Instrument during the fall administration period were based on parental 
assessments of their child's development, while scores obtained during the 
spring administration period were based on teacher assessments' of a child's 
development.^ | 
-Results ' 

Table 4 presents the pretest and posttest scores on the four Instruments 
as a function of class (I.e., toddlers, special needs, and Integrated). This 
table shows that, on the average, children In the toddlers classes were 
functioning at a lower level than those In the special needs classes who 
were functioning at a lower level than children ijfv the Ir^tegrated classes. 
This appears tO'be the case on all four 1nstruemn.ts as well as In each 
developmental area. Table 4 also shows that scores on^xthe Alpern^BolT and • 
the LAP^ (mont/is) often appear different when comparing apparently similar 
dfevelopmenta^areas. Moreover, the amount of developmental progressSn a 
particular area often varies depending on the Instrument. These discrep-* 
ancles between the LAP and- the Alpern-Boll may be attributed to the'' differ- 
ence In Instrument administration procedure^. Since parents assist 1n| 
scoring the Alpern Boll during pretest bat not at posttest. It Is possible, 
that^different evaluation criteria are adopted during these testing per^io'^s,. 
This would have the potential" of biasing pretest/post'test differences fh 
either, direction. , Second, perhaps the discrepancies between these two 
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Instrument 
Alpern*Bol1 

.Physical 

Self Wip 

Social 
Academic 
ComnHinicatlon 
Overall 

LAP (months) 

6ros6 motor 

Fine motor 

Self help 

Social 

Cognitive 

Language 

Overall 

LAP (points) 

Gross motor 

Fine motbr 

Self help 

Social 

Cognitive 

Language 

Owall 



TABLE 4 

Pre and Post-Test Performance ^: Handicapped Preschool children 



Toddlers " 
Prestest Posttest 



17.1 
20.3 
22.1 
18.4 
17.0 
19.0 



15.9 
5.S 
6.4 
9.2 
4.6 
4.2 
6.0 



I 
4 
4 
4) 



4!i 

9 

4 

4 

5) 



20.7 
25.4 
~^.7 
22.9 
21.0 
23.1 



19.6 
22.3 
21.9 
27.7 
21.8 
20.0 
22.2 



5) 
4 

4 



.j9 




f ■ 

Special Needs ^ 
Pretext; Posttest 



27.1 

32.6 

29.6 

23.9 

23.3' 

27.3 



27,6 
25.6 
27.9 
31.3 
23.8 
21.8 
26.3 



82,5 
60.9 
34.8 
33.3 
72.9 
35.6 
53.4 



Ml) 

5!' 

8 

7 



12) 

bh 

10 
8 
9 
9 



,11) 
10 
19 
7 

14 
14 

(12) 



30.9 
37.0 
34.3 
27.8 
27.0 
31.4 



30.4 
29.7 
30.4 
32.8 
27.6 
26.8 
29.6 



85.2 
64.1 

34.5 
81.8 
44.7 
57.9 



10 
' 9 

8 

10 

9 



(12) 
11 

'§ 

10 

9'' 



VO 

,9 
IS 

16 
16^ 
(12 



Integrated 
Pretest Posttest 



4i.7 
48.2 
52.5 
40.3,,.. 
42.7\ 14 
45.1 (tl 



(13) 
^9^ 
13 
11 



38.4 
39.3 
41.2 
44.2 
41,8 
42.8 
41.3 



(11 

10 
10 
13 

'!io!' 



95. 
76.3 
62.4 
47.3 
106.3 
64.4 
73.7 



7i(12) 



15' 
16 
11* 
22 
IS 
12) 



46.5 (14) 
54.3 19 
57.3 (15 
5&.7 (13 
47.2.. 14' 1 
61.^412 



48. ^ 

45,3 

48,; 

52.2 

50.3 

50. li^ 

49.2 



104.7 
^4,1 
62.6 
54.0 

118.8 
72.6 

'^82.8 



;i4) 

13 
[11 

8 
[13 
111 

9) 



15) 

15 

18 

(11) 



TABLE 4 - 

I 

t 

Instrument * ' Toddlers ■ 

Pi^gtest Posttest 
Westt)y Symbolic Play Scale 2.4 ( 1) 3.4 ( 1) 

Criteria Checklist 139,8 (41) 193.6 (56) 



(Continued) i| , v >; ^ 

$pec1al Needs 't - ^ '^^ ^ Integrated " 

Pretest Posttest . Pretest Posttest 

3.2 ( 1) 4.2 ( 2) 5.3 ( 1) 6.0 ( 1) 

166.7 (49) 205.4 (61) 303.8 (59) 312^5^78) 



NOTE: Numbers In parentheses reflect standard deviations 

a. Alpem-Boll scores are expressed in mean number months. Scores on the LAP are expressed in both meair 
number of months and in the number of points or correct items. The Westby scores reflect the mean stagcf 
of development. The Criteria Checklist scores refer to the mean total scorfe, 

» . . 

b. On the average* there were 8 months between tha pretest and posttest period for the toddler classes* with 
a standard deviation of 3 months. Jl 

c. On the average,: there were approximately 7 months between the pretest and posttest periods fdr tt$f%p6c1a1 
needs classes, with a standard deviation of less than one month. 

d. On the average, there were 6^ 5, months between the pretest and posttest periods for the integrated classes, 
with a standard deviation of less than one month. 



Instruments can be attributed to the characteristics of the instruments. 

The professional staff views the LAP as a more reliable and sensitive 

instrument t^an the Alpern-Boll since, with the latter instrument, 

• ■ I ■ ..■ 

devel6pmental ages are determined on the basis of only a few items. 

Toiddlers cl ass . Repeated /measures anal vses of variance .demonstrated that 

''' . • 

there was a reliable change from pretest to posttest in all areag of 
dftyelopment for children in the toddlers classes. This was th^ case on 
both the Alpern-Boll arid the LAP (i.e., for scores measured in months and . 
in points). On the Alpern-Boll, the average number of months progress was 
^.6 in physical and social developent while in the other areas, four or 
njore months progress was observed during this period. The results from 
the LAP were similar to those of the Alpern-Boll in that the most progress 
w^s observed in 'cognitive and language developmental >reas (approximately 
e'^'to 7 months). However, contrary to the Alpern-Boll, the LAP showed 
.large gains in social development (8.5 months). Overall, the Alpern-Boll 
showed an averagei age gain of 4.1 months and the LAP showed a change of 
6.2 months.. Since handicapped children would not necessarily be |^ected 
to progress at the same rate as their normal peers, these findings suggest 
that^on the average; the developmental' gains found for the toddler classes 
were satisfactory given |hat the average amount of time between testing 
periods was eight months. 

' There also was a significant change from pretest to posttest on the 
Westby (one level) and on the Criteria Checklist (53.8 points). The 
observed change on the Westby is consistent with^the relatively lar^ 
changes in languagfr^and cognitive develojg^ment on the LAP since, presumably, 
the Westby 'measures changes in symbolic skills that are prerequisites for 
meaningful language. The large Increases from pretest to posttest^n the 



Criteria Checklist Indicate that behaviors viewed as Important for 
sufccessful Integration are becoming mor^,, stable and/or are emerging. 
Special needs classes . Repeated measure analyses of variance showed 
that..for children in the special needs classes, there was a re^ble 
Increase In average developjnental age from pretest- to posttest in 
all developmental areas except communication as measured by the Alpern- 
Boll (3.7 months change) and social development as measured by the LAP 
(1.5 months and 1.2 points change), However, on the, LAP, cognitive and 
language areas showed relatively* large Increases (5 and 3.3 months-, 
respectively) and, on the average,scores on the Westby Increased by one 
-Stage. These findings suggested that the null change In communication 
development on the Al pern-Boll was no cause for alarm." This also points 
out the 1|nportance of employing multiple batteries when evaluating the 
progress of handicapped children. The findings of. no change 1n social 
development on the LAP also was Inconsistent with the relatively large 
change In social developmental age (4.7 months) on the Alpern-Boll. 
Again-, this suggests that children In special heeds classes are progres- 
sing In social development but that perhaps the two Instruments assess 
different aspects of this construct. The developmerrtal areas showing the 
most change were social (4.7 months) and self help (4.4 months) on the 
Alpern-Boll and fine motor (4.1 months) and language (5.0 months) on 
the LAf>. 

Overall, developmental age Increased by 4.1 months and 3.3 months on 
the Alpern-Boll and the LAP, respectively. Gfven an average of seven months 
between testing pertods, this was considered satisfactory developmental 
progress, a| though some cphslderdtlon about the developmental constructs 
beirrg assesised on these two Instruments Is In order. Finally, scores on 
the Crlterla Checkltst Improved between testing periods (38.7 points) 



* ' 'I; 

which, again, suggested that behaviors that wye not prijsent during pre- 
test were emerging during posttest, and other behaviors vi^re becoming' 

■ •• ■ ■■ ■ . • ■ • ir' ' 

more stable. . . * , 

Integrated classes . Repeated measures analyses of variance shewed that 
for children In integrated classes there was a significant incl|ase in 
developmental age between. testing periods in all areas of the Ai|i|rh-Boll 
and the LAP. On • the Al pern-Boll , physical, self help, and academic % 
developmental age Increased the most (5.8, 6.1, and 10.4 months, resp|c- 
tively). On the lap; all developmental areas showed Increases of at leakt 
6 months. Given that there was an average of 6.5 months between testing i 
periods the average developmental progress of children in Integrated. ^| 
classes was viewed as excellent. 

Overall, there was an ihcreasj of 6.1 an(J 7.9 montjis In developme^al " 
age on .the Al pern-Boll and t.he LAP, respectively. In addition, there was 

t 

a reliable Increase in *verage stage on the Viestby (.7). However, as / 

' ' ' "t 
Table 4 shows, the Increase from pretest to posttest on the Criteria 

i _ . ' ' ■ . . ■ . . ^ 

.Checklist was 'small (8.7 points); .this change was not significant. Perhaps 

,this finding can be explained by the Initially high scolfes on the Crfter^ia 

Checklist during pretest^; while there is still room for improvement, these 

Children, on the average ,\li^eady are exhibiting relatively' atable behaviors 

at the beginning of the school year. 

■ • ■ ' ■ ■ . . • ' . \ 

Summary ' ■ . . i • . ^ 

These data docurnented the change in developmental age over the school 

year. All classes (toddlers, special needs, and Integrated) .improved - 

■ • 4 

between testing periods in almost all skill areas. Again, It is difficult 

to-attribute this progress to, a specific factor or factors. Nonetheless, 

■ ■ ' . * 

the developmental gains that were achieved in most of the areas wer^ 

* ' ' i ' , < 

' ...I V ■ 



cons.1t!ered satisfactory apd, for the Integrated classes, the gains . 
were evaluated as excel Ijit. In the integrated classes, developmental 
gains of at least 6 months were found which Is approximately thQ 

amount of time that elapsed between testing periods. Since we would 

• ■ . . ' ■ . • 

not necessaMly expect' handicapped Children to progress at the^ same 

V r ■ . - . ■ 

rate as normal children, these findings were encouraging. 
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Making Classroom Placement Decisions for 
Handicapped Children 



k. 



When an early intervention program, sych as the Albuquerque 

'Special Preschool, offers a variety of preschool classes to^ 

population of children with varied develdpjnental delays, pi aceii||||^ 

of thesV, children in the most appropriate classes is a dif.f4cult 

.... ■ 
and important task. All too oftem, the placement decision hinges 

on developmental tests which provide rather gross suminarizing v 

scores and'fall to accoiipt for slow or var1|ble growth rates of 

*ome handicapped^ctijn^re^^ and needs of handlfapped 

children are not the only mp^ant considerations in placement 

decisions. Parental.expectatt^ns and the opinions of professional 

staff, representing several dise.iplines, enter into^the decision, 

as well. In addition, program^mltations such as, cjass size, 

staff cap^b^llt} and available transportation complicate the process 

At the Albuquerque. Special Preschool, the need to objectify , 

and sensitize the placement process became apparent as^ a model was 

developed to Integrate handicapped children. The need for greater 

\ ■ ■ ■ 

objectivity in th^ placement process became more imporitant since 

the desiro^bility ^of intervention In the least possible restrictive 

environment has led "many parents and "staff members to .prefer Inte- 

grated class placement. However, our experience and research 

suggests that f^r some handicapped children a more traditional 

■■ . . • 

special needs class Is more appropriate than an integrated setting. 

While a program may be committed to including no nhandl capped peers 

In the early education of exceptional children whenever possible. 



the need for 'exposure to normal peers, may not be the overriding 
concern In determining the appropriateness of Integrated class 
placement; 

i. • • ■ 

As described earlier, placement options cLi|irently Include ; 

toddler classes for the two and three year olds, and either a*! 
^^traditional special education class or an Integrated program for 
children from three to five ytears old. Since the youngest children 
ire normally placed In the^.^pddiler classi placement decisions for 
older children generally are concerned with which cUss, special! 
needs or Integrated, will maximize a ch11d\s development. Thus, 
It Is these two classes that are the foc^s-of the placement process.. 

The placement process was objectified by\it111z1ng four Instru- 
ments (the Criteria Checklist, the Al pern-Boll the LAP, and tjle * 
Westby) to make placement decisions. The use of multiple Instruments 
provides a great deal of Information on each child for placement 
purposes, and is considered necessary to, maintairl the reliability 
and validity of this process. A. discriminant analysis with classi- * 
^fication was employed to evaluate empirically th^ success of this 
battery of tests in discriminating between children who are in 
special needs.and integrated placements. During the 1982-1983 ^ 
school year, this analysis indicated' that the Critei^ia Checklist 

and the LAP significantly discriminated between placement groups 

■ ' "• ■ 

and -that 93% of the children were correctly placed on the bdsls 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ * . . ■ - ~ * '■ ' 

of theif scores on these Ihitruments.j Further, a post hoc analysis 

of the data on the two Incorrectly placed children showed that their 

■■ * ■ ■ . * 

placements were not made on the basis of the test battery. ♦ 
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Since the Preschool has revised the Criteria Check! ist since last 

year and because of the small sample sizes, the classification 

• ■ .. ■ ■ 

results could change this year. 

If the instruments employed in the placement process contribute 

uf^que infection on each child and account. fpra^sj^lf * 

proportion of the variance in scQrei5;:J?e|ween children in special 
needs and integrated placements, then it is important to ask if 
this battery of scores has external validity, as well. This is 
important since we should not presume that a battery of jfcts would 
contain necessarily all relevant information about an individual ^ 
child and, perhaps, other considerations related to t?ie success of^ 
the placement process. Tlje external validity of, the placement 
process Will be examined \^y assessing professionals' judgment of 
the success qf a particular classroom placement. 

C t ' 

Subjects. The same children who were described earlier and 
j(^ho were enrolled in the special needs or the Integrated classes 
served as. subjects. Tliere were |2__chi.ldren In the Integrated ^ 
clashes and 14 children In the special needs classes. , 

Instruments. "^The four instruments employe'd as criteria for 
making placemeat decisions were the Criteria Checklist, the LAP, 
the Westby, and the Alpern-Boll. (frhese instruments have been 
described earlier in this report.) the four. Instruments were 
administered in the fall '0^.1983. Again, since placement decisions 
concerned only chfldren who were too old for enrollment In a toddler 
class, data on the battery of four Instruments were analyzed Only 
%for, children placed in Integrated or special needs classes. 
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Data analyses. A discriminant analysis, v^i th itlfcssification 

■' * ' '' ■ \' 

was employed *tb evaluate emplrjjBally ithe success of .the battery of 

t . .■ * 

tests' in discriminating between handicapped; chUdren who were in 
integrated and special news classroom p.Vaeements. This analysis 
indicated which Instruments sigo*ificahtly d1sdrjmiriated between ■ . 
placement groups and the percent of handicapped children who' were- 
^correttly placed given their scor^s;on the criteria measures. '••^^^'.'ii^'j^^y:^^ 
ISince actual placement decisions wer6 influenced most by scor^^s" -V^- -^^^^^^^^^^^ 
on the^riterla,XheciU4;5t> sc^r^s-oH^t^^ were enter^gid . • V 

first in the discriminant analy.ijs/. Sc6r.es on thei'remaining ;tivree*^^ 
instruments were entered "in tfie. second step'of the discriminant .'■V-.--' ' 

analysis, since, they Iwisre considered to be of secondary impar*tance^ ' 
in the placement prdcesls.' ; r' . ■ ■ 

Placement s,UGCess V'atin^s. Tne empirical .findings ftcom' Se 
Classification analysis were compared to profess iona^ls' judgmerits . 
of the succe^s;,o1* a particular placement. ;An iristrujtie#Va^ . ' S^fS 
developed which a^k'ed professionals to'ratei how $ucc6Ssfu^ a 
room placement had been for IndividdaTi.chtldr^n'v Th^y -Wre asked '^/-^ 
to considpr a (;hild's funiiidning j.evel ,:at; the begi^hnli^^^^ 



■ • . ■ ■■■.■Di- 



. , / •■ ■■ I • J ■ ^ . ■. v.- . ,-■ ■ .... 

year and decide whethe** or ndt- ,(on.(?t/f1v!e point Likert;i:$cal§)i:thi^^;^^ 



class placement facil l.tated 'a :dhild's/aeyelopments;1n .eiie^^ 'ofMVen- - , r ^^'^^'^ i't-- 
. developmentiil ;;drek.s' (i-.ie. , gross motor, fine ■i)fiQ*(?r,$e^|,f ,h(6|;||:,'^<;' , 'f^F 
language;' speech, cognit1vet^''anHi^k1al)/\i;i^^ 

a copy of this instrument^ ■■• ' \ ^ ' /•.ij^^' ^■fe^v^^^^^ 



Three prpf^ssionals rat^<*rea^^:h chtTdl' in,K% or Jw^eld'iF tilfi^'* ■ ■$ -0.^ 



Ttie raters wfeyie'iiot,!tedc^ biit'iill w6re fani'il iar nr.w,.v««.iii! .>>i« iMr^n , . , 
,and 'th0 pla<iemen,t$ pi 



a<ienient$ pptioniat^the PV^aschod"!-'^' "V J'v.--^^ '^^^'^HM'^?'':^ 



'ti. 



S V:v»:- ' . . I3iscriffi1narit and cVasslflcation analysis . A stepwise criteria '"• 

: : V-o.: , ' •<*^^^^^ analysis \^inpl eying Rao's V itiethod entered the variables 
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1ntO|>,the (.equation according to the order of their importance in 
.making placernent decUions> v The -dijscriminaot analysis indicated 

•- • . ... ' '."'y- ■ ■ ■■ ■■■■■■■■ ■• ■■■■ ' ^- k! - . . ■ . 

that score$ on the four Instrumerfts rel iibly discriminated between, 
chfldren in the two classroom placements, V ».53.47, p<.001. 
Classroom pi aceiinent accounted for^app'roximately 69 percent of the 
variance in the linear combination of scores on the four instruments 
tl.'^.',-th?*discriminajit function). However, the Westby and the LAP. 
did not accfpunt.for additidnal signifttant variance in -scores .^between 



■ HO--- 



• classroom placements. TWW latter finding was incons-istent with the 

• results from the same anal ys is -^f the, placement process during the 

. ** ^ .... 

. 19$2^-1 5^3 ' school year. In thii earl ieir fnalysis;f tbi We^tby and l;he 

A|jjern-Boll did not account for, ^ddUiohal significant" variance In 

. ^^cores betwfeen classrbom placements,- Perhaps the> discrepancy 

'between th^se *an^»iysies can be expld 1 ned by the repeat r6v1 sionsf 

; ■ of the Criteriij Chetki-ist fhlch may have' lmproved^the/discrimirta ting 
: ' ■ " '. . - . ^ .■ ' ..■ ' ■ • ■ ^ • 

power of the jnstrutneni, .;Altern*t"iv6ly» it is velry probable that 

v' with the small iaihpVe iiies the*discr1fljinaht fuOGt1an$'"wou not be 

3"^ ' ■ I ' r'a^lstable ^s would be desV^We-uifen^^^^ Is cl^froiii an 

■ .|xam.inat1on of th0.cdrrelat^^^^^ Ijrifitrument to. the discrimV 

§ /V S^ant;fMhct1on Ct.evg^^ structure matrixj that^ the Criteria 

■■iylVQ::^^'r:^0\^cV\Mt and -the AlperrtrBoll^brrelatetl more'strongly with the '' 

^ discrirfnina'nl; function (.39 and than the iAP (.55) or the 
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Thus, two of the four testing instruments accounted for uniquef' 
variance, between speciairneeds and inte^ated placement^. This 
.conclusion was verified by the Classification analysis which showed 
that approximately 92.31% of tfje. children (24 children) were class! 
fi'ed correctly on the basis of their Criteria Checklist and LAP 
scores. Only two children, one in the special heeds class and on6 
in 1;he integrated class^,were incorrectly classified on the basis 
of these scores. >• 

An incorrectly classified child indicates that there is a 
higher probability of that child belongtng to the group of which 
he or she is not actually a member » The probability that the' 
chilcf in th6 special needs class belo/jged in the integrated class 
was .77. This child had ©scores t)n the Criteria "Checklist and thfe . 

\ 

LAP that were withifi one standard deviation of the integrated 
group's means. However, this- child wasjplaced in the special needs 
class because it ^as the only placement' a vaiUble at the time. 
Approximately four months into the program, the staff concluded 
that the child v^s more appropriate for an integrated class, and 
at that time began visiting the integrated class. The probability 
that one integra.ted child belonged to the special needs class 
was .96. This child had scores on the Criteria Checklist and. Sie 
LAT that were within one standard deviation of the sp|cial needs 
groi^'js means. This chlld-was placed In* the integrated cHtss 
beqajjse it was the onl/ placement that the*'parents would accent. 
Thus, the (Placements of the two Incorrectly classified chlldJ'en 
were not, b*sed 6n sdores on the*. Instruments. Rather, other 

criteria not assessed on these 1nstryi(fients servedras th^ basis for 

. '■ • ■ ■ \ I . 

. the two, placement decisions. I ' 



Successful placement ratings . Overall Interrater reliability of 
professionals' judgments of the success of classroom placements was, 
high, alpha .91. In addition, the interrater reliability for each 
of the developmental areas was also very good (alpl\a » .73, .83, '..78, 
."85, .88, .93, and .90 for gross motor, fine motor, self help, 
language, speech* cognitive, and social, respectively). Because 
of thejvigh interrater reliability, ratings Were averaged across 
raters for the remaining analyses. ^ 

An. examination of the average ratings of classroom placement 
success for the , two incorrectly classified children showed that 
for all developmental* areas, ratings were less than 3, which 
indicated that, in the judgment of the professirfifials, the child 
made some developmental progress but may have gained more in a 

♦ 

different classroom placement. By^ comparison, the ratings of y 
clarssroom placement success for the correctly classified children / 
showed that for all developmental areas, the average ratings were 
greater than 4, which indicates th&t children made more develop- 
mental progress than they would have in a different classroom 
placement. Further, an examination of the frequency distributions 
of* these ratings showed that, in most developmental areas, no more 
than two children received- ratings that were greater than 3 but less * 
than 4. Exceptions to this were four childrert^n the special needs 
class who received average ratings between 3 Jijid 4. Ave Kagin^a cross 
all developmental areas, all correctly classified children received 
ratings of 4 or greater, Wlttt one child in thfe 

special needs class who received an overall* rating of 3.81. These « 
findings demonstrate that the correctly classified children were 



ju^ge(t.^by professionals as making develofjmental gains that would 
not have been made in an alterrtative placement. The r^lsuUs also' 
provide external validity for the procedure of using scares on the 
four Instruments i/i making successful classroom placement decisions. 
- Summary , , . ' 

The discriminant analysis demonstrated the effipacy of two out 
of four instruments in discriminating and correctly classifying 

-special needs and integrated classroom placements. Scores on the 
Criteria Checkl^ and the Al pern-Boll contributed unique ii|>formation 
in discriminating between classroom placements, although, the 
Criteria Checklist was the jpst discriminator. The remainirA two" 
instruments did not provide additional signific|nt information for 
discriminating between children in the- two classrooms perhjips because 
they had high correlations with both the Criteria Check-1 isf trnd-ihe 
Alpern-Boll i 'consequently, th^^ay hive shared large overlap vari- 
ances which were' cancelled ou.t^'in the analysis. 

Because previous analyses (i'.e., 1982-1983 school year) showed 
that the l/AP, .rather than the Alpern^oll, was a significant dis- 
crimiilator between class^yom placements, it i^ important to 

, re-evaluate Aese findin/s on a larger sample. A larger sample / 
$ize would mitigate the protJlems of elevated and unstable correla- 
tion coefficients that often are associated with small sample sizes. 
Moreover, since the Criteria Checklist Is now completely revised, 
data from this year's analysis can be used in future studies in 
Torder to' help increase samjrte sizes. 

the clas$1f1cation analysis validated statistically the success 
of the discriminant ^naly^ls by showing that. 92% of the children 
wpre correctly classriffed, • Follow-up analyses also showed that the' 



placement decisions of two incorrectly classified children were 
based on factors no,;t assessed oh the instruments. These factors' 
included limitations in classroom size iind parental expectations'^ 
Placement decisions based) on these types of cdnsiderations generiilly 
cannot be avoided. 

Final lyi professional judgments of classroom placement succiiss 
validated the empirical findings from the discriminant and classifi- 
cation analyses. The incorrectly classified children were judged as 
having .placements "that 'weire* not optimal for developinqi^fal gains, and 
correctly classified children were rated as having placements that 
facilitated their developmental progress. 

In general, these findings can be used as a guideline for 
making placement decisions. The results from this analysis an;l 
previous year's indicated that the Criteria Checklist 1$ the most 
important predictor of qlassroom placement success and that the ' 
Alpern-Boll and/or the LAP are useful as well. The Westby does 
net appeaV%to contributej unique information,- over and above that 
providerty^the other th^iree instruments, in making successful 
placement decisions. The average level of functioning on,,these 
instruments and the valiahce associated with each mean; may serve \ 
.as general guidelines for placement decisiins in conjunction with 
professionals' judgments. ■ ^ 

It cannot be overstated that replication of these/analyses Is 
important due to the small sample size. Theimethpdology employed 
in thi^lstudy may help improve the quality of program evaluation, 
in addition to facilitating and objectlfjtig the placement proce 
With a sufficiently large sample, the resulting guidelines from 
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this methoiJology could have an Important Impact on early intervention 
programs;. 'These guid^l ines^-coulcj be useful to programs that do'-not'' 
have the mul)tidiscipl1ndry staff to provide ttie comprehensive eva'Tu^ 
ations and recommeodayons desirable for successful placement of 
hanidicappedlchlldren. , . 
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Classroom Goals ' . 

, An Important component of the classroom placement decision 
process Is knowledge of the various classrooiir structures. While 
knowledge of classroom size, the types of teaching staff, th^ age 
rang^ and handicapping conditions of children, and- whether or not 
the class Is Integrated provides useful 1nfj|j|Bt1on about the nature 
of the educational and developmental eovironment, this Information is: 

"V ■ 

• not necessarily sufficient for making placement ddcisioris. Ideally, 
the goals and objectives of a classroom should -dddress the needs .and 
strengths of the children', and classrooms may vary in. tink extent to 
which they ^Can optimally facilitat^n individual child's developm^t. 
Therefore, a second aspect of detailing the placement process at 

4he Albuquerque-Speciar Preschool was to describe the structure of 

\ ■■ . 

various classroom Settings by relating them to the primary and 

secondary goals established for each cWld at the beginning of* the 

school year. It is Important to recognize that this is considered 

a method of supplementing, rather than replacing, other available 

descriptive information about classroom structure. We realize that 

some goals written for .individual children may ntt be accomplished 

or facilitated directly within the classroom environment, but^ 

perhaps during experience^ outside of the class such as in speech 

or occupational therapy and in the home environment. Howtever, the 

primary- goals for individual children should be related, in general, 

to the classroom placelment. It is uncl.ear a^ to whether secondary 

goals would necessarily be related to classroom placement since 

these goals a^^^nsidered to be of lesser Importance. - 
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> Knowledge of th^ types o^f gdals that ar6 written for children 
as a function of classroofi) placement in conjunction with a description 
of developmental profiles and scores on the Criteria Checklist is 
important information for other early childhood intervention programs 
that desire to benefit from somfe of the experience and research of 
the PreschooT staff. Specifically," this information will provide 
other- prograjns with a more detailed description of the various class- 
room placement options aviiilable at the Preschool. In turn. 'the use 
by other earlyxtOldh^od programs of the guidelines that werfe estab- 
lished in the discriminant and classification analyses for making 
placement decisions will be .contingent on placements that generally 
meet the described goals and classroom structures of the Preschool . 
Method a . 

. Subjects . Data were collected on the same group of handicapped 
children that were described earlier in this.^report. 

Data collection . For each child,' primary and secondary goals 
(I.e., individualized educational plans) were established at the 
beginning of the school year. Goals were categorized into eight 
different developmental areas: gross motor, fine motor, .self. hel p, 
language, speech, social, cognitive, and behavioral. Hie appendix 
contains a listing of the specific goals associated with each 
developmental area. Thf reader should note that within each devel-. 

* . \ ' 

opmental area the goals, differ in diffkulty. Consequently, we 
wpuld expect to see more goals written for, complex skills (within 
a given developmental areal for children in Integrated placements 
ir) comparison, for Instance, to childr^en in toddler placements. \, 
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The pattern of results genera^y' supported this statement; however, 
because of the small sample ^^ze and the broad /ange of goals, data 
were sunwartzed according tt 'geals for each developmental area. 
' Results' ' . * ' ■ 

Primary goals . Tafle 5 summarizes the primary '^*oals as a- 
functiorrof cl'assrooin: placemei^t. This tablfe shows that for inte- 
grated classrooms m^^t goals were written for self-help, languagef. 



social,. and c6gn|tiv^ developmental areas (19%, 19%, 16%, and 16%, 
respectively) . .f By comparison, the majority (h" goals in the special 
needs classe-^ wer6 written, for language development (40%f although 
§bals we rj» written relatively often in several other areas except 
In fine 'motor, speech; and behavioral developmental areas (2%, 4%, 
and respectively). For the tOdd\e^ classes, languagyQevelop- 
ment appeared to be a ^strong focus (30%) in additiop to g/oss motor, 

/■"■ ' . 

5elf help, and cognitive developmental areas (19%, 23%, and 19%). 

/While it is somewhat difficult to compare act-oss classroonfe due tQ 

' the differences in classroom siz4 and the rtum*fer of goal4 written as 

a function of classroom, it dpes appear that behav4gral goals 

generally were not consiydeKif to b^ of primary importance in any 

of the classrooms. - Further, -gross inotor and self help develip- 

.mental goals.a[}peared to be of most importance in the toddler 
- . /» .. 

, classes in comparison to special needs and integrated classes; gross 

motor goals generally did not appear to be of primary concern in the 

■ - ■ J 

integrated classes. While language goals frequently were written in 

^ V 

all classes, they became less frequent moving from the toddlers 

\ ' 

classes to integrated placements. However, the reverse was found 
for speech goals; these goals became more ftequent when moving from 
the toddlers to the Integrated p^lacement., t^"3 
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TABLE 5 1 
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Primary Goals as 


a Function of Classroom 






LLMjoKUUM 


TODDLERS 


QOCr T Al 




INTEGRATED 


• 


Frequency 


Percent 


rreQuency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Primary Goal 




t 










Gross itiotor 


9 


19% 


6 


^3% 
2% 


3 


8% 


Fine motor 


2 


'4% 


1 


• ' 2 


5% 


Self help 


r 


23% 


6 


13% 


• 

7 


19% 


Language 


14 


30% 


18 


40% 


7 


19% 


Speech 


2 


4% 




4% 


4 . 


11%. ^ 


Social 


0 


0% 


5 


11% 


6 


16% 


Cognitive 


9 


19% 


5 


11% 


6 


1*6% 


Behavioral 


0 


0% 


2 


^% 


2 


5% 


- - - ■ - ^ • . 


TOTAL Number of . 
Goals written 


^ 37 


100% 


45 


100% 


47 


100% 


MEAN Number of 
Goals writton 

. 


.3.6 


4 


3.2 




3.V • 





°NdTE: Frequencies are based On the number of goals written in a particular developmental are^. . 
Some children may Have mor^ than one (but not more than two) goals written for a devel- 
opmental area^ Percents represent the ratio of the number of goals wmltten for individual 
chjildren in a^particular classrooi^. , . 



Percent columns may not total to 100% due to rounding error. 
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, Secondary goals . Table i summarizes the secondary goals as a 
function of classroom placement. This table shows that for integrated 
placements the frequency with which secondaV^y goals wfire \^ritten was 
approximately the same for all developmental areas (between 10% and 
16%) with the exceptions of the gross motor developmental area (29%), 
where the largest number of goaU were established, and the fine motor 
and language developmental areas in which only a relatively small, 
percent were established (4%j^nd 8%). These results were very similar 
to those found for the special needs classroom placements, with a few 
exceptions: F.irst, secondary goals for gross motor development were 
not as frequent as in the integrated placements (11%),. and fine motor 
secondary goals were established often (i7%). For toddler placements, 
very few secondary goals were. written for self help, language, and^ 

cognitive develQpmental areas (6%, 0%, and 7%} while secondary goals 

, , • ' -f ' ■ 

were written frequently in the other developmental areas (between 
14% and 21%)'. \ 

Comparing. across classroom placements, relatlvel/ few secondary 
language goiils were es:tablished for children in all placements, 
although, a relatively large number of prijnary languag'e goals were 
written for children in .a^l. classroom placements. Thus, for most 
children, it appear^ed from these data that language development was 
strongly emphasized relative to other skills, particularly in toddler 
and special need$ classroom placements. By comjJari'son, primary goals, 
for speech were writtelh infrequently for toddler and special needs 
.placements but more often for integrated placements; however, ,^ 
secondary speech goals were established often for children i^all 
classroom placements, suggesting that speech development was a 
secondary concern in all classes. . 




Secondary Goals as a Function of Classroom 



' classroom . TOBDLERS SPECIAL NEEDS . . INTEGRATED 



*• 1 • 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


.Frequency 


Percent 


Secondary 60^ 
Gross Motor . 


. .10 


14% 


8 


. 11% 


15... 


29% 


Fine Motor 


12 


17% • 


13 . 


17% 




4% 


Self help 


4 . 


6% " 


10 


13% 




10% 


Language 
Speech 


^ 0 




2 


2% . 


4 


8% 


10 


14% 


12 \ 


16% 


7 


14% 


Social 


15 


21% 


8 


11% 


5 


10% , 


Cognitive 


5 


7% 


11 


15% 


6 


16% 


Behavioral 


,14 


20% 


• 11 


15% 


8 


15% 


' > — '■ 

TOTAL Number 
of Goals Written 


70 


100% 


' 75 


4 

100% 


52 


. 

100%' 


MEAN Number of 
Goals written 


3.9 


1 


4.3 




3 





NOTE; Frequencies are ba«ed on^ the number of goals written In a particular developmental lirea. 

Some chlldren-may have more than one (but, not more than two) gbals written for a particular 
developmental area. tPercents represent th,e ratio df the number of goal,s written for an area 
' divided by the total number of goals written for individual -children in a particular class- 
• room. I . 



Percent columns may not total to 100% due to rounding error. 



Ifi al.1^.clas5robrr)s, primary joals for behavior we re. written 
•:1-nfr©t|iientVy,*but secondary*^goa1s In this ar.ea were established often. 
Thus. -whi/k' behavior, skills were of (poncarn, they did not, appear to 
be of primary importance in all three -classroom^. ^ Social develop- 
ment, hdV/ever, was a" primary and secondary concern in^'special needs 

' ' ' ■■ " ■ ■ 

and integrated placements but of only secondary Importance in the',' 

toddler placement. .This seemed lo^cal since mar\y of the social 

goals refle|:ted behaviors that only older children would be expected 

tO; begin developing. * " * , 

In general, self help and cognitive skills were of both primary 

and secondaryx importance In all three classroom, settings. The 

emphasis on. gross motor development was mo^t apparent In the toddleV* 

and special needs cTasses* although, secondary goals for this area 

were established often in the integrated placements; Finally, feW 

primary goals were written for fine motor development in any of the 

classroom placements; however, this developmental area ^was emphasized 

f 

frequently in the secondary goals of toddler and special needs 
placements. ' ' - * - 

Summary • r-. . 



While the. sample size was small, a pattern of results was found- 
that related the goals established for individual ch.11dren and 
classroom placements. This pattern provided some preliminary 
information about aspects of classroom structure and how. this varies '• 
in the different cT^Hs. In general, the re,su1 tS/^suggested that 
all classes strongly emphasised language development, relative to 
other skills, bu^ to a slightly lesser extent ij^the Integrated, 
placemeDt. Social development appeared to be a primary focus in* 
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special needs and i n tegr^ted pi aceinen^i:;>hi 1 engross tnotor and' f 1 n& " ' • •> i 



J, 



'A 



motor ;deve1 ojimeht" were" of pipre concern - .1|iii':'the toddler and specia 1 

needs c las se?,,,' Both, self help and^Cbghitive developiiieht appeared'-'* ' ' 
•• '. '"■ ' ■ (■■' ■./ ■. \t y ". 

^ to be empihaslzed 1 n primary, : ra$ ■ wel 1 as secondary : 'gfaial s for' ihil dren • 

l5'.:all pl^cerflents. Finally, although speech and behavioral goals dicl" " 

• not appear' to be a pniitiary concern, they were considered to be' Of , ■ f 

secondary importance in all. three, classrQpm placemen t?, 

v.- •'• ■ ■■ ■ , • 't '■• - '■' "■ ' " ' / , ■ ' ■■■■ / ' ' ' ■■• ' 
The trends found in this da tai for,'g[oaU. .es t»bl 1 shed in .classes 

: *■■■ > ' ■.- ■ • ■ . . » ■ ■ ■ ■ * ■ ■" ^- ■ ' « 

«.■■■ ■ ■"' ■ . ... • . . 

. , suggested that classroom "placements vary in terms' of the empWasis . - 
. . placed on the develjDpment of various s)!:illSi assuftiing that the'- V ^ 
individualized educational programs written for children reflect 

■ ^ ■ 1 ft ■ . .. . ■ * ' ■ 

some, but not necessarily all> information about classroom' structure. 
Hoifever, due to the small sample, sizei it js imRortant^ to continue 
the documentation of goals as they ♦•elatd to classroom placeWients in 
. ordc^r to ascertain this relationship more reliably. In addition, a ' , / 
larger sample size would enable an analysis of the specjf-ic goals /, 

within a developmental area as a function of classroom. ' This would 

• ■ ■ ■ • -. , 

« ■■ , 

■ afford a more accurate and lucid description of developmental skills 
that are emphasized in various classrooms at the^Preschool" and,' 
consequently, provide a- more det;a11ed analysis of classroom structure. 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD SPECIAL EDUCATION 

OUTREACH FAIR 

• . . JULY 10,' 198A. ■ 

■ .THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
SHAFFER HALL 
HOMEWOOD CAMPUS 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

AGENDA * / 



• . • r ■ ' 

8:30 - 9:00, a.ifi. . REGISTRATION * 

i ^ . Coffee and 0301311 

' -ru^. ^1 - „ J ' n_.. J 1 1 J.. 



The Glass' Pavllllori 



" 9:00' --9:20 a.m." . . . UeLGOME .* • ' 

OPENING REMARKS ' ' . ' 

-\- ■ . ■ . ' • . .' 

' . ' , - Dr. GJ.lbert Schiffman 

* Professor of Education 

Coorcjinatqr of Exceptional Children Programs 
. r * Division of Education 

. The Johns Hopkins University 

^ ' Sheila Drapeir ,i 

Acting Branch Chief . 1 

, t ' Program Devel6pment and Assistance Branch 

Maryland State Department of EdycatJton ; 
Division of Special Education 

■ • ■ s ■ ..r . 

. • - OVERVIEW OF DAYS' ACTIVITIES • 

/ . 

/ ,* ^ ' Nancy Vorobey • j 

• . ■ Assistant Project Cooi/dinator 

State Implementation- C^ta^if ' 

• * • ^ '. i - 

9:20 - 9:30 3;,ra. • * BREAK 

9:30 - 10:30 a.m. PRESENTATIONS t SHAFFER HALL 

' ' ■■■■»■■■ i 

MODEL PftfS'CHOOL CENTER ^ Room 3 / 
'* • , Settle > Washington 

' • SKI HI . , ""■ Room lOp ' 

l^gan, Utah / 

• . . PkbJECT OUTFIT Room 202 ^- , 

. ' ■ ^ Nashyille Tennessee 

. ^ * PROJECT UPSTART Room 300 

• Washington, D.C. • " 

..„.•■■ :iC4, ■ ■ ■■ . 
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10:30 - 10:A5 a.m. 
10:45 - 11:45 a.m. 



11:45 - 12:00 p.m. 
12:00 - 1:30 p.m. 

1:30 - 3:30 p.m. 



1:45; - 2:45 p.m. 



2:45 - 3iOO p.m. 
3:00 - 4:00 p.m. 



ALBUQUERQUE fNTEGRATION/ . Room 301 

OUTREACH PROJECT 
Albuquergue, New Mexico 

BREAK 

PRESENTATIONS CONTJNUED 



Room 3 
ftoom 100 
Room 202 
Room 301 



HIGH/SCOPE 
Vpsilanti, Michigan 

RUTLAND CENTER 
Athens, Georgia 

pro:ject optimus 

Brighjten, M^ssathusett-s 
ERIN 

Dedham, Massachusetts 

BREAK 

LUNCHEON 

THE GUSS PAVILLION 



DROP -IN COMPUTER Room 101 

DEMONSTRATION 
Dr. Gllbett S.chif^man 

PRESENTATIONS CONTINUED * 

* ?:30 - 10:30 a.m, sessions repeated 



BREAK 



PRESENTATIONS CONTINUED * 
* l6:45 - 11:45 a.m. sessions repeated 
• CONFEMCE CONCLUDES 



f 



ERIC 



« 



1C5 



i 



.c- 



\ - 



ARPENDIX A 



/ 
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3501 Campus Blvd: NE* 
Albuquerque, New A^exico. 87106 
505/266-8811 



Vol.2 No.l 



December- January,, 1983 I Contact: Peggy Sheldon/Parro Routon ^ 



Focus 



Season's Greetings! Cold weather is upon us and peopJ.e are gearing up for the wintei:. 
This edition of Reacl\ Out treats readers to a potpourri ;of articles. Some are about 
the holidays andn family gatherings typical of this . season^ Others are geared to the 
practicalities of day to day living with a child; what to do when he hasr a cold,, how 
to start him on a self-feeding program, and how to entertain him when you are busy in 
the house^etc. This issue begins our second keries of newsletters. TJhere will be four 
sent out between December, 1983 and July, 198A. Each i^ewsletter will havfe articles 
an(} ideas writCen by staff from Albuquerque Special Preschool and froin pur readership . 
Including parents as well as professionals.. 

■ 

A brief descripticfft of Reach Oiit is in order for those who have recently been addec) to 
our mailing list; This nesws letter is produced Jihrbugh the Outreach project at the 
Preschool* jfie project is funded through a federal grant and allows us to share informa- 
tion about good teaching and child rearing practices for both handicapped and nonhand- 
icapped children. Written in format ion Jjas proven to be an effective way to reach many 
people^. ' We hope you will benefit. ' * • 



Response Section 

We need to update our ifiailici^fe list- Please 
send us any new names and/or mailing' addresses! 

r 

It Is important for us to kftow if this .news- 
letter has been a valuable service. We are , 
getting ready to write Oifr proposal for next 
fall and would appreciate It If you' would take 
the j:lme t^o write us with your Input. Sugges- 
tions for future topics are welcome. Also, * 
feel free to submit any articles. 



Chck)sing Toys 



by Linda Askew , Integration Specialist, 
Albuquerque Special Preschool 

/ 

Children can be very inventive. Play- 
things |j;hat allow them to use their 
imagination and ability serve as tools 
to help them understand their world and 
how tQ adapt to It. They can problem 
solve and master situations through 
play. As they grow older, their play 
becomes mer^ sophisticated. ' They use 

Continued ^ 



This document' was . prepared pursuant to Contract //G008202867 with thfe U.S. Department of 
Education, Of :^ice of Special Education an<i Rehabilitative^ Services. ' Contractors undier*- 
taking such projects* undef Government sponsorship are encouraged td express their" judgement 
* freely In professional and technical matters. Points of view^ or opinions do not , therefore, 
O necessarily reprepent offidi^l Depattinent of Education posiltion or policy. 



their toys in a more complex way. Tojys can in- 
clude household Items -like boxes an4 dress up. 
clothes, as w^li as commercial products. Be'" 
aw^re that when ^ toy is expensive , ii does 
not guarantee that it is good. 

IS THE TO Y SAFE? 

Many unsafe features, like sharp .^pdges , 
are obvious. Some features are less apparent 
such as lead-based paint; The^ Consumer 
Products Safety Commission publishes a list 
of hazardous itoy« j^s well aa safety guidelines. 
It is also important to consider the age of the 
child. What i&^^jjS for a two year old may be 
^ dangei;ous for 'WSfx morfth old. The toy should, 
be durable and not eaaily broken, 

IS THE TOY APPROPRIATE FOR->THE CHILD \S AGE? 

Very young children g6t the most benefit- 
^ from toys* that are realistic • A two year old 
needs a truck to pl^ trucks. Imagination 
develops in older childrffeh. They are able to 
use more abstract objects. A six year old 
can pretend that a block is a truck. 

CA^N THE CHILD BE A PARTICIPANT? 

Often, toys a^e^designed only to enter- 
tain^ A child usuall]^ looses interest with 
this type of toy. He can learn about cause 
and effect from toys that require pattlcipa- 
tion. When* a child must "do something'* to 
the toy, he dev^^rps high level skills and 
gdirfs a sense control" over his environ- , 
ment.' X ■ 



HOW COMPLEX IS THE TOY? 

A -complex toy is one that can ^be used in 
many ways. Complex tpys require more of a , 
child and allow for Creativity. An example is 
a ball. It can be bounced, rolled, squeezed 
arid thrown/ It oan be used by an' individual 
or a group, 

» 

WHAT MATERIALS ALLOW FOR UNSTRUCTURED PLAY? 



Playdough , paint j 



water are examples 



of things that are played with in an unstruc*^ 
tured way. There' is np/set rule about how, to 
play with them|| Children can use their 
imagination ^ana develop their creativity by 
pjaying with these types of materials. 
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^ yDOES THE TOY HAVE MULTIPLE USES Z 

Some toys have only one use. Others 
can be used in several ways. A shovel 
does not always have to be used In the 
sandbox. It can also be used to cut 
playdoug;h or to pour water in the tub. 

DOES THE TOY INTEREST THE CHILD? 

It Is ipiportant to remember that each 
child is an individual with unique skills 
and abilities. The toys that will get the 
most use. are those that match the child's 
interests. , * . 



Classification-Toys 

From: THE WISE CHOICE OF TOYS* by 
Ethel Kawsin. 



1. * Development of Strength^ & Skill 

2-3 Years , ■ • 

Tush and Pull Toys - Small slide . 
Wagon - Toy Auto to ride in 
Wheelbarrow - 3 wheel scooter 

^ Junior Jungle Gym - Balance board / 
Large wooden colored stringing be^ds 
Wading pool - Key and Locks 

2. Cons^tructive & Creative Play 

2-3 Years . ^ 

. Large hollow blocks - Sand toys 
Blunt scissors-Colored paper 
Large pegboard/pegs - Tinkertoys* - ^ 
Hammer & Large Nail set - 
Picture puzzles (3-4. pieces) 
Nested blocks 

* ■ 

3. , Drainatlc & 'Imitative Play 

2-3 Years • . 

, Doll carriage - Broom - Sweeper 
Dump trucks - Simple trains > boats ' 
Toy animals - Small cars for dolls 



4/ goclal Development 
2-3 Years 



Dolls-Doll Corner Materials: 
BeS-Bureau-Chairs-Tables-Carr^Qge 
Kitchen get / 



-2- 



- 5 , . .Artistic Development; Arts <^ Crafts 

• 2-3 Yc^rs ^ , * . 

Easel Large CrAyons -- Modeling clay 
•..Bells Drums • , r 

% 6^ Stimulate Knowled^e,& Ald^ln School . 
Activities ' • ^ • 



on 




2-3 Years 

y 

•Arilmal/Bird* Lotto gatflfes^ - Rubber stamp 
print set - Animal/Bird picture puzzles 

7.. Development of Strength & Skill 

4^5 Years 

Bubble set - Racquet ^w/ball attached - 
* Scooter - Sand digger - Simple rolling 
iH&games - Balls ^ Roller and ice slcates 
Soft baseball bat - Bowl;i.(ig g^med 

8. Constructive /Creative games 

A-5 Years , 

... ' 1 

Blocks - Paper to cut - Blunt scissors f ^ 
Small beads to string - Simple tool chest 
. Feltboard - Puzzles (5-13 pieces) - ^ 
Hammer and small nail set 7 



9. Dramatic/Imitative Play 
A-5 Years 



/ 



Lawn Mower - ^Garden tools - Simple stores 
• / Housekeeping ^toys - Fire engine - Farm set. 
, Garage &' Gas Station - Toy telephone | 

JO. Social Development / 

A-5 Years ' ' 1 

Toy village - Sandbox - Animal Lotto game 
. Play tent - Teeter-^tptter - Tea tables 
and chains - Dishes 

11. Artistic Developm^t: Arts & Crafts , ^ * 

• Easel - Large paints & Crayons - Modeling 
clay - Finger painting materials 

12:^ Stimulate Knowledge /Aid in School- Activities 

4-5 Years » - 

Object Lotto game - Scrapbook/Pictures 
Aquarium 
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GAMES TO FILL YOUR SENS£S 

'^You can Collect . things abound your' 
home^ or school such as: rice, pebbles, 
sand, beans, p«per clips- Put these, 
items Un a container euch as: matchboxes, 
stnall milk cartons, frozen Juice cans, * ^ 
plastic or metal salt ^ peper shakers. 

Paint or cover Che containers, with color- 
ed paper (so contei^ts aren't visible). 
Seal the container */ith masking tape or 
wrap with rubber band to keep closed. 

Let the child shake the container, and 
listen to the sound to giiefls what's ; 
inside. Let tlje child match .sounds thajt 
are the same. Talk about;, how sounds are 
different. * ^ ^ ' 

Sound Bottles 



Fill empty bottles (wine , soda, etc. ) 
with different amounts of water. Le^ive 
• one bottle empty. ^ ' 

- Let the child play the h^)ttle8 by tapping 
them with a pencil. 

- Cover the child's eyeS; tap one of the 
bottles; then let her find the bottle 
which sounds like the first one tapped. 

- You cah use bottles^ of different sizes 
and shapes to make differetit sounds, also 
glasses. 

SMELL 

Collect baby food jars^ 

- Soak cotton balls with different scents 
that you find around the house: vinegar, 
baby oil, vanilla, orange juice, shampoo, 
bubble soap. 

- Put scented-; cotton ball^ irf different jars 

- De/:orate and cover 4;he jars. 



Let the child guess what Icent h% dmells ' 
when he opens the jari (try blindfolding)* 

Other things you can hide l^n* the jars: 
cocoa, banana peels, coffee grounds , lemon 
juice, onion, garlic powder, herbs and 
seasonings, talcum, shaving cream, peanut 
butter, perfume. 
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,GAMES TO fILL YOUR SVMBS (ConUoueid) • • . 

TOUCH ^ 

^ ^ . ^ .J 

Collect old, mismatched socles. 

- Collect different things to put inside . 

the socks such as; keys, cert ton balLs, . 

marble^, feathers, sandpaper, small 

toys,* a spfton,' etc. * , ' ' 

Let the child put her hand in the sodk 
and guess wKat' tjiie object is by feeling. 

, TASTE & TEXTURE * . ^ 



On a tray, 'set out different foodg, "d-.e. , 
'peanut butter, orange slice, sptlnkle of 
fi^alt, choc6late powder, (|n;*ot • Jjard-'bpil'ed 
;,etc. 




Blindfold, and have a tasting 
children taste the difrerenl 
tray and -guess what they are eating. They 
will use the texture of the food as* an 
additional clue. (Some ^children will not 
enjoy beinj^blindfolded and aak^d'.to taste 
"strap^"^B||ka. Let the child see what is 

^^^^^Qjlra^^^ ^^'^^ Jeel more comfor- 
table ab<mr' jB^^ he is tasting 



My Stepchild 



is Coming for the Holidays, 

By BoBbye iCtehblel ^ Counselor at Alliuquerque 

Speci'al Preschool. 
• 

Children whose parents are divorced very 
often sperid the holidays with the^mother or 
father with whom they don't normally live. 
This can be stressful for everyone- concerned. 
However, by using good sense, a little fore- 
thought and humor, holidays can be happy and 
fulfilling for you and your stepchild. 

Get^tarted in a positive way by talking 
to th^ parent that usually has the* child. If 
your stepchild is plder, also include him in 
the conversation. Find jout about traditions, 
that are important like special food that is 
served, or decoratiodtf that are. displayed. 
Discuss gif^t-giving; Does the child usually 
make gifts?. If he buys them, who does the 
shopping? If gifts are not exchanged at your 
house, talk abbut softie alternatives. Talk 
over your expectations ^ needs and feelings 
about the upcoming holiday. Everyone can be 
made to f^ei more comfortable if yours and * 
your stepchilds ideas can be combined or 
mutually satisfying alternatives can. be found. 




' '-s Small things that are done around 
your home can also help the child feel 
that h^ belongs and is welcome. Make sure 
there is a place for the child's things. , 
(Items on one shelf can be stored in the 
garage for a few days.) Hang the child's 
crafts and drawings along with those of- 
the step brothers and sisters. Be sure . 
his photograph is among all the others. • 
Proviae personall^ecl family objects, lilie 
Tee shirts or ^lapkln rin^s for the step- 
i:lTiild. He, should also be included in 
chores and family discussions. Grandparents 
other jrplatlves should be aware pf thje 
tential stress aAong all the children. 
The^ can be^ a good ^purce for support and 
encouragement, 

Pointers 

• * 

MAKING THE HOLIDAYS WORK 
Buay Parent 8 •» - . 

- Do your shopping by mail order 

- Make an attractive arrangement of store 
bought cookiesV^ther than making y<jur 
own.^ ^ ^ 

Cut Down on Holiday Expenses 

^^''flhoose one gift the whole family can 
enjoy, instead of buying for-. each 
individual in the family. Books fit 
into this category. 

Margaret Othick 

Thi.ngs Children Really Want for the 
Holidays - from Unplug the Christmas 
Machine by Robinpon & Staehel i 

1. Relaxed and loving time with the family. 

2. Realistic expectations about gifti.» 

3. An evenly paced holiday season. 

4. Strong family traditions. 



Self-feeding 



A big accomplishment during early 
development Is when a child leame to 
feed herself. The age that, this occurs 
varies with each child, particularly 
those with special needs. A child 
remains fairly passive during eating 



time as long as She h&B to be fed • Therefore, 
'it Is good to encourage her £o take part in 
the process as soon as she becotjies Interested 
in touching the food with her harids. You may 
want to place a bowl of cereal or yogurt 'in 
front of her while she is being f^d. ^ ^ 

give^her the opportunity to ^'squish" in it. 
Event^lly, the hands will go to the mouth. 
This is the first step in self^feedlng. 
•Penelope L^ach (1980) l^lieves th^t the child 
^ shoulcf be given complete responsibility as 
soon a9 she can get the food froip plate to 
mouth, in sufficient amounts, bV any means 
she chooses *and no matter how much mess 
results.- Be prepared with a large bij) and 
papers on the fldor. 

Pat Krchmar, a speech therapist at the 
Albuquerqvie ^Special Preschool^ gives some 
suggestions for children learning to drink , 
from a cup and eat solid food. These ide^s 
are meant to be adapted to fJft individual 
needs. 

** Your child shtould be iTt^a stable 

position In a*chair. Rolled urf towels 
or loose cloth ties may l\elp pi?evlde 
support. The table or tray height 
\ ' should be somewhere below chest level. 
Feet should be r^esting on a solid 
surface. 

Cup drinking can generally be intro- 
duced after six months of age. Let 
your child take small sips from a 
c^p you hold. Tilt the cup carefully, 
J so only a small amount of liquid can 
be swallowed. Encourage your child to' 
^place her hands on the cup. 

Use a "tommy tippee" or similar cup. 
with a lid to cut down on spilling. 

** Encourage your child to use the ciip 
for a few sips at each meal. Slowly 
irus^ase the amount of time the cup 
is used, if your child can drink from 
a straw, let her. It is g66d for lip 
closure. 

Provide small pieces of food on your 
child's tray or In a bowl to encourage 
"finger feeding". Foods like .cheer lo8» 
bits of brjead, bananais, cooked vege- 
tables, teething biscuits and cookies, 
yogurt and cottage cheese are gocJd for 
• this purpose. Try the following 
recipe for finger feeding: 



Baby Omelette • 

1 egg beaten 

1 tablespoon mllkv 

Cook like an bmelette using st>me oleo 
or butter. When cooked, tear or cut 
Into small pieces. 

Gradually increase the texturfe and 
variety of foods. Start with pureed 
* baby foodrf or make your own, then 
graduate to foods that are slight :^y 
thicker and lumpier/ eventually 
working uj^ to junior and toddler 
foods. Do not mash or grind home- 
cooked foods completely. Allow some 
lumps to remain. 

** Start independent spoon feeding by / 
placing your hand over the child's 
hand on a spoon. Hel^ her scpop the 
food. Use simple directions such, as, 
"hold spoon." As she /learns the mcJve- 
ments, help her less^' support only 
" her hand at the wrist. |gffer help 
when needed, but decrjease and stop 
help when. you can. Ufe foods that 
stick well' to a spoon, le., .pudding,* 
ice cream, cereal, mashe^. potatoes, 
apple sauce, and certain creamed 
dishes and vegetables. ^ 



** Provide small ffervings and encourage 
your child to request "more" or to 



point to ask forbore. 

Mealtime should be enjoyable and un- 
pressured. Provide lots of praise. 
1 Food itself will also be a reward, 
^^r*/ If youV child is not interested or 

uncooperative, don't force the Issue. 
Try again in a few days. 

These are some very general sugges- 
tions which only skim the 8urfat:e of a 
skill that can be difficult to learn. If 
your child is having trouble It may be 
helpful to. talk to your pediatrician, a 

Cheraplst or other professional. Two 
ooks that may be helpful ares 

Handling the Yoyng Cerebral Palsied 
Child at Joroe , E.P. Dalton & Oo, 
New York, 1970. 

iProgram Guldellne$ for Children with 
Feeding Problems . Chlldcrafit 
Education Corporation, Edison > New 
Jersey, 1977. / . 
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^Tl8 the Season 1 1 

As winter weather approaches, cold an4 . 
respiratory Infections are not far behind^ 
Colds are caused by vims infections. As 
typically thought, colds are not caused by 
going outside without a coat or jiaving wet 
feet* These things may cause severe thill ing, 
however, and the child's •re8i$tance my t!e 
lowered. When the <ihild's resistance is low, 
there is less energy to fight off infection. 
It is important to keep your child's resis-* 
tance up through rest, proper, diet, and 
exercise. 

Keeping a child indoors all of the time 
during the winter months is not the way to 
avoid colds. Being indoors with others for ^ 
long period^ of time just makes it easier ^ 
for germs to be passartl along and doesn't 
help prevei:>t colds. is healthy for 
.children to be outdoors, for a short time 
anyway, where they can be active and get 
fresh air. Of coUrse it is important to 
make sure the child is wearing warm eloth-- 
ing but not to the point that the child may 
be Sweating. In New Mexico, where the weather 
can go from windy to cool to' warm in a short 
span pf time, it may be best to dress your 
child In layers (e.g., a tee shirt, then a 
pullover sweater, and a coat). This allows 
the child to add or take off clothing as 
needed. . 

If your child does have a cbld, Penelope 
Leach gives some practical suggestions in 
her book Your Baby and Child : 

If your baby has a cold, she may have to 
breathe through her mouth due to having a 
blocked nose. This is difficult and the 
baby alsp may need to breathe through her 
nose in order to suck. Nose drops may be 
recommended by your doctor to clear the 
• baby's nose and help her feel. more comfor- 
table. 

- Make sure the child drinkp liquids. This 
is especially Important if t-here is vomiting 
or diarrhea (to prevent dehydration). ^ 
The child may not have a big appetite, let 
the child eat what he wants, unlesq the 
dobtor orders otherwise. 

- Keep fresh air circulating with rooms 
warm but airy. Keep the child at a "steady" 
temperature. 



- If thWPhlld is running a fever avoid 
' bundll^ her up* Thi child needs free 
alt circulating about the skin to help i 
reduce the fever. 

Fever and vomiting may occur at the onset 
of a col,dt With a cold, the child's 
resistance is lowered which makes the 
child susceptible to bacteria and other - 
infect ibns such as bronchitis, pneumonijjr, 
or middle ear infections. If the child 
runs a fever after the first day, has a 
thick, greenish-yellow i;iasal discharge', 
sore throajt^ or wheezy cough, earache or 
loss of hearing; or a^)pears lethargic, 
fou should contact youjr doctor. The doctor 
may prescribe antibiotics which can fight 
against . bacteria. - . [ 

When you con^t your doctor wl^tH questions 
about the child's Hindis, give information 
about the obvious signs such as sneezing, 
coughing, runny nose and temperature. It 
is also important to provide Information 
about how the chil4 is acting. Report^any 
behaviors that are unusual .for the child. 



Reviews 

Friends . Edritigton, M.J. 
Instructional Development Corp. 1978. 

This book Is about eight children who ^ 
have different handicaps. It describes 
how they are similar to other children: 
they ride bikes, watch T.V. , read, are 
members of a family, have pets, play out- 
side, and are scouts. It ^ also describes 
how they are different: some need to be 
in wheelchairs, others read in braille, 
while others' receive help in special 
classes, the text is written for primary 
age children. They could read it on their 
own. An adult would have to actively 
participate in. the reading and discussion 
with younger children. Photographs, ae 
well as drawings are used to illustrate 
the text. The photographs are particularly 
good because fhe children could be your 
next door neighbors, they seem like real 
people rather than fictional characters. 
A discussion sectlort Is included. It poses 
such questions as, "what' is tea8jng","ln 
what way can people be diffetent* , and 
"have you ever been teased ? • 

: ■ i . 



Resources 



BOOKS « • ' , 

- What's the Hurry ? Developmental Act^lvltlee 
for Able and Handlcmpped Children , by Ann 
Rogovln and Christine Z. Cataldo. $15 ..^5 
University Park Pitess Publishers. 

Learning materials, games and activities 
that can be easily^^and inexpensively made. 

How to Fill Your Toy Shelviss Without 
Emptying Your Pocketbook, 70 Xnexpgnslye 
Things tg Do or Mgkje , Prepared by Southwest 
Educational Development^ Laboratory. CEC 
Publishing. (Don^t hrfve price)' 

Lleits toys and games thdt can ^be made, with 
complete 'di^rections and llq^ts of materials 
needed < 



- Feed Me 



te direction) 

■ / ■ 

e I''m Yours. 



Meadowbrook Press. 



by Vickfc Lansky. $3.95 



Nutritious and fun recipfe^ to cook for .your 
children. • 

.* ~ ■ ' * ' 

Kindergarten Cooks , by Natalie Edge. 
Published by Pen-Print, Inc. (No price) 

A book full of yummy recipes for home and 
school and specially designed for young 
cooks. 

Unplug the Christmas Machine, by 
Jo Rohiuson and Jean CoppQck Staehell 
Quill Publications. $4>!95 

Tips on how to spend the holiday. 
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FOCUS 



Is my chi ld all right? This is a question parents ask throughout their ,child's early 
deve-lopment. Once the child is old enough to attend school, teachers also ass^ess 
'whether or not he is growing and learning at the rate he should. Most qhildr.en do 
fine, but there are some who require extra* help and calling. The staff at Albuquerque 
Special Preschool works with many parents and regular school personnel who have children! 
with special needs.* We are aware of the concerns people have wherva problem is first 
suspected as well as after it is diagnosed. This issue of REACH Olln' provides readers 
with a variety of resources to use if you think your child or student has a problem. 
It also includes an article by a parent about being a child's advocate, and another 
article supporting early intervention programs for children with "special needs. 

*4r4r*4r4r4r4r4r4r4r4r4r4r4r4r4r4r4r4r4r*4r4r**4r*4r4rA4r4r4r* 



Milestones 

For Normal Development 



It -is helpful to know the steps in normal 
dfjvelopment when questioning whether or not 
a child has a problem. This list suggests 
skills and ages for when they should be 
mastered . Most children start actually 
working oh the skill much earlier. The list 
should be used as a general guideline. An 
example would be when a child learns to sit 
•up. Babies start straightening their backs 
and sitting up with support from pillows 
■at around 5^ months. Most babies sit very 
securely with no help b^ 9 months. If a 
child isn't sitting up by himself at that 
age, then you migltt suspect a problem. 

4 months 

Looks at the toy they are holding, turns . 
to a loud noise, raises headrcoos and 
laughs. ' * 



6 months 



Reaches and maJtes sound to be picked 
UP, reaches for playthings and food, 
smiles when seeing self in a mirror. 

9 months 

Sits securely with no support, drops 
things and watches thdm fall, drinks- 
from a held cup. 

1 year 

Tries to say new sounds, plays pat-a- 
cake, stands by a chair, looks for a 
toy when ,it goes, under « chair. 

15 months 

Walks alone, seldom falls. 
18 months 

i \ 

Takes off shoes, points to objects In 




^ ihis document was prepared pursuant to Contract #6008202867 with the U.S. Department of 
, "Education, Office of„Specia1 Education and Rehabilitative SeVvlces. Contractors undertaking 
such projects under Government sponsorship are encouraged to express their judgement freely 
in professional and technical maUers. Points of view or opinions do notj therefore, , 
^j^^ necessarily represent official Department of Educat1on|pj^t1on.or policy. 



the room when asked, asks for cracker by 
trying to say the word, imitates actions 
like bryshing teeth and hair, typing, 
feeding 'dol I . * 

2 years 

Runs welt without falling, unscrews the 
toothpaste top, finds own shoes from a 
group of shoes, puts two words together 
i.e., "more mi W . • 

2*2 years . 



Names thfntis they see when taking a/walk 
i.e., "r^ed car", enjoys listening to 
stories and looking at picture books, 
shows willingness to share. Jumps in 
place, unzips jacket. 

3 years 



Uses understandable 
they feel , copies a 
a spoon wel I , walks 

4 years , 



words to te 1 1 hovt 
circle drawing ,\ uses 
upstairs. 



Understands taking turns, is toilet 
trained, remembers -simple jingles and 
sayings, catches a. large bounced ball. 

5 years . • 

Draws a recognizable picture (person, 
house, square), dresses and undresses 
(does not include difficult fasteners) , 
gets needs met by asking questions. 

From MY BABY'S BOOK , developed by the staff of 
.the John F.Kennedy Child Development Center. 
Produced by the Colorado Dept. of Education. 
l-(303) 866-2834. 



Interview 



What Regular Preschool Teachers and Daycare 
Providers Have To Say. Py Linda Askew . 
Integration Specialist , Alb. Special Preschool . 

It is the job of daycare providers and .the 
regular preschool teachers to serve the needs 
of a variety of children and their families. 
Our experiences aftd education have provided 
us with a basis for what to expect frorh 
children at various ages. Occasionally, we 
may come across a child "Who does not respond * 
as expected. One of the hardest jobs a pre- 
school teacher may face is determining whether 
this child just Acts .a little differently or 



i.f this is a 
additional a 
decided that 
special need 
preschool te 
these needs 
difficult ta 
want answers 
provide, sue 
effect a chi 



Chi >d who may require 
ssi stance. Once it is 

.the chi ld does bave some 
s, then it is the regular, 
acher who must talk about 
with the parents, It is a 
sk because often, parents 

that teachers cannot 
h as medical causes that. 
Id's development. 



We interviewed several, daycare centers 
and regular preschool s. The goals were 
to determine how various school* 
evalualied a child who might have a 
problem, how they acquired professional 
assistance and how they approached the 
parents about their child's special 
needs. Fallowing are excerpts from the 
interviews: *• 

What signs, skills,' traits or behaviors 
do you look for when concerned about a 



child's develo 



pme n 



1^ Behavior that i 
this could be 
social 



s not age-appropriate, 
ehotional, cognitive. 



- If the child .ha|s a sh'&rt attention 
span during-circletime, look at their 

.attention span during other activities 

- I-f the , program follows a curricjijm, 
look to see what 'Ski 1 1 s and behaviors 
the child has that are different from 
those expected 

What methods do you use to collect data? 

- Ask the coordinatbr or directpr to 
observe * 

- Bring up concerns at staff meeting, 
observe for a month, then meet a^ain 
and reevaluate concerns 

- Talk to past teachers when possible 

- Do formal tests and make sure of facts 
before approaching the parents 

- Set up activities siijiilar to' those 
with which the child' had problens to 
see how eften and when the inappropriate 
behavior occurs ^ 



How, do you approaCj^ 
concerns regarding 




nts about your 

,i;Mid? 



- Sometimes, parents approach us.... we 
problem solve together 
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i1§become$ 9 bigger problem;^' r ' ' ' 

r---.; - Hav(e Wf.eguT4V.ly schedul ed ,|^r^nt/t^^^^ 
con-fi^rences ■■■■■ <*":^ 



- Waintainvxl^fliy contact -with pa^^jfti;,'; 
Thi s he rpJiV-iest^b I i-^h godd >;appor|tT 

..^.,Be prepared wft?)i .solUt:aons, guidelines v-' , 
^.f^r resources 1fV>^9u pl^ei^^^^ a problem to 

- PreieiTit a "yni tM- fi^bnS'/, ;Pa . 
•goihgi to tiave. a hartl.. tifti0:receiv^nt| this 

informa;tton ;so .eacb^ nfi^mlse^ has to . 
agree upon'whdt ; wi 1 1 'be ;sai d '; " . ; ■,: ^' ' 

- Some t.inie^, parents deny' the probleiii, we -. 
' slowly work v/lth tl^em to establish 

rapport afty give them as. much informati#i 
as they are able ta hear • ^ ' 

- Our approach varies wi;th each family, we 
consider the family's fin-afices wHfei(\ ; - 
making recommendations 'v:. " ; * ■ 

- Director acts as liasion at parent/teaCher , 
conferences • 

' - 

lilhat other professionals do you utilize or 
what other resources are you aware of? 

- First, ask parents to consult their 
pediatrician 

- Research for appropriate programs that can 
serve the chi Id 

- We have had psychologists on our board 

- Other parents might be a professional in 
the field 

- Private psychologists and a diagnostician 
work with us 

- We use our own staff|as observers 

In what ways do you work with parents and 
staff to continue planning to meet a child's 
needs? . 

- Follow up to see if parents ma'de contacts 
to get additional services needed • 

- Any agencies involved with a child are 
. asked to meet with our* staff 

- Continue to discuss the child at staff 
meetings so that all teachers deal with 
the child consistently 

- look at what the. child can do and expand 
on that ' 



In ,su#ary, mo^t programs .tnterviewed 
agreed that observati on^ and data are 
extremely valuable es.T>ecially when , 
conferring with parertts. All were ' 
comfortable about relying on their own 
feelings arid experiences. Most b^Heved- 
in addressing the concerns ^as soon as 
poSsible/.and some utilised outside 
resources. ■ . . ' 

■ tharvfe to the fpl 1 owing, people *nd .' 
.programs "for their response^: \ r 

E ileeh D avis, Director , La ,Pyerta De' , 
. Los Nil^os . 

Jane Wolf, Preschool jCoordinator, 
' , Sunsef Mesa, , \ 

Judy Bar on, Co^Diif^^ctAr, Serendipity 
Day School . . . 

Terry Gr ubbs-, Direttor. Christian Care 
Center. • 

■ Cynthia Ba sy^y Di rector, Mariposa. 
Roberta B riggs, Director, La Floresta. 

ii-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-kif-k-k-k-k-k 



Hearing Problems 

* And what to look for - ^ 
By Debbie Maier, Speech and Language 

* Pathologist , A1b. Special PreschooT. 

* Hearing loss is one of the most serious 
and. least recognized disabilities, A 

* hearing loss may be mild or severe. Un- 
detected, and untreated, hearing loss . 

* could impair a child's speech and 
language, learning ability and social 

* growth. Early recognition and treatment 
of a hearing loss is very important. A 

* child may be born with a hearing impair- 
ment or. may acquire a hearing loss due to:f 

* frequent middle ear infections, fluid in 

^ the middle ear, diseases such as meningiti's, 
or injury, such as a sharp blow on the ear. 
Symptoms vary with age. Basically, you 

* should watch for these warning signs: 

*• NEWBORN * . 

- Doesn't startle by handclap 3-6 > . 

* feet away . 

^ - Isn't quieted by mother's voice 
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8-ig MONTHS ; • 

- Doesn't turn^ head toward familiar sounds 

- Doesn't jabber in re'^ponse to hum|in .voice ' 
YEARS . . ' 

- Isn't using a few single words 

2 YEARS . . ' 

- Can't follow simple co/hmands 

- Can't repeat phrases 

3 YEARS I ;. 

■- Can't locate source of sound « 

- Can't unden^and and use< common words 

4 YEARS , • ■ # . 

- Can't give connected account of some 
recent experience ^ 

- Can't*tarry out 2 simple directions in * 
a row 

♦ 

Whervever a child is delated in speech and 
language, hearing should be checked. If your 
child has even one warning sign, consult 
your pediatric ia)i and an au'diologist or 
otologist. Speech and Hearing clinics dan 
also help. 

Warning Signs 

Of Vision Problems - . " 

The New Mexico School for the Visually 
Hand'icapped urges you to check for the 
•folyfowing signs which may signa'^l eye 
problems in children: • 

AipEARANCE 

- Crossed eyes " . 

- Red-rimmed, encrusted or swollen eyelids 

- Inflamed or watery eyes 

- Recurring styes 
' COMPLAINTS 

- Eyes itch, burn or feel $cratchy 
\- Cannot see well 

- Dizziness, headaches,, or nausea following 
close eye work 

- Blurred or double vision . 



* BEHAVIOR ' ' •: . 
^ - Rubs eyes excessively 

- Shuts or ^covers one' eye, tilts head or 

* ^thrusts head forward " 

^ - Has difficJUy in reading or in pfher 
work requir^nl close use of the eyesi ^ 

* - Blinks mire than ^u sua 1 or is irritabl\. 
. when. (t6ing closei work 

- stumbles over small objects 

* - Holds books close to eyes 

-Ms unable to see distant things clearly 

- Squints eyelids tpgether or frowns • 

* If you know of a child who tias -any of these 
^ signs, please contact an opthamologist. For 

more information or to refer a chi ld,ple'ase 
contact: Joe R.Dominguez, 
, NMSVM Field Services 

12h Richmond S.E. 
Al/b, N.M 87106 (505) ,-268-9506' 



Identity The problem 

* Help from Programs For Childr en — 

By Mary Fortess, Educational Coordinator , 

* Albuquerque Special Preschool.^ 

* What do you do when you feel a child is 
not developing as fast as other children 

* at the same age? At first, you look closely 
at what the child, is doing. Identify some 

* of the skills the child seems unable to c'o, 
Say, "Tommy can't put twO words togetJjijf 

* when all the other 2 year olds can",w 
"Bobby doesn't seem to babble; instead; he 

>^, makes a single grunting sound when he plays 
or wants attention.", or "Mary, doesn't reach 

* out for an adult whe| she wants to be held. 
All the other 6 'montii old babies c«n do 

* that." Then, make ajli.jt of some of the 



/ 



skills that seemxto be ^^ry different from 

* other children.tlil same age. The ^ist. will 
help you iinderstalid: your concerns better 

^ and enable you to talk to the necessary ; 
people more easily. 

Once your concerns are .identifieiir then talk 
to someone who can determine^ at what level 

* the child is presently working. I would 
recommend contactinq Programs For Children 



1n Albuquerque. Typical lyi parents would ^ 
make the initial call; however, otber in- 
volved jadults (teacher, nurse, aunt, etc. ) ^ 
might cal hPrograms For Children instead. 
This would happen if a parent asked some- 
one else tp make the call, a parent is . 
not involved with the child at present ^ 
time, or, additional information needs to 
be gained in-order fo involve the family. ' ^ 

Progf.ams For Children is an agency which 
works. with children and their fami I ies to * 
answer, questions about 'a child's growth 
and development. A preschool child can be * 
evaluated at no cost to tli^ faotil'^. In- 
surance wi 11 be billed when available, * 
but a family will never be billed. 
Programs For Chfldren is nfade up of. a *. 
team of professionals. The people involved 
' in the team include a pediatrician, chi Id ' * 
psychologist, speech and language speciali'st, 
physical therapist, occupational therapist, • * 
social worker, and a nurse. The parents 
meet first with a member of the team to * 
discuss their concerns and give a brief x 
description of their child's development * 
^artd growth up to the present time. At 
another time, the parents bring ,in their' * 
child and the team members work with him to 
.determine where he is functioning and * 
wh'^ther or not he ha'^s other special problems. 
Fi/ally,- there i^ a time when the p&rents * 
sit down and discuss the testing with 
members of the evaluation team. Team members * 
talk about the way in which a child moves 
his body, how he understands what is said, * 
how he talks or communicates his ideas to \. 
others, how he dresses, feeds and toilets * 
himself. They also talk about his thinking 
skills, how he^'solves problems and how he * 
figures out the world in whieh he lives. At 
this time, the Programs For Children staff * 
would give parents names uf '<peop1e and 
places that can provide assistance, if • * 
there is a problem. They cai\a1so provide 
assurance if there is no problem. * 

It is scary to admtt that a child whom you 
care about may have learning problems. 
That makes picking up the. phone and calling ,^ 
a professipna! very hard. However, the • 
earlier a chfld's needs can be identified, » 
the. faster something can be* done to help. 
Children learn a great deal before they » 
reach five years of age. Children with learn- 
ing problems make greater gains in their * 
growth, if they can get help at a very young 
age. .. 'PROGRAMS FOR* CHILDREN (505)' 843-2950 
2600- Marble S.E. Alb', N.M 87106 



Evaluation Centers 

Around New Mex ico - . / . 
By Deborah McCue, Statewide Outreach 
. Coordinator , Albuquerque Special ^Preschool . 

There are three other evaluation centers 
in New Mexico that provide services for 
families who think their child might have 
a problem. Their service delivery is like 
that at Programs For Children in Albuquerque. 
(See "Identify the Problem -pHelp from . 
Programs For Children" on page 4.)^ 

Center for Child Develo^ent, 
Santa Fe^82-7-8896 ' 
Marilyn Sak^ra" 
Dora Lucero 

Center for Child Development 
• Las.Cruces 523-6131 
Isabel Tapia ^ ■ j 

Eileen Taylor " ' . 

Center for Child Development. 

Roswel I 622-2000 

Margaret Reid T - . 

LaDell Sanders - . ^ 

Both the Centers for ChiTd Development and 
Programs For Children have outreach teams^ - 
that travel to surrounding citiels. These' 
teams may incTude a pediatrician., child 
psychologist, speech and language specialist* 
physical and occupational therapists, social 
worker and a. nurse.: Call the nearest Center 
for Child Development to see about the .'. 
posjsibility of an outreach team visiting 
your liown. ****************** 



Why Early Intervention 

By Ga#l C. Beam, Director, Albuquerque - 
Specilil Preschool. 

Children learn at an astounding rate when 
they are very young. 'The transition from' 
a 'helpl^s infant to a resourcefuT four- 
year-oldr is quite remarkable. Because early 
growth is ^ rapid in 'all areas of devel- , 
opment, wejbelieve that it is important to 
offer helpPas early as possible when child- 
ren a»*i# not developing normaMy.* 

Much of the child's, cognitive growth 
depends upon his ability^to interact with 
the environment. If the child has difficulty 
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moving about, then Earning will also be 
difficult. Qualified therapists may be able 
to help the family promote better motor. 
developmer>VDt^'^» they may be aihle to assist 
with feeding problems, or language stimula- 
tion. ; • . 

Parents may b^Refit further from suggested 
home programs', specific trjiifiing or support 
from 'the staff or other parents, all of 
which may be available from an early inter- 
vention program. Parents may also learn to 
become their child's best advocates. This 
can tie very helpful wKen specialized medical 
Or educational services might be necessary 
in the future. 'Hi 

Research has .also shown that early interven- 
tion with children and the.ir/famil ies can • 
be effe'ctive in improving the child's 
functioning over ti^ne. AVI of these reasons 
prompt to recommend earty interv'entf'on 
whed a-^chi-ld displays delays in developrtient. 



******************* 



What is an Advocate 

Article by .Polly Arango taken from September- 
October issue of "Parents Reaching Out" (PRO) 
Newsletter. . / 

One of PRO'S primary goals is to advocate on 
behalf of developmentally disabled children 
and their families. What do^s that mean? And 
what responsibility do you, a parent or 
teacher of such a child have? As far as PRO 
is concerned, all parents must advocate for 
all of their children, whether those child- 
ren are handicafpped pr not. Ttiat is becaijse 
children cannot do it by themselves, Iheji 
cannot speak out against a rule that makes 
them sit in a handicapped bus before school 
while other children run around and play; 
they cannot rage against a system that does 
not; give them enough .physical therapy; they , 
cannot protest when a teacher chooses to 
ignore them; they cannot" write lette,rs to 
the governor begging for nursing care or 
medical help. Biit we as parents can and must. 
If we don ' ^ who wi n ? . 

As PRO gets more and more involved 1n 
advocacy efforts, we havd learned -that there 
Is a very fine line between being an advocate 
(one who speaks in favor of something) and 
being an adversary (one who is an opponent or 
an enemy). An advocate 1s positive; an- 



* adversary is negative. An advocate tries 
to help, to reason, to speak on behalf of 

^ someone in a positive way. An adversary 
' goes into a situation convinced that th'e 

* other side is wrong; that a battle is being 
waged; that there can be jio compromise. We : 

* like to think that advocates are moVe * 
successful than adversaries. . 

PRO urges other parents to be advocates. 

^ We need- parents to speak up on behalf of 
their children. We want you to know that 

y, Risking for something for your child, some- 
thing that you are convinced is fair, 

^ necessary, and reasonable, is not" selfish; . 
i^not "bugging people"; is not "asking 

^ for too much". You are asking not for a 
favor; you are requesting a service that . 

^ someone is being paid to provide. 

PRO recently tried to* help a mother who 

* needed respite services for her child. She 
was sure that she was bothering us,, bother- 

* ing the doctor, and was being unreasonable. 
'We trififd to convince her that she certainly 

* knew vmat her child needed (respite) that 
her jdoctor was 1 he re to serve her (or else 

* why be a child's doctor), and that we, also 
were there to serve her. Par-ents often feel 

* guilty when they ask for things for their 
children. Teachers and doctors often play 

* upon that guilt ("If you can't manage himr 
we will give him respite").. PRO says that 

* asking for help is fulfilling your respon- 
sibility to your child. If your child -is 

\ handicapped, she/he needs your advocacy 
even more. 

Once you have learned that YOU must advocate 
^ for YOUR child, we ask you to look. around 

and see if other children or families might 
^ need some help in that field.. Maybe you can 

speak for them and teach them. That's what 
j(. parents support is all about. 

(k ****-,v-,v*isr'.v*' 



* Finding Sypport 

* By Bobbye Krehbiel, Parent Counselor 

* Many. parents find themselves in need of 
someone to talk with when they have 

* concerns and questions about their special., 
child. One group that is organized and run 

* totally by parents of special children is 
PARENTS REACHING OUT (PRO),. This organiza- 

* tion is located in Albuquerque but h&S 
contacts with parents throughout th^ state. 
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Parents wishing mora information should 
call this volunteer organi ration at - 
(505) m-9m 0^ write to ttitem at 
P'. 0. Bo jj^. 1247.4, Albuquerque, N.-M 87195. i 

^ Local United Way agencies are often a 
.. good source to call >to get information 
on current support groups in your area/ ' 
There are United Way agencies listed in 
Alamagordo, Albuquerque, Artesi a, \ 
Carlsbad, Clovis, Fa rmington, Gallup*! 
Grants, Hobbs, Las Cruces and Los Alamos*^ 

Families also get help from national 
organizations: * r 

Association fbr Children with 
Learning Disabilities '■ 
4156 Library Rtad 
^ . Pittsburg, PA i^5234 . 

Association Tor Retarded Citizens 



AH?trquerque 



Nat^ional 



1408 San Pedro N.E. 
Alb, N.M 87110 
25S-5516 ^ ' \' 

2709 Avenue East. 
Arlington, Texas 76011 



Ipj lepsy Council : 
A-lbuquergQe : Richard Kainz 
296-2933 i 



National : 4351 Garden City Drive 
Landover, MD ?()785 

itidclcklclclckiciciciciclclc'lcif 



CURRENT 



EARLY CHILDHOOD DEVEIOPMENTS IN NEW MEXICO 

Althon^j[h New Mexico^' does not prgvide a 
public education for developmental ly 
di sabl6d Tf^ildren -below age five, many of 
these chi 1 dren recei ve"- servi c6s i n corimuni ty 
programs. There are a number, of recent 
developments which may improve future 
services to young children. We thought that 
we should share these with you:. •' 



1 



The Early^Years: A Plan for New 
MexicS's Disabled Chil<lren is now 
available through the N*M. Developmental 
Disabilities Planning Council at 440-B 
Cerrillos Rd., Santa Fe,N.M 87503. The 
plan outlines numbers of children in 
need of services, 'kinds of existing 
services, and makes* recomrnencjatlons for 
future pUnntng., , 




2. Legislation mfy be introduced 1n 1985 
to lower the age of el igibi li ty for 
public school to include 3 and 4 year 

> old disabled chi Idf en. During the .1983 
. ^Legislative session. House Joint Memorial 
16 was passed, directing the LESC (the 
Legislative Education' Study Committee) to 
study this issue. The LESC has already 
begun this task, and their work looks 
promising. ; 

3. Iri March,/1984, the State Board of 
Education is expected to reconsider the ' 
issu^ of accepting federal funds under 
Public Law 94-142. If fhis issue were 
passed by the State Board, federal monies 
woiild be available for early childhood 

> programs. The state would also be eligible 
to hppt} for'Dther federal grants to help 
serve more .young children. 

4. If you have questions about current . \* 
services to young disabled children in 
New Mexico, you nvl'ght want to contact 
Barbara Ortiz, early childhood sp^BjaTist, 
or Lou Landry, Bureau Chief ,Dev«ii:^^pia1 
Disabilities Bureau-, N.M Health ffrvT 
Environment Dept.- (HED) P.O.Box 968 . 
Santa -F^, N.M 87503 (1-984-0020. ext. 241 



********************** 
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WORKSHOP » 

New Mexico Association for Youna Children 
(N.A.E.Y.C) ' ' 

hen: Saturday, March 3, 1984 

here: Albuquerque Convention. Center 

ffiieme: Excellence in Education'fbr ' 
the Young Child. 

THANKS! ! 

- for feedbiack and'^letters of support- 
from: 

Elpiniki LeoJas , Education 
Coordinator of the Eight 
• Northern Indian Pueblo Cou'hcil • 
Heads tart . 

- and Marie Fritz , Executive Director 

Developmental Disabilities 

Planning Council 
********************** 
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Spring Issue% April, 1984 Contact': Peggy SJieTdon/Darro Routon 



Focus 




Most^families share similarities: Parents find joy in watching their chilcT-develi 
they want to make sure' time spent together is enjoyable, parents need to find"time 
do adult activities of their own, arid there is a need to know' more* a bout interact i,( 
that occur between family members. This edition of REACH OUT will include articles, 
suggestions and books that may enrich a family's own good resources. A se^on <fn 
siblings of , handicapped youngsters is included* It, is felt that their unique feelings 
and needs require special attention. We enjoyed putting together this issue' because 
^t^aUowed us an opportunity to gather our own resources on the "family" and put it's 
importance in perspecti-ve. 



Special Request 



We appreciate the feedback you have 
, given us about the newsletter. Some of 
you have asked to Xerox portions of REACH 
OUT. Pl^se do!. We are happy that you 
qan use the newsletter in any way. We. 
need to report how many programs and people 
we impact. This helps -us receive adequate 
funding. Please call or write us whenever 
>you do copy an article, with the follow- 
ing information: 1) how many copies were 
made; Z) how many people will read the 
article; 3) what kind of organization 
received copies (regular preschooTV special 
education program, health clinic, e\c.). 






<8& 



Siblings: Did your ''special Brother/ 

sSister Come with Directions? 



Bobbye KrehbiigT , s^ Counselor - Albuquerque 
Special Preschool^ I ■ ■ ' 

Parents of ha'ndicapped children have 

many que^ions. .Brothers and sisters of 

these youngsters have as many if^jiot more' 
questions. To date, there is relatively, 
little research on. siblings of special 
children. Fr^inces Grossnten surveyed 
college^students who had a retardefl brother 
or sister (Psychology Today, 1972). She 
found that some were more compassionate 
and tolerant and actually benefited from 
having a handicapped brother or sister. 
They seemed more certain about personal and 
vpc;atlQna1 goals. Others were emotionally 
harmed because they felt too much time and 
energy had been given to the special ch^d. 
These siblitigs felt thtft they were hot 
Included In trying to understand the excep- 
tional child's behavldr and how to deal 



This document was prepared pursuant to Contract #6008202867 with the U.S Department of 
Education, Offlce of Special Education, and Rehabilitative Services. Contractors undertaking 
.such projects unde)* Government sponsorship are encouraged to express their judgement freely 
in professional and technical matters. Points of view or opinions do not, therefore, 
„„<*„nece8sarily represent official Department of Education position or policy. 



Siblings -.Continued. .. . • » ( 

with It. They ofteiv expressed fear that the/ 
might be defective. Other researchers hav6 
said that there are more negative attitudes 
if s'iblings are required to supervise and care 
for the special child a great deal. Grossman 
said that the strongest factor affecting the 
normal sibling's acceptance of the special 
sibling is PAI^ENTAL FEELINGS AND REACTIONS, 
especially those of 'the mother. 

We observed siblings that have a brother" 
or sister attending Albuquerque Special Pre- * 
school; They wanted to know how they could 
get along better with '^this brother or sriter, 
how they could help themlearn to do things 
and play, and what to do when, babysitting. 
Parents "and professionals do' not have all * 
the answer^ as to why e+iromosomies gVfe'i'e.Sii. 
why some chemical imbalance occurs in the/ 
brain, or why some parasite invades the 
system. They can help explain many behaviors*^^ 
that are a result of these abnormalities to 
brothers and sisters that n^ to know this 
information. 

A word to parents 

Remember tha-t -^fiti child in you /family 
is a valuable iri(^idual in need qt recogni- 
tion and attention. They also deserve to 
know and understand as much as you do about 
their special sister or brother. They too 
need to get on with loving this child as he • , 
or she is, not as everyone wishes he .or She 
would be. 

How do your children feel about the 
special child in the family? Tr7. giving ^ 
them thi* short survey and be prepared for ^ ^ 
discussion. Each parent should take the 
survey first. Try to imagine what questions^ 
might result and what answers would \>e given. 

SIBLING SURVEY 

Fill in the blanks with your special brother 
or sister's name. Read each sentence. Choose 



between "yes,", "no", "maybe" or "I don't know" 
so that each of the stM^ments agrees with 
your feelings.' Write >^r choice by each 
number. * Then, if you are up for it, talk to 
your parent(6) about each statement 



1. 

.2. 

« 

3. 

4. 

, 5. 
. 6. 

4 

% 

8. 

•9. 
10. 



I think therf! is something different 
about . ' ' 



My parents sfiy > has 

a handicafT. I understand what caused 
this and what it means. 



I wpnder if I could have the same; 
thing wrong.- with me someday. 



r think- my parents tell everything ' 
they knpw about . 

I am afraid to ask question*. 

My^ parents spend as much time with me 
as with. . • 



I feel like I have to work harder to 
make up for_ handicaps. 



I don't think there Is anything wrong 

with ,but I do think niy 

l»aren-ts spoil him/her >o«^miLich. 

I have to take care of 

more than -I want to. 




If were not around,.! 

could do more and have more things. 



11. It is easy to explain to my friends 
about . p roblems. ^ 



12. I don't know what to do if someone 
makes fun of 



13. rSomeday I will be able to have children 

with no ham^flcaps. " - - 

14. I wonder if I will have to take care of' 

. ' if something happensto my 
parents. ■:, 

15. I don't know what. to do when - 

acts weird or won't obey me. 



16. My parents seem to constantly worry 
about ■ . . 



17. I feel guilty when I get mad at 

■ : — • ■ 4- 
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.. fy Robert M;; Keteyian. Child and l^amlly . 
vv^; Ther^^plst, Mental Heal th Consul tant 
•Ellsworth, ME. ' > • 

. Siblings of handicapped children exper*ience 
• a irange^of feel^lngs, juit as their parents do 
•lave, anger, appreciation or loneliness. Some- 
..'. jtimes the^ are j^mbarrassed around their friends; 
;. sometijiies they are proud of 'the accomplishments 
...of their brother or sister. ,Many children . 

become very t);a rental towajflj thieir; handicapped : 
. sibling at a surprisin^l*/ early age. Often ■ 
they learnr compassioh for others who are dif- 
■ ferent. . ■ - '^ ' » • ' 

Some may "be bitter anil^ ask "Why me?" or 
"Why us?" They may worry about whether or 
not they will- have a handicapped child when 
they "become parents. They also may wonder and 
Worry about their responsibilities' for the 
handicapped, brother or sister when t; hey are, 
all acroUs. Mten these childr^fin .are silent, 
v^bout their efotions. ' \ 

Accepting Your Child's Feelings ■ ;.' ' 

. ■• ■ _ . \. ■ 

None of these feelings can be prevented. 
They are all realistic responses to the 
experience of having a handicapped sibling... 
They are not good or bad they exist. The 
important thing is to encourage your child 
' to express these feelings and £hen to accept 
them, to feel comfortable wjth them. Hiding 
]them hinders growth. If. emotions are not 
expressed, they can cause children to become ^ 
depressed or angry. " 

Guilty Feelings ^ 

Siblings of handicapped children usually 
experience guilt. Some feel that they should 
have been the one afflicted. Others may feel 
that they ^caused the handicap. Of course this 
is npt Ipgical, but our .feelings don't follow 
logical patterns. - 

'■* 

Mostly, children feel guilty for toing sor- 
called "negative" feelings toward their sib- 
•ling who is handi tapped. They think that they 
must be terrib\e»"to wish they never had such 
a brother or sister, or that the handicapped 
child would* die. They also feel guilty. for 
v/anting more attention than the' handicapped 
sibling. At times, they are resentful of jthe 
attention that this, bpther or si st;er gets 



and the restrictions placed on the whole 
family because on^ member is handicapped. 

Again^ if these- very normal feel iMs 
fire^not expressed, there may be negative 

^ effects on the Aiild who is experiencing 
them, and on the 'whole family. The child 
may think that it is the feelings them- 
selves that' are bad, rather than real iZ" - 
ingithat' it is the Suppression of feel- 
ing's *1ind the isolation that hurt so much. 
This happens to all of us, young and old. 

: Sometimes childf"en become despondent, do 
poorly- in School, or begin getting in 
trouble as expressions of these internal 
difficuUies. It is important for us ds, 
parents and professionals to be-on the 
lookout for these signs of conflict. 

The Importance of Independence ' * 

Another area of concern is that ^the 
siblings of halidi capped children are 
often overprotective. They don't like 
•to see ^heir brother or sister strug- 
gling and often failing. They experience 
pain from these situations. They think 
that "it's 'not fair." Perhaps they*are 
right. But fairness is not the point. 
.Learning to be as independent as one 
'can be is the point. That involves pain^ 
.because it involves growth. Certainly 
in the short run, it's a lot easier to 
, do something for someoneiyou lolfe, but 
ultimately it can be damaging. It can 
cause intensely ambivalent feelings 
between siblings. Of course this is an 
area in which* children learn best by the 
example of the adults around them. 

He^lping our Children Cope 

As parents, we can- be of most help 
i to our children by bein^ honest with 
ourselves about our own feelings. Once 
we can do this, we are more likely to 
recognize similar feelings in our child- 
ren and set the kin^j^of example frpm 
which they cap learn: ^ 

We can also help our children to use - 
their sense of humor as a copipg device. 
Sometimes kids feel that they are being 
cruel or .iii0ens1t1«(re when they see humor 
in a situation Involing their handicapped 
siblings. They <ronfuse "laughing .at" 
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with having a sense of humor, and may feel 
guilty about their "laughing" feelings. 

Primarily, It Is Important to listen anil 
to understand your children's feeli,ngs/ This 
can be painful, but, also enriching.^ Rather 
than experience only the burdens of having 
a handicapped sibling, a child "in these 
special circumstances can be helped to learn 
and grow. i ' 



We AH Play Music 



By Ann P. Tu rn bull , a noted author in early 
childhood and special educaulon. The anticle 
is from the Young & Special video series. 

It is much easier to talk to a four year 
old about children, in wheelchairs than about 
a 12 year old brother with a brain that works 
slowly. We had decided not to talk to Amy 
about Jay's problems until she asked. We felt 
that her questions would be an indication 
that she was really ready to explore this 
issue. She never asked because it was all 
very normal to her - that was .the only way 
Jay had ever been. Her friends started 
asking her, "Why does your brother act so 
strange?" "Why call' t he talk, clearly?" "Why 
does he dangle his fingers in front of his 
face?" Since. Amy did not know how to relate^ 
to these questions, we decided that it was 
time to plunge in and to talk with her about 
J^y's mental retardation. 

One evening. Amy and I were chatting and 
I said "Amy, there's another handicap that 
we havpi't talked about and it is one that I 
think is important for you to know about. 
It's mental retardation.' Mental retardation 
means that someone's bfain is damaged in 
some way so that they lepn more slowly than 
other people." Very nonchalant ly she said, . 
"I don't know anyone like that..." 'And I said, 
"Yes, you do. Jay is mentally retarded." 
She was shocked and disbelieving. I. asked 
her if she had ever. wondered why she was 
able to do. things at 4 that Jay could not 
do at 12. Well no, she had never wondered 
. that* .1 asked her if she could think of 
some of|ftf|ose things, and she rather quickly 
listed them. 'We talked about the fact t ha ^, 
.Jay has not yet learned to do these things 
because his brain is'dananed and works 



slowly. I told her that he could always 
make progress, but that he would always 
learn more slowly than "most other child- 
ren. Amy asked how her brain and her 
little si sterns brain worked. I told her 
their brains worked fast. She thought 
for a while and she said, "Mommy, is it 
like my record player? I said, "What do 
you mean? She responded, "There is that , 
button on the side and if you push it 
one way the record goes slowly, and if 
you push it another way, the record goes 
fast." And I said, '.'Amy, I've never 
thought about that, but that's a wonder- . 
ful example. Brains work on different 
speeds jusft like record players. Some- 
times they work slowly and sometimes they 
work fast." She thought for a minute and 
th^n said- 1 was failing to tell her one 
, very important thing: "It plays music on 
both speeds. Jay might, be slow and Kate 
and I might be- fast, but Mommy, all three 
of us still play music." I could have* 
thought for 25 years and never come up 
with that kind of "example. ■ 

•k-k-k-k-kick-k-kick-k-k-kii-k-kiiick* 

\ 

Hacnds-on Activities 

THINGS TO DO IN THE- KITCHEN 

By Darro Breshears-Routon, Integration 
Specialist, Albuquerque Special Preschool 

Parents who spend time cooking while 
carding for an-infant or toddler know it 
can be difficult. Meal preparation time 
is often when your child wants your un- 
divided attention. Take heart! The 
kitchen is one of the best places to 
entertain youngsters. You have a variety 
of materials at your fingertips^ Some of 
the ideas presented here will jCake a little 
extra effort on your part but«xfW payoff ' 
• is that a meal can be cooked or the kitchen 
cleaned while your sanity remains intact. 

■ * Intrants - Birth to Five Months 



infant in an^infant 
the countertop while 



Platfe your 
seat on 

you work. Talk to him about 
what you are doing. Show him 
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the .dishes you are washing or the 
potatoes, you are peeling. 

**Put a small rug on the kitchen floor. 
Tie colorful, moving objects on the 
bottom of a T.V'tray or chair and put 
It on the rug. Place your baby under- 
neath the chair or T.V triy so he can 
look at or bat the objects with his 
hands. Change thfe dangling objects 

. often so he won't loose Interest. Be 
sure to Include things that make 
noise like a bell or a rattle. 

Older Infant/Toddler 

**Once the child can-'crawl around and 
pull himself up onto things you can 
make a lower cabinet or drawer just 
*for' him. When the baby is between 
eight months and a year old provide 
a lot of little objects he can throw 
out and put back in the drawer. These 
would include plastic I'ids, bowls, 
cups and wooden spoons. When he gets 
to be a year old he'll* like to manip- 
ulate things and imitate your actions. 
At that time provide things like a 
sifter and egg beater, plus bowls, 
pans and spoons. 

**Let your baby play with a sack of 
SJotatoes or orangeS; He'll enjoy 
watching them roll an^J^chasing after 
them. Also, give him a paper sack 
ojr grocery bag to fill with different 
items from the kitchen. 



**When you are making something with 
dough let your toddler "help" stir it 
arid roll it out. After you are througii, 
let him play ^in the flour. Perhaps a 
small piece of dough can be saved that 
he could play wiAh like clay. Licking 
the bowl after something ffas been mixed 
is also a favorite of young children. 

**The other night* it was my turn to do 
dishes. My daughter also wanted iny 
attention and affection after a long 
day at the babysitters. As a last 
resort, I filled one side of the sink 
with water, undressed Bret J; and put her 
in. Then I proceedwl to do the dishes 
in the other sink while she happily 
played In the running water. We were 




able to chat about the day's events ' 
and she felt she got her due* attention; 
In/the end, she had her bath and the 



kitchen was cleaned too. 
a regular occurance. 



Now this Mir- 



MAKING. THE MOST ,OUT OF rOUR TIME TOGETHER 



By Peggy Sheld pn 
at Albuquerque' Si 



with input from staff 
)uquerque^pec1al Preschool 

As more parents are working they are 
findincf the need to juggle their time 
between family, home, and work. Those 
parents working in the home are also 
facecl with many responsibilities as they 
deal with our fast pace of life. Families 
are realizing the support they need from 
each other and the need to spend time 
together.) It is great to plan special 
family activi.tieS like a trip to the zoo 
or a picnic which is a bre^ak from the • 
routine. Yet it is also -nnportant to 
take a close look at the time spent' with 
family members in daily routines such as 
dressing, eating, and cleaning. These 
'activities occur daily so there is no 
need to make big changes in an already 
busy schedule. Be imaginative and look 
at your daily routines from a different 
perspective. Talk with your family 
'•'about spending time together and making 
those daily activities fun. This is 
valuable time together and often the 
length of time isn't Important, as long 
as 1t is enjojable! 

Following are some ideas on how to 
squeeze in time together through daily 
aQtivities. Change these to best fit 
ypur family's needs and have fun coming 
up with your own ideas. 

Rise and Shine 

Morning time can be hectic as everyone 
is trying to get ready for work or 
^ SchQol.' Children often seem to feel the 
^ tension and the pressure of being on 
time. They may respond by being un- 
cooperative, disrupting the schedule, and 
causing everyone to be late. Be prepared 
and flexible with your schedule. 
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Wake up your child~t)y singing or playing 
a call and response ^ame. The child will 
wake up as yo.u talk to her. Turn on some 
of the child's favorite music or put a 
favorite wipd up musical toy by^her pillow. 

Dressing 

• s 

Hel'p the child choose appropriate cothlng 

and whenever possible, allow the child to 
choose what he wants to. wear. A good 
time to do this Is the night. before. This 
gives the child a sense of control as well 
as encouraging Independence and responslbll- 
ity. You can talk about the types of 
clothing, the colors, or the texture of the 
material. You can also discuss body parts, 
the day of the week, the season and the 
weather. While drejssing, you can play 
tickling games or give a quick massage, I.e 
rub the legs and feet as you put on socks 
and shoes. Point out the top and bottom 
of clothing, right and left. Inside and 
outside. . 

Scrub-A-Dub 

'You can have a fun time with bathing or 
cleaning up by having a tub of water toys 
for your child on hand. Lots of plastic 
cups, old margarine tubs, empty shampoo 
containers, sponges and„io^ such as plastic 
anlrrfils can make cleai/up more' enjoyable. 
You can teach concepti about wet and dry, 
empty and full, and glv^Ethe child opportu- 
nity for dumping and ftfllng. Often, once 
the child Is in the tiij^i Ht Is hard to get 
them out. Let the child , know In advance 
an approximate time ofiwhen the bath will 
end. I.e., "When rm 'fln^iifhed drying my 
hair It will be time fof Vou to rlnse^ 
off", or set a timer. Have something 
special waiting for the child when he gets 
out of the bath. This can be a surprise 
or something the child knows he can look 
^forward to. It may be that a story is 
read as he diMes off, a special rub down 
or massage is given, lotion or powder may 
be applied, or he may pr^etend to get his 
hair styled. 'Again, you can play games 
that involve body parts, talk about wet 
and dry, hot and cold, pretend to be in 
a boat, or be a fish. 



Let the cb4'ld do as much of her hand and 
face washing, brushing of teeth, and 
combing of hair as possible. Have a stool 
handy so the c1t4Td can reach the sink. 
Have a mirror that- she can look in. 



Come and Get It 



Children can be involved in preparing meals; 
(see Things To Do In The Kitchen for more, 
ideas). They can help stir, mix, find 
ingredients and utensils, $et the table and 
help with clean up. Give the child tasks 
that^ou both feel he can handl'e, avoid 
setting up a frustrating situation. 

While eating you can discuss the day's 
events (What is the best thing that happened 
to you today?"). At breakfast, you can 
share dreams remembered from the night 
before. You can talk about the meal, how 
it was made (sequencing events), nutrition 
and health. . 0- . . 

\, 

On The Road Again 

Make the most of the time spent driving 
'from one place to another. One parent 
suggests getting in the habit of tuf-ning 
off the car radio so that you can talk with 
your child. You can di^scuss the day's 
event's, -where you are coming from or going, 
you can observe what is around you - cars, 
people, weather, plants. While the child 
is in the carseat, you can play games such 
as: Green light means GO, Red light means 
STOP. Look for blue cars, look for signs 
and landmarks to figure the route being 
driven. Another parent found ways to 
entertain her young child while he was in 
a carseat by decorating the back seat that 
he faced. She taped an 8x10 picture of 
the family onto the seat and talked about 
It as she drove. , She also taped up 
different designs made out of colored 
paper for him to look at. Yet another 
parent tap^d -stickers to tne back of the . 
car seat that faced the child for him to ^ 
look at and touch. Singing familiar songs 
or simply talking to a young child will 
reassure her that you are still there, even 
though she may not be able to see you. 
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0 About The House • , 

r • ' V 

There are >iTOny ways to involve your child 
as yoM do* things around the/fiouse. Together, 
you can sort laun<lry by colors and type of , 
clothing, load the dryer*, match, socks as 
you fold clothes, and put clothes away. . ' 
thildreh also enjoy being outside and ca'n 
help rake leaves, water plants, take care 
of pets, clean out the garage. A parent - 
points out that -it Is important to plan for 
uninterrupted time dally with your child. 
You might want to read a book together, 
work on puzzles, or just talk. Eveii/lf it 
is only 15 minutes with your child. 'Hhis 
special attention is important. She 
suggests to? take the phone off the hook if 
necessary. Enjoy this time together - it 
will make a difference! 

p 

ititifitititit'k'k'kiC'k'kic'k'kit'k'kitit 



5. 



Eastern N.M Rehabilitative Services 
for the Handicapped (ENMSH) 
Director: Robert Spencer 
•P.O.Box 1706 

Clovis, N.M 88101 * 
Phone: 762-3718 



6. 



Zia Therapy Center, Inc. 

Director: Richard Barbaras 
900 First Street 
Alamagordo, N.M 88310 

Phone: 437-3040 



MORE RESOURCES BOOKS 



Resources 

RESPITE CARE CONTRACTORS 



1. 



McKinley Ared Services for the 
Handicapped, Inc. (M.A.S.H) 
Director: John Hellebust 

P.O.Box 1332 

Gallup, N.M 87301 
Phone: 722-4393 ' 




Las Cumbres Learning Services, Inc. 
Director: Pat Tompkins-McGill 
• P.O.Box 663 
< Los Alamos, N.M 87544 
Phone: 662-4323 * 



3. 



The Resource Center, Iijc. 

Director: Nat Hilliaril, 
1500 North 3rd Street 
Grants, N.M 87020 

Phone: 287-7985 



4. 



Esperanza Para Nuestros Ninos,Inc. 
Director: Cathy Norrls \ 

P.O.Box 12212 • 

Albuquerque, N.M 87105 
Phone: 873-0600 




Books can be used to help both chilPUren 
and adults better understand a topic or 
issue. The following are books 'that may 
provide insight and information about 
family issues: 

I Have a Sister , My Sistei^.is'- Deaf 
Jeanne Whitehouse PetersdnV Harper and . 
Row, 1977. Price $10.00 

Warm, intimate pictures and a poetit; 
text evoke an appealing portrait of a 
young dea# child and her family* 

Sunshine - Jan Ormerbd. Picture PtrFfins, 



Hong Kong, 1983. Price $2.95 

A picture bo'Dk about a small girl who 
gets up earlier than her parents. This 
is an affectionate portrayal of the 
first Hours in a family's day. 



Matthew & His Dad - Arlene Alda,. 
Simon & Schuster, Inc.N.Y, 1983. 
Price $7.95 

Matthew is a six yejar old boywho wishes 
his buly working father would spend/more 
time w^tf) him. When Matthew's dad loses 
his job,! Matthew hopes that this means 
they wil'l have more time together. However 
his dadi.ls busier than ever, looking for 
work, i(hd Is tense and worried .PThlngs 
work out and they b0th grow from the 
experience. \ 



BOOKS - Continued. 



Arlene Alda^ 



Sonya's Mommy Works 
Simon & Schuster, Inc.N.Y, 1982 
Price $7.95 

Sonya, a six year old, deals with many 
feelings when her /nother goes back to 
work. She has to deal with new schedules 
parent substitute, feelings of 'loneliness 
anger, frustration. Her life serins to be 
chaotic compared to the way it was when 
hi^r mother was home. 



n 



A Father Like That - Charlotte 7hlnVnw. 
Harper & Row Publishers. 

■ ■ ' i 

A young boy dreams about a special father • 
to do things^with and to love. His mother 
uggests that some day he can be a "father 
ike that". 



Just Momma and Me - Christine Engia Eber. 
Lollipop Power, Inc. 1975. Price $3.25 

A story about Regina and her single 
mother. They do wonderful fun things 
together, then mother meets Karl and 
falls in love. . Now they are a family 
of three. Soon mother is pregnant and 
Regina slowly adapts to the idea of 
sharing her life -with severai^ people, 
not just mommy. ' * 



Now I Have A Stepparent and It's Kind 
Of Confusing - Janet Sinberg Stenson. 
Avon, N.Y..N.Y., 1979. Price $2.95 

. A book that explains remarriage to 
young children. * 

Divorce Is A Grown Up Problem - Janet 
• Sinberg Stenson. Avon, N.Y. ,N.Y. ,1978. 
Price $2.95 

A book about divorce for young children 
arf3 their parents. . 

•a 

A Little Time - Anne Baldwin, Viking, 
N.Y.. 1978. Pri ce $6 . 95 

Sensitively describes the rewards and 
difficulties of growing up with a 
handicapped family.memfeer. The story . 
is told from t|ie viewpoint of 10 year 
old Sarah whose 4 year old brother 
Matt is retarde'd. 



Nobody Asked Me If I Wanted A Baby.Sister - 
Martha Alexander. Dell Publishing Co. 

Oliver isn't "ready" for a new baby sister 
to be brought home., This^^story discusses 
his jealousy "in a humorous way as Oliver 
tries to find a new home ToF hiY baby~Ti 



A Difference In The Family ; Life -Wftfi-iAr " 
Disabled Chiltj - HpIph Fp'fltKpr«;tnnp 

Penguin Books,' 1980. 



i 



A useful book for parents arid professionals. 

He's My Brother - Joe Lasker. Albert 
Whitman & Co. , 1974. . 

A young boy describes what his slow-learning 
brother, Jiamie can and can't. do. This book 
deals well with sibling feel ings and percep- 
;t+ons. , 

WvirVlrVlrVlrVlrVlrVlrVlrVlrVlrfrVlrVlrVlrVlrVlrVlrVlrVlrV^ » 

MORE & MORE RESOURCES WORKSHOPS 

"Quality Time With Kids" ' . 
April 10, 1984 - 9:30 am - 11:30 am 

Register Early! $5/person, $7.50/couple. 

* /• ■ 

Parentcraft, Inc. ' ' 

P.O.Box 6852, Alb, N.M 87197 



"Preschool Education for Exceptional 
Children" 

April lA, 11984 9:00 am - 4:00 pm 
Contact: Steve Stile at 646-4313 or 

/ Sharon Mefer at 523-9220 
$10.00 (Includes,co)f fee, doughnuts, lunch) 

Las Cruces Teachers Center , 
410 W. Court Ave. laS Cruces, N.M 
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"Challenge for Change" . 
Convention '84 - ARC/NM & AAMD/NM 
April 12 - 14, 1984 
Holiday Inn de Us Cruces 
$15/ per son, $10/ retarded d^leg^te 
Contact before April 6th: 
Registration Convention '84 
c/o Ruth Booton 
■ 1545 San Acacio 
Las Cruces, NM 88001 

*********************** 
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"Transition" will be 
"a passing from one 
*"c 0 he e rning children 
first lime. When a 
and' teachers have mi 
at the same time an 
We hope that seme of 
wi 11 be making a tra 



the theme for this issue of REACH t)UT. Transition is defined as 
condition or place to another". We will specificaTty address issues 
going from one school to another and from home to schooj for the ^ 
change of this sort is made, the children as well as their parents 
xed^ feel ings. There are feelings of excitement about the change and 
uneasiness that goes along with meeting new people and situations, 
the ideas presented in this iesue will be helpful for those who 
nsition in the near future. • 

**************************************** 



The First Day 

(Being away from home for the First Time) 

ANXIETY TO TEARS * 

Let's look in .on Joey and his first few 
minutes at kindergarten. 

Mother takes him through the school's 
big double doors, and he starts looking 
around. 

* 

■ After filling out a form and talking to 
the teacher for a few minutes, mother 
turns to go. But Joey spots her and sud- 
denly throws a tantrum of a kind she has 
never /seeit before. His crying seems more 
desperate than she has ever heard. 

It's an old story, bUt does, it have to 
be Ll'is way? ' ' 

No, say the chil(| development spec- 
ialists, and even when there are tear§ 
or other problems, thej^ are ways to 



smooth the) path from home to school. . 

What Joey's mother has witnessed is what 
\% usually called "separation anxiety" by the 
psychologists and is quite normal. 

r 

Look at it from the child's point of view, 
his fears are understandable enough: He is 
suddenly, without much preparation, going to 
spend long hours away from home in a room full 
of children he doesn't know. He isTidw expected 
ffn follow strange rules from an adult that Is 
hot his parent, a person whom he fears may have f 
no concern for him. He cannot be sure that this . 
adult will give him the kind of support his 
parents do. He even worries about whether or 
not his mother will really pick him up at the 
end of the day as she said she would. ' 

Dr. Jennie Kitching, family llte specialist 
for the Texas A & M Agricultural Extension , 
Service, says that the child going to school 
for the first time probably will experience 
many "unusual *feeMngs about separation ^ 
sadness, fe^ir, anger. The child may feel sad 



This document was prepared pursuant to Contract, #6008202867 with the U.S Department of 
Education, Office of Special Education dnd Rehabilitative Services. Contractors undertaking 
.such projects under 6overnmen't sponsorship Are encouraged to express their judgement freely 
In professional and technical matters-. Polntls of view or opinions do not, therefore, 
rnYz-ss^rily represent official Department ofl Education position or policy. »- 
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and not know why. He tipy feel angry dt hU 
mother* tor letting hiifi go to school, leaving 
him and exposing him to a new and perhaps un- 
pleasant world. Some children express their 
concern about being separated from parents, 
fhey may talk about their feelings, cry or 
Invent reasons for not going to school. 

Child development specialists advise 
parents to accept those feelings and even 
encourage' their expression, copunicating to 
the child some measure of sympathy andunder- 
ttariding. On no account should you try and 
convince the child that he shouldn't feel 
. that way. x> 

Dr. Mtching says a parent helps pre pa r^: 
a child emotionally by encouraging him to , i 
talk iabout his feelings and fears, but that 
afterward it helps to convey to him "that ' 
there are many adults besides parents who , 
care about him and will take care of Jhim. , . 
The child does not have to think or the 
teacher as a substitute paren-t, but he\ , 
should know that the teacher does care for 
children." , :;; ; , 

'; ■ ■'''\- 

Going to school for the first time is' 
truly a big step for a child, and if parents; 
treat it as' unimportant, they may be in for 
a big surprise. , ^ ' 

G&TTING REAPY ..... : ^ V, 

One way to help a child get re„ady for V 
schqol is to talk enthusiastically tohim 
about' what to expect, neither picturing 
school as all fun and games or all work and 
drudgery. Stressing the advantages such, as 
"getting to know other children your age and/ 
playing with them" and "learning how to do 
is^me things like painting and building 
things" will help stimulate his interest 
and help-overcome his fears. 

Dr. Kitching suggests that you give. your, ; 
child some idea of scheduling during a; 
typical kindergarten or prieschool day ,^ about ' 
playing outside on the playground, going to 
the bathroom, having a snack or lunch;', taking 
a nap, taking turns, learning new things, and V 
being read to / 

^ STRETCHING THINGS J i 

— ^ - . ^ ^ .■ I |. 

Being enthusiastic and giving your child 
a positive attitude about school shouldj 
certainly help him'. He already may hav€|'; ii' 
sensed that going to school is a mark of; 



Wturi ty. Ydu only ha,«e: ,io •'t^.u W 



On ihe other hand, d^n't force your 
■enthusiasm. ,4n $onie/rCa^M^ not beV- ; • 
possible to.Vfeeiaruiy Hapiby over 'your 
Chi Id'sAflrSt venture awsix from you. So; it ' 
you don H happeW to feel good about your . 
ch1T^,'> going ,to school' , 'better not fakie it.' 
Mosi^ lt[i cl$.\ha Ve bui 1 t-i n Ijphoney detectoirs;'' \ .. 
.and can easi ly teTl when^ou ,aren ' t 1 eyeti hg 
' wi th them. And ft fai\ compl icate reTations. ; 
vla-.ter.bn.. • '• ■ ' " ■" ' " ■ ' i' • 
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Many parents don't realize the worth of . 
"acquainting a child with his teacher and .. 

,-school before he goes there. . ' . • 

■ ■ ■ ■-■1. 
\ It is certairjl^y a good idea to take your 
child iby s.chool|S(Bvefal %ims beforehand, ' 
cheerfully |)o1.nting things out and stopping 
at least 'or\Ge :t^„^ take him Inside and around . 
the^ibuildlng. Depending on /the situation, 
you can plan this/ from four weeks to, a. full . . 
'seaspn before, this way you can easily get 
pe,rmisslon to take him to look, oyer his 
future classroom and possibly even meet his ' 
teacher. This kiVid of event,, though, will 
require' some preparation on the parent's part. 

As separate p/eparatlon, Dr;Oames L. Hymes, 
Jr., California consultant in early Childhood - 
development recommends that you go alone to 
"Meet your child's teacher before the schobl 
year starts. Call on her a^t school , or better 
yett invite her to vis^t you. 'Tell her yoUr. • 
youngster's nickname, his enthusiasms, his 
hobbies, his pets, his fears and what he 
doesn't like to eat, his prides and joys and 
special peeves. Talking wilJ make y^r young- 

to the person who is going to 



/ster 
work 



come 
with 



al ive 
him." 



A. 



Hymes thinks that you shouldn't "f^el 
foolish about being >so forward. Most teachers 
today are looking for openings to meet you. 
And the infbrmatior> you give makes their job 
easier. This is a boost for your child but a 

favor to his teacher too." ; 

. •. . ^ '•. ■ \ ■ ■ ■ ■ 
Hymes- agrees that in some cashes you rrjight 

ifind suspicious teaic hers, but that you shpu1?ln't 

be discouraged if this happens. •Show theiii that . 

you want to work with them and you can probaJ)ly 

overcome, thfeir suspicion that you are meddlfngi" 

he'isays. . -■' , ■< ■■ ■ , ' ) 

' ^ /, ■ •■ ■ ■. ■ \ ^ ■ ■■' ' ■' '■ 



. In 9 first meeti nig y^lth your child's 
•teacher,, it Is a good time to set up a date 
for a nieetlrig betv/ecn teacher and chi ld. 

Early childhood specialissts usual ly ' 
recommend a talk between teacher and 
child befpre the first day of school . 

"Let your child visit his classroom 
ahead of time," says Dr. Hymes. "He sees 
his room and learns how to fii^d it; he 
sees his teacher in her street clothes and 
in the school setting; these make 'the start 
of school a more familiar step." 

" Dr. 'Dittman says almost the same thihg. 
"Both you and your child get off to a 
better start if you visit the school to- 
gether ahead of time, she says. Go more 
than once if possible. i^Jaity schools set 
aside days for children to visit. The child 
will want to know which door he goes -(n, 
where he puts his coat, what things look 
like- there,' where the bathrooms are, and 
what his teacher looks like. Mothers feel 
better,, too, if they can visualize these 
details*" 



SOMETHING FROM HOME. 



. After all other preparation, if your 
chil^ is- still apprehensive, you might 
want to give him something associated with 
one parent or the other or home, to take 
with him to school, suggests Grace Perkins. 
A bracelet or a lucky piece (unless consid- 
ered too superstitious by the parent) will 
do nicely. 



SETTING THE TONE. 



But with the right amount of pre-planning, 
most children can be basically prepared for 
school that first day, and very few are apt 
to have all the tears and fears associated 
with first day blues. 

Easing the way into school may very well 
set the tone foe a cfrild's relationship with 
school for the "h^xt twelve years. 



i: 



KNOW YOUR CHILD. 



Much will depend on your child's ifidivid- 
ual personality as to how he adjusts and how 
soon he adjus.ts, says Doctors Chess, ThonmML; 
and Birch, authors of Your Child Is a Peridh. 



They say that there are really two 'factors to ^ 
consider, 1) whether your child first tends to 
approach 6r withdraw from new situations or 
plays a game of "wait and see", and 2) whether , 
70ur child adapts quickly or slowly to change. 
Parents, say the doctor-author, need to learn 
to accomodate themselves to their^-individual* 
child' 5 personality, and "style"' as he encoun-.. 
ters novelty. 

If the child is shv., the 'parent can help 
introduce him to the situation and stay with him 
a little while, on the first day or two. (In 
certain cases ft may take a week or more.) 

If the child dives right in, mother (or father 
can feel more confident about leaving almost 
immediately. Let your child set the pace and give 
him gentle encouragement when it seems appro- 
priate, they advise. 

DON'T SHAME HIM 

■ However, it woyA<l be a bad i.dea tp tease or 
attiempt to shame children under the circumstances 
Demanding Jthat Lucy or Joey "act like a big girl 
or boy" probably would hurt rather than. help. § 

WATCH CHILD'S RESPONSE.....' 



Some children will even tell the parent when 
it is time to go, saying something liic«. "Ynu 
don't have to stay with me today." / 




LEAVE HONESTLY, 



When the parent stays and then senses it is 
time to leave. Dr. Hymes says to leave honestly. . 

"Doo't scoot away from him before he is 
ready," says Hymes. This gives him a deserted 
feeling. It can make him clinq to you longer 
the next time. 

/'Don^t go when his back is turned. Don't go 
when you think he isn't looking. i)on't go when , 
someone else is holding him and -ne can't do 
anything about your leaving." 

Be sure to tell him goodbye, wish him well . 
and tell him when you will pick him up. Be Sure / 
he knows exactly where to wait and that he's 
not to run across the street to meet the car. 
(If possible, go Inside and pick him up.) 

BEING SENSITIVE..... 



' Being sensitive' to your child's personality 
and responding approprlatfely ''is one of the best 
ways to help your child make » good adjustitient". 

^tititickitifitititifitititititit 

Thi s ar 1 1 cl e„ repr l"ted wi th permission from Project Transition, Outreach Services. Houston «Tx . 



Parents' Adjustment / 

Obviously all children go through some 
kind of ah adjustment period when they attend, 
school for the .first time. 

But so do many parents. To a greater extent 
than might be supposed, the child's adjustmertt 
will, dppend on how well his parents take to his 
new Ipuation when they realize that there- is 
cfoing xo be a new kind of separation involved 
with the child in kindergarten or preschool. 

The advice of many child development spe- 
cialists is that parents" should get themselves 
ready before they get their child (especially 
first-born child) ready for school for the 
first time. 

"Sometimes starting to school is harder oh 

parents than it is on children," says Dr.Hymes. 

» 

"It is hard to avoid a little sadness," ^ys 
Hymes, "but never feel that now your child, ' 
won't need you any more. He stil 1 needs -you and 
he always wil IT But hOw he"ne6cls ^pu In a' di f- 
ferent way." 

Dr. Dittman says that some parents, "as time 
for school draws near, begin to look at the 
child through the eye of an outsider ^nd bfecome 
critical." 

"What will the teacher think of Joey?" and 
"What will she think of us, his parents?" are 
unspoken questions the parent often has. 

Talking things over with the ch,ild's teacher 
can hell p a parent too. If parents know what to 
expect and how they might help, th'ey feel much 
more a part of the situation. 

A WAY TO HELP ..... 

To help make sure the school l^s doinq all it 
can for your child, if that is^our concern, you 
can join parentrteacher associations, says Dr. 
Dittman. 

TALK ABOUT FEELINGS.....' 



The parents who ask themselves, "What do I 
feel?" and "What do I fear most about Lucy's 
going to school?" will be wefl on the road 
toward clarifying things for themselves. 

After .recognition, , a discussion of feelings 
between father and mother is one way to alle- 
viate, fears and In the long run will^ help both 
children and parents adjust to the new changes 
in sto»"e. ^ 



INTERACTION WITH THE-CHILD . . . . . ■ 

Many children ,.^as school first approaches, 
will want to be babied again. Reassurance is 
fine, say the specialists. ^ 

But babying a child when he isn't seeking, 
it and doesn't need it says more about the 
parent. than the child. . • . 

-^Some parents have such a hard time letting 
their child go, they actually make adjustment 
more difficult," says Dr. Dittman. 

"Beware of babying a child when he doesn't 
want it," says Dr. Hymes. 

KG HECKLING ..... 

.. ^^y-tlTTg=to-^hool "■"time is not the time to 
heckle the child" either,' Hymes advise.s. What 
with the physiological and psychological changes 
already going on, "It is too bad "if both home 
and school decicje: "Novj is the time to straighten 
this child out. We'll both show him wherfe he gets 
off." 

If the parent knows himself and his child, and 
offers comfort and understanding to the chi-'ld 
during his first few weeks of school, his 
adjustment will, probably be a good one. 

" " POSSIBLE RELAPSE " ' 

However, many of the child development specia- 
lists predict a "relapse" after the first two 
to four weeks of school , ^and suggest that 
parents be alerted to its possibility. 

Let's look in again on Joey. 

I ' . I.. 

After being in school for two weeks, things 

look good to Jpey/He seemed to like kinder- 

garten.now. His mother was pleased and began 

to focus he/ attention elsewhere. ^ '-■ 

By the t/hird Monday, it was as if it were 
the first d^iy all over again. Joey burst into 
tears and wanted to stay home with Mommie, 

IT HAPP£MS 

This does happen to d surprising number of 
children. Most theorists see it as a ^period of . 
letdown after the initial excitement of school 
has worn off. 

"During the first four or five weeks of school, 
almost all. children show signs of strain," sayi^' 



It Is, understandable, she says, and there 
is no cause for algirrn, "For months he's 
d|eamed of school. He'| may have been afraid 
if what would happen, especial ly if he has 
l^ard older children te|l of the awful 
things, that go on. 

"Sometimes it is a sign of illness," but- 
not often, says Dr. Hymes. The child may 
simply have had enough of school for a while, 
"He wants to be your 'baby' "again." 

WATCH FOR SIGNS.... 



y 

Be prepared for any number of tip-off • 
signs: biting nail s,. loss of appetite, 
•greater Irritab-ility -and more crying than 
Msual , or a reversion to bedvtetting and 
thumbsucking. 

Hyman says that, "A word of encouragement, 
patience, and talking things over rpay h^ p." 

Accompanying the child to school and 'stay- 
ing with him in class Iwhile again may help 
hijti get over his uneasy feelings. 

• Being accepting, though,nat necessarily 
encouraging, is a good attitude to take during 
a period of reversion, say the specialists. 

■ANOTHER fALK WITH THE TEACHER. .... 



However, if the symptoms do not disappear 
fairly soon - within another week or- two, - 
make an appointment and talk it over with the 
teacher. There might really be something wrong: 
"A cbnflict with another child, . some activity 
which your youngster can't abide, a rule that 
gets him down," Hymes suggests. 



A FINAL HINT. 



Hymes ha s^'dije more hint. • . 

"it is wis^'^to take this as a signal to do 
more with your child after school and on weeU^ 
ends. He finds school good but the price he ^iii 
pays is seeing less of you. You may have to 
find some ways to make that price less steep." 

As a child travels through school and 
through life, it is a 1||i(e parent who contin-^; 
ues to check in with his child to finjj out v 
about his feelings, concerns and intentions. 

' "if parents do theii part, and the teachers 
do theirs, this hopefully will make school 
an enjoyable as well as educational experience 
for the children," says Grace Perkins. * 



This artice reprinted with permission from 
Pro^igct Transition. Outreach Sanvl^es. Huston ^ 



Communicktion Between 
Parent & School * 

Many people' believe that parents and those^^ 
who |}/ork with their CliiTdren arre natural pa rj^ 
n'ers and can easily communicate. This" is not 
necessarily true in all cases. School staff 
m^iy hesitate to get parents involved for fear 
of seeming to ask too much. They fiay also , 
resist giving specifics about' a child's 
development for fear of giving too much hope 
or not enough. A number of teacher education 
programs have be,gun to focus on training teacher* 
to communicate with parents. 

Some parents, on the other hand, may hesitate 
to initiate communication for fear of appearing 
pushy or demanding. They also may feel inhibited 
when talking to teachers because they view them 
as authority figure s*<-Tfiis is carried over from 
their childhood impressions. Unfortunately, thert 
a»^e few programs available to train parents to 
successfully communicate with school personnel. 
In lieu of an indepth parent straining program, 
here are a few suggestions that might help. 

Realize that you are your child's best 
advocate. You have a responsibility to help, to 
reason, tp speak on behalf of your child in a 
positive way so that things get done for him. 
When these thing^ are necessary and reasonable . 
you are not being pushy or demanding. 

'■ Examine your feelings toward school and 
school personnel . Recognize any anxieties you 
may fe.el as a result of your past experiences. ' 
You may want to remind yourself that whatever 
happened in the pait, you are now on the same' 
"side" as the principal and teachers. Both of 
you wantf what is best for your child, and you ' 
are now equals working toward that goal. 

Learning the role of each school official 
may- help you become a successful advocate for 
yofir ch.il d. Once you know what each person cdfn • 
and cannot do, you will be in a better position 
tb assist your child. Thereiisi no point in 
asking a -school staff rriembe^^to do something 
that he or she is not empowered to do. Approach- 
ing the right person in the first place can/ 
^ve numerous mi sunderstar^ings. 

Thanks to Project Transition, Houston Texas 
and the Pt^O art iclTS^ "What is an Advocate" for 
Ideas in this articjle', ' ~ ^ 




Pointers 



Tips on Taking the Trauma Out of Parent-Teacher 
Conferences - by Kay More, Chrontcie staff . ^ 
September 7, •198Q'^sue of lloliston ChronToU. - 

• ■ 

Tips for Parents and awareness for teaching 
si^iff . ^ ■ . - 

BEFORE V • 

- Make notfs- before the conference. Write 
down any questions you may have 

^'Approach the conference calmVy 

- Schedule the conference at a tiijie that 
is convenient for. all involved 

- Allow encfagh time for the conference so 
^ things aren't rushed 

,- Have the conference in a comfortable 
{. setting, allow for privacy 

- If you are angry or upset, try to talk 
the problem oVer with a friend before ' 
the conference and get your thoughts 
straight 

• * " ' 

- It's best to have both parents ait tend . 
. together, if this isn't possible bring 

a friend to the conference, for support, 
to help remember what is said, to provide 
another viewpoint and perspective ; 



DURING 



Jot down notes to help you remember the 
information covered 

Relate any positive comments the child 
has made about the class, the activities 
planned, and so on ' * 

If a concern or problem is discussed be 
as specific as possible (e.g., if it's'a 
social problem, ifsk what signs should be 
looked for and what can be done at hom6) ' 

If, people become upset during the con- V 
ference, it may be bisst to make an , ^ 
appointment for another day (a scouting 
match woYi't solve anything.) 

When you. reschedule ask a third party to 
be present such as the principle, assis- 
taht principle, or courtselor 



AFTER 



Let the child know- you support t,fie school . 
'and that the child's perforniance at school 
is^important 

- Don't speak badly about the teacher or the . 
school in^ front of the child,,, this, only 
causes confusion / " ' 

- Keep dated conference .notes with othgr school 
^ records ' / ■ ' • 

- Discuss the conference withlthe child (e,.g,, 
you may tell the' child you visited his/her, 

. school, met the teacher, saw the classroom, 
and so on) . ' 



- Once home^review the' answers you received 

■ * 

« If you still have questions schedglQ 
ajiother conference 



Preparing the Child 

Suggestions for the Sending School 

The sending school staff or team of teachers, 
parents, and therapists can keep in mind the 
skills the child needs to make the transition 
to a public school program, These lieeds and 
strengths cdn be discussed with parents while 
writing the child's Individualized Education 
Plan the school year before the child is to 
enter the public schools (actually, this can' 
be done before the child" makes the change to 
any new program) . ' 

To help the child and family make a smooth 
transition to the new program help them to 
become familiar wtth the new setting and staff. 
A visit to the new school might be arranged 
with the help of the sending school. Parents 
are encouraged to observe and ask questions 
during this visit. Children should be invited 
to visit the new program whenever possible and 
ask questions, join in activities, explore the , 
classrpom. - 

The sending school staff cati plan many - 
activities to assist the child in preparing 
for the transition. Help the child know what 
to expect by planning activities (pretend play, 
discussions, field trips) which; simulate the 
new program. These activities can occur at 
logical and natural times for the cliild, e.g. , ^ : 
it may make more sense for the child to go on a 
field trip to aXdIfferent school in .the middle, 
or near the endVf the school year, after they . 
have been given time to adjust to their current 
program (a field tpP to a different school «it 
the beginning of ytlie year may; be confusing if not 
given the right /introduction') 

When the ooportOnlty ayises( during large 
group' activi/ties for examine) talk to the 



Novembeii/ 



*Sub!iii i. .list' to 
• public .chool of 
tsf.age eligible 

*Becn.n"tVansi- 
tion meeting 
series with 
Parents 



'*Incorj)orli€ 
child's, goals 
f^f, transition 
in *IEP: discuss 
wiifi Paren|:s 



December/ 
Jan uary 



*Trans-ition 
meetings with 
Parents* 



*Continue devel- 
opment of child's 
readiness, skills 
for public school 
(responds to beU 
carries fofd tra^ 
etc.); develop 
vocab'jlary relat- 
ed 'to public 
school (cafeteria, 
reces§,etc. ) 



February/ 
Harch 



*Child assess- 
menLs completed 
by publ ic school 



*Chi Id observa- 
tions by publ ic 
school person- 
nel . 



^Assessment 
interperation 
to Parents by 
diagnostic 
staff 

*School observa- 
tions by the 
Parents • 



♦School observa- 
tions by send- 
ing sehool 

♦Continue* devel- 
bpiiient of the 
chi4d'<^ readi- 
n'^f.s s Kills fbr 

.public schools 



TRANSITION PROCCSS 

' - A Tif:r:,iNE - 



^ Ap*M 1 



♦Joint school 
staf^ings 



♦Child obsorva- 
fion by staff 
of receiving- 
school 



♦Continue dive 1- 
opmertt of the 
child's, readi- 
ness skills for 
public! schools 

♦Field trip with 
class to a 
public school . 
(classroom, 
playground, 
l|brary,etc.) 

♦School observ,(a- 
tions by the 
Parents 




*Em^ meating 



♦Continue devel- 
opment of the* 
child's readi- 
ness for public 
school 



♦Parent/Child 
'visit' receiving 
school 



♦Sending school 
completes End- 
of-Year Sum-, 
mary of Proqrfess; 
send report to 
receiving school 

♦lEP conference 
with ?a rents; ' 
discuss titans I-*- 
tion 



B|STCOPYAVAlLAB.E 



♦Child vis.its' 
receiving school 
playground With 
Parents 

♦Sending and re- 
ceiving school 
teacher^ makes 
phone contact 
with Parents 



Seuteinber 



♦Followup site 
visits by send- 
ing school to 
receiving school 

"<fHome visits and 
lEP conferences 
by new school 
staff 



♦Ongoing coramunica 
tion with every-*; 
one Involved with 
child (this may 
Include sending " 
school staff) 



•/.''.••'•;a 



"children about their new schools. It Is ' 
Important to keep In mind the child's sense 
0^ time and when they perceive their move , 
to a new school to take place, (y6u may 
just mention that they will soon be with 
other children and in a different classroom 
rather than talking about "next year"). 



Some ski Lis to work on. 



* Raising hands . * 

* Ridino ft bus 

* Bell system 

* Eating in a cafeteria carrying a tray 

* Recognizing bathroom symbols - going on 
their own - letting adult? know when 

\ they need to go 

* Playground 

* Recognizing their f4rst and last name ^ 
" * Recognizing their classroom * 

* Social skills - making friends 

Preschool to Public K 

Transition from Preschool to Public Schoo l 
by MaryTlendelTt .Educational Coordinator,.' 
Albuquerque Special Preschool . 

The transition from preschool to public 
School kindergarten is a stressful time for 
everyone concerned. Children have ambiguous 
feelings. They feel afraid about having a 
new teacher and having to cope with dif- 
' ferent rules. At the same time, they feel 
excited about going to a new school and 
meeting new friends. Parents and teachers 
experience these same feelings.- about 
transition. 

Changing schools is particularly stress^ 
ful-for parents and teachers:. of children 
Who have specAl heeds. Parents want to make 
sure their child receives the same nuturing 
care as tkjey did In thelif preschool. They 
must also reassess the intense feelings they 
have abdtit their child's future. Preschool 
teachers often have a special attachment to 
the child and find it difficult to accept i 
that another teacher can do as well or care 
as much as they do. Kindergarten teadhers 
wonder if the students are prepared to meet 
the demands of the new school an,d classroom. 

It is vital that the transition from pre- 
school" to public school is a positive exper- 
ience for the. child, parent and teachers. 
Time needs to be spent in preparation for 
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the change and new routines ne^d to be estab- 
lished slowly. ComKnunlcation among all the 
involved adult« is a part of the transition 
process. The preschool teacher and parents 
need to share tlbeir expertise regarding the 
ch,ild* to the ne^teacher. The new teacher 
needs to share pT^ns for the next year and 
suggest skills to prepare the child for ■ 
kindergarten. For example, if a teacher begins 
in January to have her preschooiers carry 
lunch trays, a suggestion froi%a kindergarten 
teacher, the children can master that skill. 
It can be mastered in preparation for success 
in public school and the involved adults and 
children will feel less anxious. 

** Thje enclosed timeline may help you' visualize 
the transition process** 



Resources 



BOOKS 



The following books can be ordered from: 
NAEYC - 1834 Connecticut Avenue N.W, 

Washington, D.C 20009 
Make checks payable to NAEYC 

Parent Involvement in Early Childhood Education ' 
How do: you invol vej'parents in your program^ 
Find out how others haVe successfully Included 
parents in a variety of ways. 1979 120pp/ #T35 • 
$3.30 . 

Le t ' s PI ay Qatdoors i" 
What Is a good outdoor play area? What equipment 
is best? How can the teacher promote outdoor 
play? A classicM966. 45pp'fl01 $1.10 

Play; The Child Strives Toward Self-Realization 
Highlights how play 1* learning for young '' . 
children. 1971 72pp #129 $2.75 

Hyg a Tree and 0]^^g'^_T^*^j"gs to po Outdoors with 
Young Chil dren. R.E Rockwell, E.A Sherman, : 
R.A Snilams. • ^ 
An outside activities' book filled with fascina- , 
ting adventures to do with children from t^ree 
to seven. #l.d500(paperback) $7.95 

Bubbi es , Rainbows h .Worms : Sci ence Acti vi ties .' 
I^or ^reschoo^ thi 1 dren . ^ . L ftrowfi '. ~ 'Ji 

Includes experiments with air, animals, environ* 

ment,plants,the senses and water. 

#10000 (paperback) $6.95 ^ 

I 

How To Have A Sbccessful Conference lilith Your 
Child^f Teacher , Dr. Ha ry ^.baigle. Wrlte^ 
ExpeH ence: feook« . 1 40l 1 Green Ranch Road 

Houston,Tx*77039 $2.50 

T.V. PROGRAMS - 

Channel 5, KI^E, Wednesday May 30. 9:00 p. m* A • j. 
National TV show on Ma1nstream1ng» part of the 
"Your Children, 'Our Children" ser1ei$. 



AfipENDIX B 



Criteria Chec|^list for Integratlng/Malnstreaming 
Handicapped Children. 



i 



Guide to Completing the Criteria Checklist 



Integrated Placement - Success Rating Scale 



Classroom Goals' 



ERIC 



Criteria for Integratihg/Mainstreaming Handicapped Children 

Child's Name r a 

— ; — • — ^- 1 C.A. (Express in month<,) 

Evaluator • . ' 



Date 



indicdting the extent to whfch the child ha. . ^Jaltion, each item is scored on a continuum from 0 - 4. 

scorlm] c?iterla1ar" explained helow » skill, or the amount of time a-sk1ll is exhibited. The specific 

tenerol Instructions: * ..... 

ItcnsM titrough 27 should be scored according to how often the pakicular behavior is observed in the classroom. ' ' 
. 0 - Indicates that the child does^NOT exhibit this behavior. 

1 - InclicatL-, that the child exhibits the behavior Infrequently (20^30% of the tlmel. ' ^ 

2- ^ Indicates that the child exhibits this behavior occasionally (40-60% of the time). 

3 - Indicates that the child exhibits thii tQhavior often {es-m% of the time). f 

4 - Indicates that the child consistently exhibits or has mas^|ered this 'behavior (ns-lOOf of the time). ' / 

..0 - skill is no^ observed • . , ,. , 

1 - child demonstrates some prerequisite skills or tn interest in leaning , the skill f 

2 - child can perform isolated tasks associated with the skin;' 

3 - Child demonstrates skill although Uill may net be wel^^^^^^ ^ 

child has mastered skill " ^ • | * « . 



h , • 

' Child's Name 



f 

• I tern 






Measure Of how often child exhibits theskill 




Weight 
ractor 


Sk\ll/BehaVior 


0 

Not at all Ir 

0% . 


1 

ifrequently 


2 

Occasionally 


3 

Often 
65-80% 


4 

Consistently . 
^^5-100% 


" r . 


3 • 


Child attends school ' * 


L 


- u 








■ 2 


5- 


Child initiates simpfe actions at appro- 
priate time during* class routine 
















3 


4 , 


Chi^cj engages in i)arallel play. 
. ' 


. . "SI""!-' — 

0 


L 








n 




.4 


2 


Child engages in interactive play 




,P 










1 ft 


5 


3 


Child understands taking turns . ; 

> 




,Sl • 


J, 








H 




6 


3 


Child shares toys/belongings 


• ,a 


-TT- 

L 










■ 7 




Ch'^id's communicative behaviors ar»e me^inlng- 
ful and appropriate .with a spectfic intent 
^ nut r cpe 1 1 CI ve , ranaom uttBrances ) 


L 












8 


5 


1 

Child uses 20 word vocabulary (expressive 
language) . . 


. 1 


















3\ 


Child eng.ages in, small group gdmes 


• ,P,„-,; 


3 






— e: 


10, 


1 

1^* 


jQther xtitl4r^^^fies^0ftd pos 1 tl vel y. to thi s 
child 

..\^_ — l: — : . 








4- 






1^ ' 


ft 


• 4 


Child can follow simple directions: 






4 




, li£ 




12. 


6 


Chfl^ requires little ddult a/tentioh due 
■to disruptive behavior ^ 








"1 1 

■ i •) 






La. 




21,,, 



Child's. Name 




. I tern 
fiupiber 




14 



15 



Weight 
Factor 



Child can attend to teacher-directed task 
In a small gropp 




18 



19- 



Skl 11 /Behavior 



Child provides, self with sensory input by 
exhibiting an. Interest in people, events, 
and objects V^ther than focusing on in- * 
appropriate seTf-stimulating behaviors 

Child participates actively in lar.ge group 
(attends, listens, or contributes) 



Child participates in and focuses on self- 
selection activities 



Child shows an interest in what another 
child is saying, 



Child initiates play with other children 



CM Id can retrieve' previously learned 
information consistently 



Not at all 

0%. 



r^_ofJlw of ten child exhi bi ts the skill 

" = y 



Infrequently 



Occastonall> 
40-60% 



n 



Often 
65-80% 



Consistently 

85-100'-?: 



2A. 



IZ. 



b 
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20 



21 



22 



23 



Child seeks adult attention at appropriate 
times and in app ropriate situations 

Child 4ses WH. questions to gain infonnatfon 
about his or her environment 



Child demonstrates reasoning abilities by 
responding appropriately to WHY. HOW, or 
WHAT IF questions 



Child is able to acquire new skills through 
imitation, i.e. speech; gross or fine motor 
movements ' 



U'6 




• Child's Name 



I tem 
Number 


Ufpi nh f 

Factor 


1 " ■ 
Ski 11 /Behavior, 

' ' ■ * 


-Measure of how often 


child exhibits the skill 


0 

Not at all 

0% 

f 


1 

Infrequently 
20-30% 


2 

. Occasion 
. 40-6C 


all> 


3 

3ften 
-^5-80% 


4 

Consistenly 
fl'i-inn?'. 


24 


• «1 


Child displays well -coordinated movement" 
in classroom and outdoors 




1 




.2,.,. 






i| 


25 


1 


CMJ^tolerates tactile input well 


UL 


,1. 


-2... 






26 . 


1 . 


Child tolerates movement in space well 


liL 


JL- 




I 






21 


2 


Child displays a variety of visual/ 
perceptual skills 


; 


• 2 




4 




6 




* 

-28 


3 


Child is toilet trained 








Measure of extent to which child has the skill ■ 


0 

Not at al> 

. 0% 


1 

Infrequently 
20-30% 


2 

Occasional ly 

40-60:^' 


3 • 
Often 
65-80% 


4 

Mastery 
85-100% 


LiL 










29 


3 


Cf)ild eats independently 


LiL 


1 3 


i_ 






30 


2 


Child engages in pretend play in connected 
-sequences (symbolic representation) 


• 










31 


Child dresses independently 


' 0, 




,4 , 


liiAiiiw 




n 


1 


Child walks independently with reciprocal 
arm swing . 




■ ' • li_ 




LL 


L4_ 




TOTAL POINTS (Add all points in ea-ch coliimn) 










s 

y ■ 






TOTAL WtlGHTEO SCORE (AJd all columns together) 

..." . / 


- — ^'^ 1" ; 

y 



I ■ • •: ■ ■/ 



Based on this, chi Id's scores, on ^the Checklist, and other \developinentSil\ssessments , which classroom 
placement is most appropriate? Why? • V -v u:»s.uwiii 
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. - Guide to Completing CHterl a Checklist 

. (Criteria for Integrating/Mainstreaming Handicapped C^^ 

• by Debbie. Ma1ec» M.S. . > 

* ' , *Ilbuiiuerque Special Preschool . 

I. Adinini itration and Scorintj: « • ^ ' ' 

Each If^Pn!lTiL^KL-"^'rfr"^^^?'l?^^^^^^^^ Handicapped Children contains 32 itcps. 

?n ?HHiH^" ""'^^^'i ^^'^^ ''^^^ ^ ^^'""^ ^c^s^ important and 6 most 
extent H* rh JSl IS scored on a continuum from 0 ^ 4, indicatin.j the . 

l^^K^) - ^^^^ has m.isterod a skill, or the amount of timo a skill -is . 

L-/M.Utcd. ..no snecific s.:c/irg criteria are explained btlow" 

General instruct. >ons: . ' • ' , , 

/ • • ■ . • . _ • ' . ■ 

1.. Pldc: a check in the appropriate column for EACH statement. If the child is not ' 
H^.^';' d^">°"^t^3te the sklTTTr behavior, answer the que ion to 

the b. r^t of your knowledge Of the ch^ild's ability. • , ■ 

?n.Sv,!-''^ ''V'^'l: ^'tattment as an indication of a chiU's appr^opriaten^ss for " • 
• IrnV^ f A score or the checklist will be reviewed. No ONE stiterrent 

would be used Lo decide a child's, placement. . 

^' !!^!KL''^?'"''?^/f^^^^'"» *°^^! P°^"^s in ea^h of the five columns by ndding the 
jnA^r I TJ^^"^ ^^^"PPe'^ "^^g^^t hand corner of each box that has been checked. 
IZllt ? "r^^" f^''? specifies "total points." Add these five columns 

I together and enter a total weighted score. . . , 

fefJ/-"^*E^ be Wd according to how often the parti culaf- behavior is- 

ODSejved in the classroom. 

0 V Indicates that the child does NOT exhibit this behavior. 

1 .- Indicates that the child exhibits. the behavior infrequently (20-303; of the time), 
e - Indicctcs that tho child. exhibits this behavior occasionally ^0-60% of the time), 
a - Indicates that the child exhibits- this behavior often (65-80^< of the time). '. . 
^ " of^ti^-'^'ti ^^"^ ^'''^'^ "consistently exhibits or has mastered thlsVehavior' (P5.100:' 



Iten ExnlMn-iLioi' 



Chi|d <iLtendG schoui. CxpUnotion: Answer this question according 'to the -pcrcentaqe 
of tvno the chiUi i: p^^ysically present in the classroom. 

Child i..i hatei rirmle actions at appropriate time" during class routine. Explanation: 
sihiple -ic'..ons .noht include.- bringing chair ,to group, washing hands before snack', 
^loani. g ta.Je aft.^r snack. Teacher may- direct th^ child verbally but does not n€ed " 
to prompt toe child physically. On this item, the variety of actions performed should 
be-coniiifcved. . . . ^ • 

Child ong.ioe'-. in paral'lel play. Explanation: The child plays with toys-that ar^ V 
sinii .i.,r to nioje that other children are using. 'In short, the child plays "beside:, 
Hi tner tl;an with* other children. ' ■ , 



Child engages In interactive fwlay. Explanation: the Child plays with other children. 
The child tauchfis 'an object in common with another child and exchange^ objects . The' 
^ child engages in verbal communication^during'play with anqfter child. ^ 

5. Child undersiands t-iking turns. Explanation: Examples of takinq tilms might incHde: 
pasrinq tov/object/picture, to another child at group time, sitting and waiti^^q 
during group tiir.ji until ndii.o is called, or responds to "Whose turn is it?". 

6. Child shares toys and belongings. Explanation: Examples of sharing behaviors might 
inc ugg:. pVayincj with .other children without fighting or offering toys, etc. to other 
children dur^.ng inter.active 'play. (This would not include a child's merely bt-inq 
par.sivd w'-en. a toy il'.?taken away.) 

7. Child's communicative behaviors are meaningful apd appropriate with a specific intent, 
"^^i 1"^ Child does not engage in repetitive, random utterances. Rat^^er, t^-e 
child demonstrates commu'iiccitive behaviors for specific purposes such as reouestinq, 
greeting, questioninn, commenting, and labeling. 

3. CnH uses a twenty word vocabulary. Explanation: Child has a repetoire of at least 
tv-^nty words winch ho/sh'j uses frequently in the class-ocm. "Uses" is the k»?y..word in 
, this itor. jume children may indeed have been observed to utter twenty different word- 
a!: "-.orre. time, but may not have a functional vocabulary of twenty words which they use 
freque.itly. ' . 

9. Child engages in small grfiup games . Explanation: Examples of ^mall group games are: 
- Rinu-Around-The-Rpsey; London Bridge; Button-Button, Who'^ Got the Button?; Duck-Duck- 
/joose. On this item, the complexity and variety of games a child is able to parficipat 
iin should bo considered. ■ 



10 



Other cM^ren . respond- positively to this child. Explanation: Child's actions and 
demeanor en'\qurage ocher children to communicate, play, and interact with him or her. 
/''.. ' ■ . " 

li. Child can fofMow simple directions. Explanation: Examples of simple directions iniqht 
include: pointing to objects, food, or persons when requested; carrying -out corrnands 
such as, 'got th& ball, go outside, or look at the book," r 



19 



Child requires little aduH attention>due tO disruptive behavior. Explanation: A 
score of' four would indicate that the chi,ld almost never needs adult intervention 
because, of behavior. A score of 0 or 1 would indicate that a child is in constant ne'er' 
pf aduj/t intervention due to disruptivebehavior, - . 

13. «^1Siild provides self with sensory input be exhibiting an interest in people, events, anc 

objects rather than focusing on inappropriate, solf-stimulating behaviors. Explanation 
ihis item looks at a child's ability to interact with his/her environment through 
• purposeful. play, eye contrlct with others, active attending to happenings in room, ' 
- '^uhysicdl or curnmunicotive contact with others. 

14. ChMd (.'irtici;)ote:K actively in la-ge group. Explanation: Child stays in jarge group 
of r/i;' V) twenty childvcn, and- li.stens. well or contributes. * ' 

15. Child parti'cipQtp^ in and focuses on self-selection activities. Explanation: Solf- 
^, :i':l'»ch'oM a ! m which the child is free to choose from a variety of materials 

m.f a: ? jvitic. rr'o-;i(|'}o irMri..-' >'oom. Juriny self-selectiofl a child makes an ^active 
(-•"^i' :: I-.-.' no./>ho wanes to I... -involved'. ThiS' sepifitlon of activitfes or toys 

'.'Mfor., from, wnon tho you-»g child choose-i toys on the basis of physical proximity'.^. 
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Child can attend to a teacher-directed task Invlii small^rottp.,,^ Explanation; Child 
stays In a teacher-directed task in 'a small grpi^J^ ^ ' 

" 17. Child shows art interest in what another child is saying. Explanation: Child may 
respond with actions to another child's verbal directions, or a child may respond 
■ „^jjjn a verbal statement indicatin(| tie/she understood .what another child has said. 

.18. Child* initiatorj piny with other children. Explanatiortf Child can initiate play 
by asking another child to join him in play, "Let's play cars." A child can also 
initiate play by assigning roles or tasks to another child, "You be the momny, and 
put the baby in the car." Nonverbally, a child can initiate play by taking a child ^ 
by the hand and leading him to the play area or by offering a child a toy similiar » 
to his own. • 

> • • A 

.19.^ Child demonstrates ability to apply new or previously learned information to a 
vdriety of situations. Explanation: Child has the ability to take information 
learncH in- one' sotting and apply it to other situations.. Examples: -^Chi Id lef^n^ 
the concept of "big" as applied to balls, and is then able to use "big" to describe 
a wide variety of objects. -Child learns to use to toilet at school and then is » 
able to ui.e it during field trips or in other places. 

20. Child seeks adult attention at npprooriate times and in appropriate situation-s. 
Explanation: Examples of this might include: seeking adult assistance to 
operate a toy or overcome an obstacle to participation in an activity, i.e. opening 
d i.ir of paste or putting on a record. Child'also seeks adult attention to have 
physical, social and emotional needsmet in an appropriate manner. * 

21. Child uses Wll ques^itons to gain information about his/her. environment. Explanation: 
Child uses the fol owing types of WH questions; what, where, who, when, and why... 

?2. Child demonstrates reasoning abilities by responding appropriately to WHY, HOW, 
or WHAT IF questions. Explanation: Examples of these types of questions might 
include; "Why do We wear a hat when its cold outside?. How do you make cookies?, 
What would happen to the pile of blocks if I took the bottom one away?" 

• 

23, Child is able to acquire n^^kVlls through imitation, i.e. speech, gross or fine 
motor movements. Explanation: This item examines a child's abil-ity to. S6e a 
modeled beha'vior and immediately imitate that behavior with a reasonable degrp** 
of accuracy. , cs. 



Child, displays well -cocrdi nated fine and gross motor movement in classroom and 
--rxjtdoQrs. Expidnnticn: Child is able to maintain balance over a variety of 
3;jrf.:i(,':s. The child can utilize playground Equipment with minimal supervi/>io''. 
ChiM al'^o '!.:iiiO!istf ates control of pencil and other writing implements. 

.0. Child tQlcra'iu'S t.ictilr. input wnl 1 . Explanation: Child participates in sand or 
wntor pl-ay, fin^c^r painting, etc. and does not avoid fJhysical contact. ' 

c^. f:inl'l (olerates "^'ovement in space well. Explanation: Child enjoys being picked 
i;p and moved amund by an adult. Child utilizes moving playground equipmnt such 
— . a', swings. _ . ' 

27. Child di-^plays a /ariety of visual/perceptual skills. Explanation: Example-^ mi jh|: 
inclufi'' putting together puzzles, reproducing drawn shapes and letters, and 

reprodu inj block 4esigns. ■ ' v 
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I«te';\rrpIr1?LlIr';k1{l''°l^^^^^^ .ccordlng to how well , child de»on,tr.tes 
induing the^^^iEl™;^ th'S'Jhl WKI' t^Zi\1: '^ 

0 - skill 1s noCvhs^rved 

1 - ctjild daponstrates some prerequisite skills or an interest in learning the skill 

2 - child can perforin isolated tasks associated with the skill 
cSnltsSi;'''''' '"''^l'' ""t be well coordinated or obse,||^ 

4 - child has mastered skill 



3 



nS\lssUta'n«" ^''"""'- ' '''"f ^"Itlates .|11 toileting needs and requires 

nS''pin,%!"''''''"^'"*'^- = acquired, use of utensils and c,p with 

Plly''eSs1uJh f''^/" '^^^^^ Mastery .Chi Id Tepresents 

seqiences e ch? ^wfc''" ""'PP^'>9 in. a series if logical • 

sequences i.e. child mixes cake, bakes It, \ejs table, ahd eats c4ke. 

-^^'^^ P"t on all articles 



\ 
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Svccejj s Rati nK Scale INTEGRATED PLACEMENT 



Ghn d'a Name 



Hater Nciir.e;.^ 

Clararooni: 

Da to: ! 



f i.... IS desi,jrjed Lo measure? how succeosful a classroom placement 

.>a... i.->cn or child Uoxn^ your professional judgement, vou are' asked 
U' c rujU.^r Uio cailu's functioning level at the atart of the year, 
•rid ,i.jcicle va^ther or not the integrated or non-integrated classroom 
t.'.zj.L 1 ^ateci devclopmeoL in each. of ceven dcvelopnu^ntal Pireas. 

Kate t.o clnld'r pro,>rojf: in .each of the following developmental aroas- 
iccorduir. to Lho oca..e i)elov7. CJ.rcle the most appropriate rating;. 



1 , 


Gro.sr. Mot or 


1 


1 -■ 1^ 


3 


A 


5 


a. 


line Motor 


I 


2 


3 


A 


* 

5 


III. 


Self-Help 


1 


2 


3 


4 


. *5 


TV. 


Lan^^uage 


1 


2 


3 


A 


5 


, V. 


I-*pcech 


1 


2 


3 


4 


• 5 


VI :• 


Cognitive 


1 


2 


3 


A 


5 


VIT. 


Social^ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



R/it i.ng Scale 

In my professional. judf;err,cnt : " 

I- Chil.r,; ahiliticn in this area decreased dtie bo placement in an 
. Intt .;r.'i ted c ).a.''sroom. 

ChUd made .-.ome prof.ross in this area, but may have gained mor-? 
in a non-lritegrated clasaroom. 

'J- Child made progress in this area, but mav have progressed equallv 
^vQiH In a non- integrated Clnsnroom; 

Cln'J.'j m-.dc> more pcogre.-?n in this area than he or she would have 
tr. a ;v>n-int.e;',rated claawroom. 



'Jhil .i';^ pr .',!-c;53 in Lhi.- area could not have been achieved in a 
Hi n-.iin.cgratcd cl.r.-.i>TO(Mr. . ^ " 



Gross Motor Code A . ' I 

1. No goal necessary at this tim6. 

!■ 

I, Will demonstrate improved equilibrium reactions. (Demonstrated 
by: standing on one foot, Jumping with both feet together, 
hopping on one foot, walking along a line or balance beam.) 

3. - Will demonstrate improved sensori-motor functioning. 

4. Will demonstrate Improved postural control and trunk stability. 
tDemorrstrated by: coming to a stand using a half kneel, more 
upright symmetrical sitting posture, reciprocal four point craw 1, 
no head lag when pulled tp sit.) Lower level.- 

5. Will demonstrate improved postural control and trunk' stabi 1 ity 
(Demonstrated by: running with reciprocal arm swing,, utilizing a 
narrow based gait, moi^e mature gait pattern) Higher level. 

6. Will peddle a tricycle Independently. » 

* . " ' ■ 

7. Will walk up and downstairs alternating feet consistently. 

8. Will walk independently. " , 

9. Will increase motor imitation skills. 

1 10, Will catch and throw a ball overhand. ' 





Fine Motor* Code B ,1 

1. No. goal necessary at this time. ^ , 

2. Will develop fine motor skills needed to partictpate in task^ 
such as: cutting, art projects, manipul atives. crayons, and 
other writing instruments, dressing fasteners (buttons, zippers, 
snaps, -etc.) 

3. Will utilize fine pincer grasp. 

■■■ • i \j. 

4. Will develop motor planning abilities^ (Demonstrated by: 
sequencing 2-step fine motor movements.) 

5. Will develop consistent thumb and forefinger grasp of pencil. 

6. Will develop fine motor skills needed to imitate strokes, copy 
and draw shapes. 

7. Demonstrate improved use of upper extremities, bilaterally. 

8. Will demonstrate decreased tactile defensivenets by participating 
rn fine motor activities. , 

9. Will demonstrate fine motor control by imitating signed words. 

10. Will use adaptiviB fine motor tools developed by the professional 
team. 




Self-Help r- Code C » ^ 

1. No goal necessary at this. time. 

2. Will -toilet independently. 

3. Will dress independently. ' 
i * 

^. Will maintain independent toileting skljyis. 

5. Wtiyll develop eating skills/ oral -motor skills, sitting at snack, 
wiping mouth, etc. 

6. Wi-ir dress with adult assistance. 

7. Will replace toys in appropriate .places at\he end of activities. 

8. Will indicate a need to go to the bathroom. 

9. Will use toilet with adult assistance and a verbal prompt. 
10. Will become involved in an activii^ without adult help. 
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1. No goal necessary at this time. * 

Z. Will demonstrate sequencing and organizational skills in 
> conversation by taking turns, maintaining and e^ipanding topics; 
'and relating events in a seque^nce. 

3. ^Will be able to respond correctly to language demands such as; 
"identifying objects by sight, • sound and touch, matching objects, 

imitating simple sentences, .and remembering pictured obiects. 
(Blank Level I) , . . 

* * 

4. Will increase use of pragmatic functions such as requesting, 
answering, protesting, greeting, and questioning. 

5. Will expand use of functional 1 angua^e ^.as observed in: 
1 ncreasedd si ze of vocabulary. Increased length of utterances, 
and use of a variety of semantic-gramma tie functions. 

i. Wil 1 be able to respond correctly to language demands such as; 
following a set of directions, arranging pictures in a sequence, 
. formulating a set of directions, identifying similarities, 
defining words, predicting an outcome, justifying a decision etc. 
(Blank Level III and IV). 

. WiTl be able to respond to language demands such as; Identifying 
objects by function, describing a scene, recalling information 
and items from a statement^ naming cliaracteri sties and functions 
of objects, attjending to two characteristics and identifying 
differencess. (Blank Level II) , 

. Will demonstrate an increas,^ In language comprehension. 
(Pemonstrated by; correctly identifying pictures/objects/people, 
comprehension of subject-verb~objectphras.es, comprehension ^of 
simplte commands. ) . ^ 

. Will spontaneously sign and or gesture and make a verbal 
approximation of words to express a variety of communicative 
functions. 

. Will imitate signs, gestures, and sounds to express wants and 
Jheeds. 



■ • ■ ■ ■ ^•'•:|';■■:>^^• ..■■/••■. -^^iiV^^^^^^ 



y^r': 3n 



speech 






1 . 

2. 


No g( 

W1 1 1 


)«l 1 neces^aihy 'ttt.vt 
imitite C-V-C*! 1^ 


r; 4od XCVC cpmBinatiions on -re^ ^ 


3. 


Will 


.d ^nib n s't r a t a '.■ ' va|ii' ei 


ty of oral-^iriotor movemepU ,. . 


4. 




■ pirtl c i p-^itf" i n /cp-a( 


:tive vocai i imitation. V •..'"..r 


5. 


W1 1.1 


(jrpduce speci f i c • ph< 


)nemes 'in words: CQrrectly. 


6. 




improve/breath con-trol by su stain In'g various vowel spunds. 


7, 




increase speech intel 1 igi bi 1 i ty in' connected speech.; 


8. ^ 


■/ ■ . ,■ : ■ ■ /.■ w : ■ ■. 
/ . Wi 1 1 correctly produce pi" 

■'^cpmbl nations.' ,:■ 


iQn;emesy im 1 tatl vely i n two and:, three word 

'i;-?^ ■ ■ ■■ ■■■ ■■■■ ■■ ■■ •/ • 



9 . Will produce first and ' s.ecoridisyllabW.^ a target word' list whdn 
■.■ •■ ^elicited... ■ ' li . ' -^i ' ' 



yy' r 



. '.Vl. ■ V,' V'-''//'' .■ '-■'■.. ).',,■.;■',■. 
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1. No goal nec&ssa»"y at this time. 

j;2. Will Initiate and engage in assocative pjay. • . . *' 

3. Will expand ttme in interactive play. 

:''4.. Will engage In parallel play. 

5. Will appropriately initiate interactjlon with other children. 

•"6. Will initiate imaginative/symbolic Alay activities. 

8. Will participate in large group atctivities, group games, etc. 

' 9. Will increase eye contact and attention skills. , - 

10. Will express wants and needs appropriately, and decrease 
inappropriate behaviors. 



7. Will play cooperatively with^ other children, sharing, jflftaking 
turns. I 



Cognitive Code G . 

1. No goal necessary af this time. 

■ .. ^ • 

2. Will demonstrate comprehension of pi*eschool concepts. (Shape.' 
size, quantity, prepositions) . , . ' 

■ ,. ■ . t-- ■ . ■ ' 

3. Will develop symbolic play abi li ties (re-enacting experiences, 
Sequenciing events, etc.) 

f ^ . ■■ 

'4. Will engage in purposeful exploration .of toys, use common objects 
appropriately, and expand ydriety#.of ifiotoric schemas. 

5. Will develop problem solving skills through symbol ic pT^ and 
active learning. 

I ■ 

6. Will follow two and three step directions. 

- (I ' ' 

7. Will attend to tasks in small and large groups. 

8. Will match and categorize objects .andipictures. / 

9. ' Will exi^nd vocabulary. / 

10. Will develop symbolic play activities (extending plai beyond 
self, combining toys, etc.) " 



Behavioral 



Code H 



1. No. goal necessary'at this time. 

2. Willj verbalize to Indicate needs. ^ 

3. Will respoM appropriately t<? verbal instructions/directions. 

4. Will sit and participate in groVp. • . « 

5. Will share toys and belongings. 

.6. Will play cooperatively with another child. 

7. Will decrease biting and hitting behaviors, 

8. ^ Will adjust to classroom. transitions. , ' . ' 

^ . ... ■ ■ I 

9. Will put away toys. * . • 

10. j/ill participate in tasks stressful to him/her. (e.g.. motor, 
large group). ^ . 
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StlRVEY 6f attitudes TOWARD THE HANDICAPPED " 
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The Albuquerque Special Preschool is conducting a survey of 
adults attitudes about handicapped individuals. The .purpose t»f this 
survey is to obtain a description of attitudes that exist' about 
handicapping conditions. 

The attached instrument was designed to record _vour feelings, 
about handicapped individuals. Pleasd do not include ^J^ur name. All 
responses will be confidential, and only summarized data will, be used 
in reports. ' v , 

Thank you for your cooperatioTi and participation. Please. contact 
the Albuquerque Special Preschool if you would like a summary of the 
results of this survey. 



I 



Background InlFormatioh 



Directions: Please supply the following background information to 
help us determine. if the results of thi^survey represent. a Cross-" 
section of the population. Your responses on any item a^e optional. 



.Male 
Female 



[ ] 
[ ] 



Parent of npnhandicapped child(ren) 
Parent of handicapped child(ren) 
Not applicable 



Occupation: 
Age: 



Income level: 

Less than $10,000 
$10,000 - $15,000 
$15,000 - $20,000 
$20,000 - $25,000 
$25,000 - $30,000 
Over $30,000 
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' ) Survey of Attitudes Toward the Handicapped 

;■ Developed, by Project AIM/Outreach 

' Albuquerque Special Preschool • 

I • . • ■ ■ ' ' . ■ , ■ 

Instructions: PJease circle the number that best describes your 
feelings toward each statement. Please circle only one response per 
item. The following scale is to be used for each item. 

, ■ . 1 

♦ • . ; ■ 

T— Disagree Strongly ■ - '^ 

2 - Disagree^ : * 

3 - Disagree Slightly 

4 - Agree slightly . 

5 - Agree ' f ^ . 

6 - Agree strongly 

Disagree Agree 
s . Strongly . Strongly 

-V 12 3 4 5,6 



1) Hapdicapj^ed people can be dangerous to society. 

• Physically Impaired 

Language delayied/ learning disabled 
• Emotionally/behavioral ly disordered 
Mentally Retarded . ' 

2) .Handicapped Individuals are cleaa. 

P|)ysltally Impaired 
Language delayed/ learning disabled * 
Emotionally/behavioral ly disordered 
Mentally Retarded 

3) Handicapped "individual's disabilities are 
contagious. '■ , 

Physically Jjmpaired • 
Language de'layed/ learning disabled 
Emotional ly/behtfvioraTly disordered 
! • Mentally Retarded 

4jj,, H||dicppped individuals requVja ass^lstance in 
fleding and toileting. 

Physically Impaired J 
Language delayed/learning disabled* 
Emotionally/behavioral ly disordered*'; 
Mentally Retarded / 



1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4-5 6 

1 2-3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 



12 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2,.:3 4 5 6 



1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4-5 6 



1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 



Disagree Agree 
Strongly / Strongly. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 



5) The earlier the Intervention, the better the 
chance of a handicapped child achieving his/her 

.potential. 

PhySjIcal ly Impaired 
Language delayed/ learning d1 sib led 
Emot'lonally/behavloral ly disordered 
. . Mentally Retarded 

6) Handicapped Individuals are friendly. 

Physically Impaired 
Language delayed/learning disabled 
Emotional ly/behavloral ly disordered 
Merttally Retarded 

7) Handicapped individuals have^ poor self concept. 



1 2 3 4,5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 ^2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3. 4 5 6 



1 ^ 3 4 5 6 

12 3 4 5.6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4' 5 6 
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' Physically Impaired ♦ 
Language delayed/lea/"n1ng disabled 
Emotional ly/behavior^l ly disordered 
Mentally Retarded " 

^8) Handicapped individua^ls are more willing to 
please t+ian nonhandi capped individuals.' 

Physically Ijjpaired > 
Language delated/ learning disabled 
Emotional ly/behavioral ly disordered 
Mentally Retarded 

9) Handicapped individudls are not in control 
of their emotions. ' 

PhyVlcally Irftpaired 
Language delayed/ learning disabled ' 
Emotfonal ly/behavioral ly disordered 
Mentally Retarded 

10) Handicapped individuals are, not ab|e to live 
1ndepe#6nt1y and care for theWelVes. 

P^sically Impaired 

Language delaye.d/ learning disabled * 

Emotional ly/behavioral ly disordered 
« , ^ Mentally retarded V * 



2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 



4 

,4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 



6 
6 
6 
6 



1 2 3 4 5 6 

12 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4. 5 6 



1 2* 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

12 3 4.56 

1 2 3 4 5 6 



1 2* 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4' 5 6 

i 2 3 4 5 6^ 

1* 2 3 4 5 6 
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^ .:■ Di|«gree . Agree 

' . . Strongly Strong! 



12) Handicapped peopl6 are delayed in al 
cognitive, social and self help skil 

Physically Impaired 



all 
Is. 



1 2 3 4 5 6 



11) Handicapped, people are not very intelligent. 

Physically Impaired 12 3 4 5 6 

Language delayed/learning disabled 1 3 4 5 6 

Emotional l^/behaviora]ly disordered 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Mentally Retarded ' ,r 1 * 2 3 4 i 5' 6 



Physically Impaired 12 3 4 5 6 

Language delayfed/learning disabled 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Emotional ly/behavioraliyWisordered. 1 2, 3 4 5 6 

Mentally Retarded 12-3456 

13) Handicapped people are not always delayed in 
social skills. ■ ■ ^ ":/ . 

f> 

♦ Physically Impaired • " .12 3 4 5 6 

Language delayed/learning disabled 12 3 4 5 6 

Emotionally/behavioral ly disordered 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Mentally Retarded 12 3 4 5 6 

14) Handicapped individuals can develpp' normal 
self help skills. . . ' 

Physically Impaired 12 3 '4/5*6 

Language deUyed/ learning disabled 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Emdtionally/behaviorally disordered 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Mentally retarded ' ' 12 3 4 5 6 

15) A handicapped child who can move about or intef'act 
' with the environment will learn more rapidly. 

* M 

Physically Impaired 12 3 4 5 6 

Language delayed/learning disabled 12 3 4 5 6 

Emotional ly/behavlorally disordered 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Mentally retarded 1 2 3 4 5' 6 

16) Handicapped adults can4ake pub>1c transportation ; 

• by themselves. ' . . 

Physically Impaired 1 2 3> ?i4 5 6 

Language delayed/learning disabled 1 2 ' 3 4 5 6 

Emotional Wbehaviorally disordered 1 '2 3 4 5 6 

. Mentally retarded T 23456 



Disagree Agree 
Strongly Strongly 
1 2 3 4 5 6 



17) A handicapped. person who looks normal is less 
impaired intellectually. • - 

Physically Impaired 1 

I Language delayed/learning ^sabled ' i 

Emotional ly/behavioral ly disordered 1 

Mentally retarded . & 1 

18) A handicapped child who looks normal will develop 

Physical ly Impaired 1 

Language delayed/learning disabled 1 

Emotional ly/behavioral ly disordered 1 

Merita lly retarded 1 

19) Handicapped people have the same -feelings as 
nonhandicapped people. , 



2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3. 4 



2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 
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Physi|:'ally Impaired 
Language delayed/learning disabled 
Emotional ly/behaviofal ly disordered 
Mentally retarded „ 

20) Handicapped people should be treated as "special" 
«nd not like other people. 

Physically Impaired 
language delayed/learning disabled 
Emotional ly/behavioral ly disordered 
Mentally retarded ■ ' - . 

21) Handicapped people can be usefu\to society. 

\ 

Physically Impaired 
Language delayed/learning disabled 
->^otional ly/behavi orally disordered 
T%n^ally retarded 

4 

22) Handicapped people are happier when they are 
sheltered frort] the outside woMd. / 

■ Physically Impaired- 
Language delayed/learning disabled 
Emotional ly/behavioral ly disordet"ed 
^ Mentally retardedjj 

' * ■ /" • 



2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 



2 "r4 

2 3 4 
2 3 4 
2 3 4' 



2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 



5 6 

5 6 

5 6 

5 6 



5 
5 
5 
5 



5 
5 
5 
5 



2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 



■I 

6 
6 
6 
6- 



5 6 

5 6 

5 6 

5 6 



5 6 

5 6 ' 

5 6 

5 6 



6" 
6 
6 
6 



6 
6 
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^ Disagree Agree^v 
Strongly Strongly 
/ - 1 2 3^4 5 6 



23) People should be less strict with handicapped 
individuals, ^ 

- Physically Impaired ^23456 

Language delayed/learning. disabled 1 2 3.4 5 6 

Emotional ly/behavioral ly dlsbrdered 12 3 4 5 6 

MentaLly retarded - 1 2 3 4' 5 6 

24) Handicapped people can develop friendships with 
nonhandl capped people. 

. Physically Impaired / 12 3 4 5 6 

Language delayed/learning disabled 12 3 4 5 6 

Emotional ly/behavioral ly disordered, .1 2 3 4 5 6 

Mentally retarded . .12 3 4 5 6 

25) Handicapped people do not need consll^ * 
supervision. " ^ , 

' Physically Impaired' *. 1 2 «3 4 5 6 

Language delayed/learning disaJ&led . 1 2 .3 4 5 6 

-Emotional ly/behavioral ly disordered 1 2 *3 4 5 ^ 

Mentally retarded *' 1. 2 3 4 5 6 

V 

26) Handicapped people do not try hard enough. 

Physically Impaired 12 3 456 

^Language delayed/learning disabled 1 2 3 4 5 '6 

Emotional ly/behavioral ly disordered 12 3 4 5 6 

Mentally retarded • " . 12^3456 

27) Social development can be delayed in handicapped 
people because of limited opportunities for 

. contact with nonhandl capped peers. 

Physically Ii\^a1red 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Language delayed/learning* disabled 12 3 4 5 6 

Emotional ly/behavioral ly disordered I 2 3 4 5 6 

Mentally retarded . 12 3 4 5 6 

28) Parents of handH&apped children are often 
" "defective" people themselves.\ • 

»■■ (•' , ■ . • 

Physically Impaired , 1 2 3 4 5 d 

Language delayed/leariiirig disabled - 1 2 3 4 ,5 6 

* Emotional ly/behavioral ly dlsbrdered > 2 3 4 5 6 

/lentally retarded ^ 1 2 3 4 5 6 



Disagree Agree 
Strongly Strongly 
1 2 3 4 5 6 



29) Physicians are the best source of Informatlbp , 
regarding a handicapped ch-ild's disabll Ittes and 
developments. 

Physically Impaired 
^ Language delayed/learning disabled 

Emotionally/behavioral ly dfsordered 
Mentally Retarded 

30) Respite care\.can be appropriate for handicapped 
Individuals. ' 

Physically Impaired 
Language delayed/ learning disabled 
Emotionally/behavioralty disordered 
Mentally Retarded 

31) Parents of severely handicapped children are 
usually less well-adjusted than pareats of 
mildly Ijandicapped children^ 

Physically Impaired ' " 

Language de>1ayed/leafning disabled 
Emotional ly/behav1orally disordered 
Mentally Retarded ' 
' ■ * 

32^ Parents of handicapped children need more 
emotidjjhal support than parents of non- • ' 
hand1cappe,d'^i Idren. , 

Physically Impaired 
Language delayed/learning "StTi^bled " 
Emotional ly/behaviorally diso^^ered 
Mentally Retarded 



33) It can'be a greater financial burden for a 
family to support a handicapped child than a 
nonhandlcapped child. 

Physically Impaired 
Language delayed/ learning disabled 
Emo,t1onalTV/behaviorally disordered 
Merttall^ Retarded 



1 



2 3 '4 5 6 

1 2 3 4. 5 6 

1 21 3 4 5 6 

2 3 4 5 6 



•1 



2 3 4 5 6 
2 3 4 5 6 
2, 3 4 5 ^ 



1 2 3 4 5 6 



2 3.4 5 6; 

2 3 4 5 6 

2 3 4 5 6 

2 3 4 5 6 



/ - • 



2 3 4 5 6 

2 3 4 5 6 

2,3 4 5 6 

2 3 4 5 6 



1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2* 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
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4. 



'Disagree 
*^trongly 



Agree 
Strongly 
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34) Parents of handicapped childrjen require more 
access to communHy resources than parents of 
nonhandl capped children. . 

Physically Impaired 
. Language delayGd/learnin9»^1sabled 
Emotlonally/behavilorally disordered 
Mentally Retarded* 

35) Having a handicapped chl.ld can place additional 
ttress.on a marriage.^ 

Physically Impaired 
Language delayed/learning disabled 
Emotionally/behavioral ly d,isordered 
■Mentally ReUrded 



.36) Parents are not the "cause," of their chllds' 
handicapping condition. 




Physically Impaired if ^ 
Language delayed/ learning disabled 
Emotional ly/behavloral ly disordered 
Mentally Retarded 

f7) Parents of handicapped chLldren are the same as 
parents of nonhandi capped children. 

Parents off. physical ly impaired 
Parents of language delayed/ 

learning disabled ^ 
Parefits of emotionally/ 

behavioral ly disordered 
. Parents of mentally retarded ' - 

38) Handicapping conditions usually develop because 
of poor prenatal jcare. 

ir,>i Physically Impaired . v 

■ i^ Language delayed/1 earning disabled , 
Emotionally/behavioral ly disordered 



'"Mentally Retarded 



/ 



\ 



riff 



2 N3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 



4 5 6 

4 5 6 

4 5 6 

4 5 6 



2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 



2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 



2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 



2 ' 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 3 



4 5 6 

4 5 6 

4i 5 6 

4 5 6 



4 5 6 

4 5 6 

4 5 6 

4 5 6 



4-5 6 

4 5 6 

4 5 6 

4 5 6 



4 5 6 

4 5 6 

4 5 6 

4 5 6 



Disagree Agree 
Strongly Strongly* 
'1 2 3 4 5 6 



39) Parents ^ho,hsf/e a handicapped child can have 
more otii Idreh (who do not have handicapping 



condittlons. 



I 



i • Physically Impaired 

Language delayed/ learning disabled 
Emotional ly/behaviorally disordered 
Mentally Retarded 

40) Handicapped people are the reponsibi lity of 
parents and institutions. 

Physically Impaired 
Language delayed/learning disabled 
Emotional ly/behaviorally disordei*ed 
Mentally Retarded 

41) Handicapped people should be integrated into 
the community. 

f . ' 

Physically Impaired 
Language delayed/learning. disabled 
Emotional ly/behaviorally disordered | 
: ' Mental ly Retarded 

42) Handicapped adufts can be productive, reponsible 
membeijs of a community. * ' 

■ \ , , - : ' ■ K 

^Phyiiica•^ly Impaired ) 

^ V Lan^uige detaydd/leaming disabled 
Emp'tfibnally/behaVio rally disordered 
, M<?htallyVRetarded: ■ ,. 

• ■ ' ■' . i ' 

43) Handic^ppied adult| canhot- enter into rfarri age. 

Physically Impisl red i 
Language delayed/Way^hing diJkbled 
Emot 1 ona 1 1 y/behav ^i)rl^ y d 1 sorderred 
Mertfally Retarded - , 

44) Society has thd reppnslbplity of providing 
, opportunities for handicapped. Individuals. to 

develop as normiTly as/possible. 

; \ Physically I mpaireL., 

Language delayed/ learning disabled 
'".niotionally/hehavioraUy disordered 
^HllyrRetar;'d«d, 




..• V- -1 



.■1,1- ■.■ 



1 2' 3 4 5 6 

12 3,4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 



1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 



i 

1 

1 



.1 

1 
1 



1 
1 

•1 



2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
■4 
4 



3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 



4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 



5 
5 
5 
5 



5 
5 
5 



3 
3 
3 
3 



4-^5 



4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4. 5' 



6 
6 
6 
6 



6 
6 
6 
6 



6 
6 

6 



6 
6 
6 
6 
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Disagree . Agree 
Stfohgly^ Strongly 
- 1.2 3 4 5 6- 



45) Some handicapped adults can live by themselve?. 

* . . • 

Physically Impaired 
Language delayed/learning disabled 
Emotional ly/behaviorally disordered 
Mentally Retarded ' . 

46) Some handicapped adults can support themselves 
financially. 

Physically Impaired : 
Language delayed/learning disabled . 
Emotionally/beKaviorally disordered 
Mentally Retarded 

47) It is less of an economid strain on society for 
handicapped people to' live in the, eommunity 
rather than in an institution. 

. ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

Physically Impaired ' . : 

Language delayed/ learning disabled 
Emotionally/behavioral ly disordered' 
Mentally Retarded 
* ■ ' ■ , • ■ ■ 

48) Many handicapped ehiTdren can be placed irv a ■ 
public school sett Ihg^i thither nonhandi clipped 
children. 

Physically Impaired 
Language delayed/learning disabled 
Emotional ly/behavior^lly disordered 
Mentally Retarded 

49) Tlandi capped children can benefit from contact 
with nonhandiCapped peers. 

Phys'ically Impaired 
Language delayed/learning disabled 
Emotionally/beliavloraHy disoihdered 
Mentally IRetarded 
'■ ■ ■ \ ■ 

50) Nonhandicapped children are adversely affected 
by handicapped, children. 

PhysicalTy Impaired f' 
Language deUyed/learnIng d1sabli6d \ 
Emotionally/behavioral ly disordered 
Mentally Retarded 



1 2 • 3 ,4 5 6 

1 2 3- 4 5 6 

1 ,2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 "4 5-6 



1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1.2 3 4 5 6 



1 3 4 5 $ 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2-3 4 5 6 ^ 

1 2 3 4 5 6 



2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 



6 
6 
6 
6 



3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 



6 
6 
6 
6 



1 3 4 5 6 

1 2 '3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
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Disagree Agree 
Strongly Strongly 
. 1 2 3 4 5 6 



/ 



51) liandicapped children can learn -from 
'. honhandicapped children. 

Physicaliy. Impaired ' 
Language d,iBlajyed/ learning disabled 
' Eirtotiorial ly/behavioral ly disordered 

. Mentally ; . ?• 

52) Integreition of handicapped and nonh/ndi capped 
children prepares the handii:apped for the real 
World. , . 

Physically Impa'ired 
-language delayed/learning disabled 
. Emotional ly/hebaviorally disordered 

Mentally Retarded . ;. . 

53) Regardless of their level of ability, the best 
edgcatibnal setting for handicapped children 

usually is in traditional special education 

clas^^s. 

Pliysically Impaired 
Language delayed/learning disabled 
I Emotional ly/behavioral-ly disordered 
Mentally Retarded 

54) The use of s*gri language can facilitate language 
development in the handicapped. | 

Physically Impaired 

Language delayed/learning disabled * 
Emotional ly/behaviorally disordered 
Mentally Retarded 

55) Nonhandi capped children develop at a slower rate 
when handicapped children are in the same 
classroom setting i 

Physically Impaired 
Language delayed/learning disabled 
Emotionally/behavioral ly disordered 
Mentally Retarded 



Z 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 



3 .4 5 6 

3 4 5 6 

3 4 5 6 

3 4 5 6 



3 4 5 6 

3 4 5 6 

3 4 5 6 

3 4 5 6 



3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5- 



6 
6 
6 
6 



1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6"* 

1 2 3 4 5 6., 

1 2 3 4 5 6 I 



' 1 *2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6' 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
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Disagree , Agree 

Stroihgly ' Strongly 

f 1 2 3 4 5^6 

56) Noilhandi capped children learn ball habits. 
. from handicapped children. 

/ Physically ImpaNr^d ^ .' 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Language delayeHAearning disabled 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Emptionally/behaviprally disordered ' 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Mentally Retarded 12 3 4 5 6 

57) Handicapped children do not receive individual 
attention and instruction when they are in. a 
clasisroom with nonhandicapped children. - ' 

c 

Physicalfly Impaired ' 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Language delayed/learning disabled 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Emotional ly/behavlorally. disordered* 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Mentally Retarded 12 3 4 5 6 

58) Nonhandicappifed* chi Idren reject handicapped 
children. 

Physically Impaired 12 3 4 5 6 

Language delayed/ learn l^ng disabled • 1 2 3 4 '5 6 

Emotional ly/behavioraliy disordered 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Mentally Retarded -^^^^ 1 2 3 4 5 6 

59) J1j|ptapped peoplVcanndt read. 

Physically Impaired ' 12 3 4 5 6 

Language delayed/learning disabled 1 2 3 4 • 5 6* 

Emo^tionally/behaviorally iisordered T ^ 3 4 ''S 6* 

Mentally Retarded ^ 1 2. 3 4 $ 6 

y • ■ • 

60) Special education is primarily for custodial . \. 
or maintenance puirposes. ... ' 

, ^ Physically Impaired ■% ■4/ 1 2 3 4 5\ 6 

Language delayed/learning disabled / 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Emotioijally/behQvlorally disordered ' Ui2 3 4 5 6 

Mentally ^^arded ^ 112 3 '4 5 6 

61) Financial resources couldjbe usecl more 
productively than to supi^i^H the education/ 
of severely handicappeif-chlTdr^n. 

Physically Impaired'-' - / 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Language delayed/)^arn1|ig disabled ' 1 2 3 4 5 6 

tmotionally/beh«r:*ioraVly disordered « . 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Mentally Retarded ? 1 2* 3 4 5* 6 
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Oisftgree Agree 
Strongly Strongly 
T .2 % 4 ^ 



62) It is important to adapt public facilities for 
..' the handicapped. ^ , ' 

Physically Impaired 
Language delayed/learning disabled 
Emotional ly/behaviorally disordered 
Mentally Retarded 

63) I would not want a handicapped person living 
next door to nie. 

Physically Impaired 
Language delayed/learning disabled 
Emotionally/behavioral ly disordered 
Mentally Retarded . /- ^ 

64) Handicapped children are different from non- 
handicapped children because they cannot 
complete their education. 



Physically impaired 
Language delayed/learning disabled 
Emotional ly/behavioral ly disorders 
Mentally Retarded 



65) Early. education is as important to the 
handicapped child as to the nonhandicapped ' 
chjld. 

Physically Impaired 
Language delayed/leamipg disabled 
Emotionally/behavioral ly disordered 
' Mentally Retarded 

66) Educating handicapped people is futile since 
they usually camiot make use of the education, 

Physically Impaired 

Language delayed/learning^ disabled 
^motional ly/behaviorally disordered 
Mentally Retarded 



/ 



1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 



1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 -3. 4 5 6 

12 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 V 



1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3,45 6 

T , 2 3 4 5 % 

1 2 3 4 5 6 



1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5' 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 '5 6 



2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 



4 

^^ 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 



Disagree Agree 
Strongly Strongly 
1 2 3 4' 5 6 



67) - People should behave the/sarne way around 

handicapped and nonhandtcapped persons.. 

Physically Impaired 1 2 3 4 5 *6 

_ H Language delayed/learning disabled 1 2 3 M 5 6 

• Emotlorially/behavlorally disordered 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Mentally Retarded 12 3 4 5 6 

68) Handicapped and nonhandicapped people do 
• not have much In common, 

■ Physically Impaired 12 3 4 5 6 
j Language delayed/learning disabled 12 3 4 56 

Emotional ly/behavlorally disordered 12 3 4 5 6 

I Mentally Retarded 12 3 4 5 6 

■ •. • ^ , . ■ 

69) I| children are educated about the handicapped ^ 
t^ey will become more tolerant and understanding 
toward them when they are older. 

Physically Impaired '^123456 

Language delayed/ learning disabled 12 3 4 5 6 

Emotional Ty/betiav1praplly disordered 1 ? 3 '4 5 6 

Mentally Retarded 123456 



70) If adults are educated about the handicapped they 
will become more tolerant and understanding 
toward them* % 



Physically Impaired i ^ 12 3-456 

, Language delayed/leariing disabled * 12 3 4 5 6 

Emotionany/i)ehavi6ra1ly disordered 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Mentally Retarded 1 2 3 4,ji 5 6 

71) I would not object to my child being in a 
classroom' with a handicapped child. 

Physically Impaired 12 3 4 5 6 

Language delayed/learning disabled 12 3 4 5 6 

Emotionally/behavioral ly disordered , 12 3 4 5 6 

Mentally, Retarde^T 1 2 3 4 5 6 

I " ■ ■ ■ 

72) Handicapped children frequently disrupt class 
with Inappropriate behaviors. 

Physically /J mpai red 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Language delayed/learning disabled 12 3 4 5 6 

Emotionally/behavioral ly disordei^ed 1 2 3 4 5 6' 

Mentally Retarded ' \_ 12 3 4 5 6 



73) The non handicapped child will not be affected 
negatively by his/her contact with a ' . 

. handicapped"iihi Id In the classroom. 

. Physically ■ Impaired 
Language delayed/learning disabled 
Emotionally/behavioral ly disordered 
Ment.ally Retarded 

74) Nonhandlcapped children do not like to play 
with handicapped children. 



Physically Impaired 
Language delayed/learning disabled 
Emotional ly/behaviorally disordered 
Mentally Retarded 



75) When both handicapped and nonhandlcapped 

children are in the same classroom, all class 
presentations must be at a lower level. 

Physical ly Impaired 

Language de'layed/learning disabled •' ,. 
Emotionally/behavioral ly disordered 
Mentally Retarded 



Disagree Agree 
Strongly Strongly 
' 1 2. 3 4 5 6 



1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 



1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4- 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 



1 2 3. 4 5 6 

1 2' 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6- 
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APPENDIX D 

i! .... 

Video' narratives.... (Tapes are under separate 'cover) 



Play - "What Did You Oo At School Today?": 
The Value of Play for Handicapped and 
Nonhandlcapped Children- 



Environment - "Take a Walk on Your Knees": 
The Children's Learning Environment 



r 



/ 
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. "What Did You Do At School Today?'! 
The Value of Play for Handicapped and Nonhandicapped Children 



NARRATION: 

SHOT: 

MUSIC: 

GRAPHIC: 

MUSIC: 
SHOT: 



"What did you do at school today?" 

▲ 

Apds answer "I played!" 
"Pooh" - 

instrumental beginning with graphic 



"What Did Yog Do At School Today?" 

The Value of. Play for Handicapped 'and No n ha njdi capped 

Children * "■■ ^ 

Words of the song "Pooh" 

Kids playing at various acttVities 



SHOT: Narrator on camera 

NARRATION: All children spend a great deal of time playing. It's 
an important part of their .lives. ^Because of "this, 
anthropologists, developmental psychologists, educators , 
and other researchers have found play a worthwhile 
subject to study. Early theories suggested that play 
was something you did when, you were not working or, 
being productive. We will attempt to demonstrate the 
current view: that pUy Is part of the learning pro- 
cess. It j^s vital to a young child) s developmer\t and 
should be emphasized in any early childhood program. 
Despite ,1ts«importance, many teachers and parents are 
still reljjctant to accept play as part of the curriculum. 

SHOT": * Or. StevensDomiflguez listening to question 

s 

NARRATION: Dr. Meave StevensDomlnguez, an 6xpert in early childhood 
.education, has talked to teachers a^^nd parents about play. 

SHOT:\, Dr. StevensDomtnguez talking 

Dr. Steven sDominguez: \^ , ■ ; ■ . 

"Some Interesting things have happened when i try to 
introduce play as an Important aspect of irvtervention 
with children* When parents come In to me they say, 
• "All that kid does is play." 

It's an exasperating comment. They would like to 
teach their kids preacademic skills instead.' Similar 



. .. I S O ; 



kinds of comments have com^' from preschool teachers 
who say they ^on't have a program going r^ght now V 
and apologize Immediately for the amount of free 
play going on in the room. It is k general idea in 
people's hea^s that play Is not a particularly use- 
ful activity other than that it keeps the childfen 
.busy. Redirecting them to see play as an activity 
where children really do learn and where they can ' 
Intervene to actually enhance a child's learning 
means a total' reorientation of play." |^ 

Dr.. Carol Westby ' f: 

, Dr. Carol Westby, a noted researcher in children; s. 
language and play, discusses current thinking about 
play and its relationship to learning. 

Dr. Westby talking . " u 

(Note: Dr. Westby' s narration h|s been summarized 
in outline form. ) ' 

■ j - 

Play is a way ^ consolidating Uarning. 

A child can put." together the pieces of things that 
^he has learned. He knows who. does what with what 
things. When he, puts them all together he understands 
the relationship between objects and people and the 
relationship among people. He understands how'the 
world J s. His knowledge is consolidated. Once know- 
ledge is consolidated, you can feel free to vary it. 
You feel -comfortable with what you know. Once you 
^feeT comfortable, you begin to- see- the alternatives. 



Children playing. restaurant 
(towards the end of her narration)*' 

ThereVre several types of play: practice )p1ay or 
repeating a new skill over and over, symbolic play 
and games with rules. We will focus on symbolic or 
pretend play. We asked Dr. Westby to define symbolic 
play. ^ : ■ ; . 

Guild with doTl 

There are two aspects of symbolic play. 

" 1- Understanding that one' thing can stand for some 
thing else . Both .language and play can have ' 
symbolic values. In symbolic play, a block or a 
doll can. stand for a baby. In language, different 
words in different languages can stand for '*cat". 

*i These are both examples of o|\e thing standing for*, 
something else. Symbolic play Is ooe behavior 

. standing In place of, ano'ther behavior. 



SHOT: 

NARRATION: 



2. Ability to change what 'Is presently happening . 
This 1s important because later on In school, 
we ask children to deal with things other than 
the Immediate present, to think about the past 
, and the future. - i. 

Westby listening to question 

Children play differently as they liature. ^ What ar| 
some of the, milestones to look for In symbolic plly 
during various stagey of a child's developii)ervt? 



* 



SHOT: - 
^Dr. Westby; 



SHOT: 



Dr. Westby talking 

■ ' * ■ > 

Many changes ^itcur in children between the ages of 

15 months and 5 ye«ars. We s^e these changes in four 

areas. 

1. Distance from reality . tKis means how dependent' 
they are on the immediatie\context and what is 
available in the imme^HateX context. 

\ 

Toddler - needs actual physical props that are 
life size. ^ 

18 months to 3 years - they can use repre'senta- 
tional props or those things that are smaller 
than life size objects. • ) 

4 year^ - they need no object - language takes 
the place of a prop - he has distanced from ^ 
reality. 

■ > - . ' • 

2. Content of the play , 

Toddler - play is focused around everyday occur- 
ences; sleeping, eating, etc. 

Older child - plays al things that are less . 
- common like going to the doctors office or tlie 

store. • . ' 

. '■ ' f*- 

3 years ^ plays at things he has seen on T.V.or 
around the neighborhood - not something he him- 
self has been personally Involved in - like 
playing fireman or policeman. 

Children playtn§ spacesl]fip 

5 ye^rs - plays at things coming from his imagine- 
tionUke wild scientist or robot - things they* 
have not experienced and may not have seen anyone 
else experience. / • 
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3. Duration and elaboration of each content area 

Toddler - does one thing ?|nd then it is over 
has Isolated scheme (drinking, eating). 

. 2 years - ^ets out everything he needs to eat 
. (plates, cups, etc.) 

3 years - sequences the activity; sets up the 

table, cooks food, eats, washes the dishes. 

. ' ' • 

sChildren setting the table-; 

years ^ .planit/^M^^grS^ out before he begins 
to play: annbuhde^' What he's go+ng to do and 
■ all the things he heeds. 

5 years - he not only plans for himself but 
for everyone else who is playing with Itlm. 

Dr. We St by talking * 

4. Distinction between s elf and others 

, , ^ ^ . 

Toddler - they play on themselves ^ they pretend 
to eat or drink. 

19 22 months - does same activities but on a 
doll - the doll is passive. 

3-3^ years - they act as though the doll has 
/ I, Its own personality - they talk to th6 doll and. 
V - also take t'he voice of the doll and it talks 

back - the child takes multiple roles within 

pretend play. 

Preschool class - Children at the table playing with 
food, cups, plates 

There is more to children' s' play than resTea sing surplus 
energy,, or simply relaxing. Wh^n an environment is full 
of materials to play make-beli4ve and ample time is 
giveri To experiment, play becomes the means by which 
children develop new skills or approaches to living. 

We've heard about the developmental s^uence»a,child 
goes through and how tfiat is shown dur^ing play.' Now 
let's look at some bertijf its a child gei^s' from playing 
in the classroom and why it is an. essential part of a 
young child's day. 

Chm feeding doll 

Often times, handicapped children have, things done for 
them. Through play, a child is allowed the opportunity 
to take the initiativei to fee3 the baby, or to fix 



/ 



SHOT: 

NARRATION: 



SHOT:' 
\ NARRATION: 



SHOT: . . 
NARRATION; 



SHOT:. 
NARRAtlON: 



the dinner. They experience the feeling of Independence 
and control over their environment. \ 

• ■ o • ■ 

Clflldren cooking 



Play provides an excellent time for ch11;iren to 
practice languii^ and motor ^ilts. It would be 
diff'icult for a"eacher or therapist to plan an 
activity which might fllcit the yarjlety of voc'ab- 
ulary and concepts that can happen, say, when a 
^h11d"1s playing hduse. It also allows a child to , 
try for the first time or practice fine motor skills 
such as pouring, stirring and stacking as when pre- 
tending to cook or eat. , ' 

Child with, baby in crib * 

As ch4idrfen.jatn.mQre knowled the world in, 

which they live, they can expand and general i^e • 
that knowledge through play. A child's first exper- 
ience with the concept of sleep is witf] themselves 
in their own bed. This child has expanded that con- 
cept to include a baby sleeping in a crib, with a 
blanket and a bottle. 



Child with block spaceshif) * ' 

Problem'isolving is also'^a benefit children get Jrom 
playing. Whether it Is pretend problems wjth pretend 
solutions; such as needing eggs for a birthday cake 
and going to ap imaginary store to get them. Or real 
problems with real 'solutions such as a child trying 
to figure out -how many blocks it will take to make 
the sides of the- spaceship shoulder high. ' 



Three children playing in a block spaceship 



1 



In the early stages of a child's life, pretend pjlay 
is solitary - the child plays alone. But as he matures 
others are involved in his ittjifiy. Thlslresults ^n the 
development of inferpersi^najh*^^^^^ Now a,, * 

child Is faced with havin$|/y. cooperate with.othe|rs. 
Sometimes this means adaptTH^his own ideas, or <|om- 
proraising. In this case, there is not enough) rooi^ in 
the spaceship for everyone. The children need to 
decide what to do neVt. 



$HOT: 

NARRATION: 



Dr. We St by 1 listening 



4' 



Are there any long term benefits-of symbolic play? 
Dr. W^Stby tills of her* experiences with a classroom 
# coninun1cat1#n disordered children. 
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Dr. Westby 'talking , .:, 

There ap?' several long t^rih benefits of • Symbol 1i. 
play '■ ■ --;■,;>:*. 

1. Through /play, chiT.dr;eh c'&n develop .social I v 
competehee and'se'ttiotlonal 'stability^ The chnld' ' 
underkands. .how the woieTd Is so that he is- 

' less threatened and ;tecomes better a bite to 
adapt to ;-6h*«ingei, -l^ie 1 s able -to take 'control . . - 

2. ChlljdVen. t{ilk''a lot to each oth^r during ; play . 
and' each .ha 's to Visteni They Ijave to .maje §^,nse. / 
;.out of what thfe^- other -l^ ^^ylng. We' $ee a lot ". 

/ ■ ntore -doltimunl cation. ' ' ' '' '• / ^. 

3 . K1 ds* en joy ■ t.h 1 n9s"%more: . dur 1 ng^" pi ay . Qhl 1 dren " 
can't hiive fun. until 'they understand sorae:th1ng . • 
so well they can "vary It. Through play. chlldreYi • 
galnian understanding of thelr'envlronment. Thtfy 
kpow 'how things shoul d» work andXf hen they cam 
vary It. It becomqs fan for them. A long terni' 

"goal far handicapped children Is that life shduld 
not. ba something where they constantly have to 
wixrfc because;,' they. tan ''t do th1ngs;a^ Well a? 
other. Chi 1 dren* There .§hould ..b6 ^ time when 1 1 fe 
■ 1s-'fun'. .• . ; ■>.- ■■ 

Kids playing fn sandbcwc. Sandbox birthday cake scene 

We have heard some tradltfonal viftws dbout play. Play 
wa^ once viewed as soitiethihg to cio when you weren't, 
dol ng something wbrthyy^il te. However;" current, thought 
•suggests that >,1 ay is^a part of the process of learning. 
Children love" to play.* Th^y are engaged in it on a 
daily basis. PTayVis importantr, It necgssitat'es looking 
at the cbt'ldren' S' environipent and asking questions ,"Am 
^ rproviding enough . material,^, and space so that children 
^an be 1hvq}.ved In' symbol ^c^ pi ay -pic h day? And, do- 1 
yrovide enoii^ih time .each day for 'the children to learn 
through fldy?':- -- . . v/ . * " ' 

'■■ ■ >* w 
Second pa/tr'of 'lPooh"'-' * 

Kids playing at' various things , . r 



"■■ . '-'Take fli Walk on • YQur^ Knees" : ^ 
<^il^ren'^8!::;lear*)fa 



■rv.i':t'-^/2,,:'.jo preserft;;; the u^^ - of -the oom environment as tf powerful' 

5^_l//r/.'^'i--;:;teach1ng tobL;.?'^''-^^-'^ '""^^ " ■^•'i'-'' 



»■■■•»£ 



. ' ; the. jklds act1hg;the^w' they air^V ,tn ;^hei 1 ahrdoflj? iHet^e'' s all . , 
:/*;i/th^f^& punn1ii$';.arw^ on."", tf^Hk ih the last^ weelTr I've 



;••.•-'-;.! 



■ -. V 



, V - , asked; Johnny not tOi^bulId -a block sti/^ucturV rlgfit t -M'^':. '-vP' 

' V . tv:sP!!ii1?0<*Weeps Nmpfng into it. .Sbrne^^^^d^^^^ ^ v " v i 

'r;. NARRATOR:-/.. ■ ^ - ■■. ■■■■■■ 7 '-i^ - , ' .-J' i- -^i:!. ' vf-^. ■ * ■■■ ■% " ' 

.vy> INessfi' We1nber:^«:ha^ .been- a \ ''--Z^.'^ * ■ ^ ^ 

iW^ '-^'^v-'''"^ ^ '.r.vv ;.'"^f''- ' ;'h.-- 'V^^,-' 



.- M 



f vfes^a WeWer^ ; 



"i'.l ■ :•• 



-■; ,: , T'henyonie day I d^ided to sit back and |bservfe: What was. goin^"-^ 

_ In the (ilqssroom -and. !■ V^^ thi|!t possibly ^ hafd'set'it aiU,>/ijp so!?;. , .i; '\>;;:t. 
V%:r::/^ thatj the 6rtVlro|^jlie(it- cQiitr.iJbutedv, to, this kind of ryttn1ng:;S^^.und^^^W^^^ v 

. Girl- student ; .wait^"^cfc6co1ate\1ce^«.treain. . " ■ '■ ' -^^N-'i^-^-^^^v - t. '. 
... . ... .. ■ ; TV;''''^/'': 'l./^;^-''-, ■ ■■-^^l--^--P'vA^v/%^^^^^^ 

HlA-f-vv ■ :;^^'.v"-;:^^-;;'-iJ^sVth6w much; :<j6e$-^fie. «nv1*tniimen1t: ,1nf Ttie^ce bS^v1or>;:We' i^kj^itt^ ''b^'' ^^^f? 
v^.--;:.v...\;v;-r..- .^.;>^:/;-. ;-.Dr».- Catheif1rte'lomihlYn';:''a' drbfe6s^^^^ 'iii^: stiidlafts. •:the..V:\.. 'i^^'^-^'^^v.- -'i) 



^.■Dr»,-- Catheir!rte:tough1^:ni''a' prbfe^^ 'fiiifc. stud^. oif ^ef \ '"^X'-'^'^M^. -'i^ 

Dr.-Catherine'^'L6u«tn:A . ■ ■ '■•'X. -■-.Vk „ - 'v-^/^ 




■ ■ ■' , . f. • 



V^o" we ,«nter;iBi|HJbrti; tw^hiis ,si 



v:^- ;<.'^^>:.•''-■V•- 



* • ^' ' , . ■■'■^■>•:t^,r■•.■■■^•Vv V'-^^^^^^^^ >.*'-.ttf' ■■■.;v:f 



:li^J.H. '.ill-. 




on the t?it)le8, we know we are going to socialize In a markedly 
different way, and we're going to talk to people tfnd move In a 
very different way,. than we would In the theatre setting or the 
. ..lecture hall setting:. And that happens to us, children and adults 
alike, any time that we enter an environment that has been arraiiged 
-for a u^e or activity. The learning environment is no exception 
to that. In any envlronittent that teachers establish for chlldreo, 
behavior ts very much Influenced by the special organization, 
provisioning and arrangement of materials in that environment. 
.* Whether the teacher has deliberately arranged that environment 
to elicit certain kinds of behaviors, or whether they just happen 

.because of messages the teacher 'has arranged unknowingly, these 
messages are given, by the' environment and children will reispond. 

jRVlronmental messages are a lot strongel^ than teachers wishes for 
children's behavior. Environmental messages encourage' children to 
move in this direction, rather than that, to ent^er a space or pass 
by it without going in,* to engage in horseplay in the center of a 
room, that .has nothing in it, or to move across the room purposefully 
^ Mnto another area where children ar^fe seeking materials. It affects 
not oniy, where children move/ but how they move. Environmental 
arrangements suggest that chlldrenliurry past and pay no attent1*6'n 
to something 1n a particular place in a classroom,. or the differently 
arranged envirpnrflent may encourage children to linger, to look, to 

.examine, and see what It is that'j posted there to. catch their eye. 
All of these messages are acting on us all the time* they are acting 
on children, not because they are children, but because they are 
people. Both teachers and children are affected by environmental 
arrangements. When teachers are clear abou-t the affect of behavior, 
affect of the environment on children's behavior, and can arrange 
the' environment to meet their own choices of behavior for children,^* 
then they find that the messages." of the environment are very much 

• like the messages -they wish to give children on how to function in 
this place, and things are very .harmonious. When tea<;her;s are not 
" concious .of the environment, messages" they arrange are sometimes 
very hard, to undferstand and. children's behavior seems to be very 
fiuz^ling. It's easy to think that there's sbjnet hi ng. wrong with the 
children, when, by and large, it's the environment that is creating., 
the behavior. 

NARRATOR: ' ' - J? 

■ The learning environment is the' interaction 0 the space, equipment 
and mat6r1ah,. daily schedule, and the adult* ^Jind children within a 
shared time frame .\ How can teachers" arrange tt^se aspects of the 

' learning environment to meet classroom goals? ' 

Dr. Catherine Loughl in ; • 

,i?^;ybu know* teachers;. Of young c^^ bus/ people, there 

is^somuch to do In the" cWiSe oFa that goes well. 

They a r^e guiding the,children^ .observing- them, responding to them, 
; and heVping^the children find their way around the environment and . 
I carry out the explorations that are a natural part df chijdhdod. 



The learning envlronitient Itielfcan do a good deal of the teaching, 
work^long with the teacher. Wl^en materUls are arranged and spaces 
org^nuiSd so that the environmental messi^es given to children 
really fit with what the teacher wants to have happen for the' " ^ 
children in that place. When a teacher knows something about the 
" environment and is very clear on what she wants to have, happen with 
the children; It's pjossible to organize the environmenf in such a 
way that these things most likely will happen* For instance, some- 
times, early childhood teachers mention that they want children to 
beeome independent, and to take care of themselves as well as they 
can. When a teacher understands that she organizes an environment", 
for example, so that materials are easily within children's reach, 
so they know where to return them when they are finished with them, 
they can find their way from one place to another in the environment 
along very clear paths. In order to do vthis, the teacher has to be 
absolutely cle-ar about what she means by independence, and what she 
wantsj In the way , they behave independently. 

NARRATOR:! ^ ' ^ ^ 

Studies have shown that certain environmental arrangements can en- 
courage learning. A young child is like an explorer, discovering 
his world, then, later, like a scientist experimenting witWit's 
properties and behavlof-. At the same time, he' si learning to think 
about the things he finds out. As a preschooler; it's his ability 
to think,, imagine, create, and to "play in his head" vJhichf dominates 
his play learning. He is able to put together seper^te fatts and 
facets, shake them around in his mind and form new and diflPferent 
patterns. His Immediate "worldjw^ become familiar, he needs mo?6 
scope, new experiences, new pOTple', tjbjects to feed his Imagination. 
A skilled teacher can provide an ideal atmosphere in the classroom 
where children can-create theii* own knowledge of how the world works. 

In order to facilitate active learning and meet goals, teachers meet, 
to begin to look at their clas,srooms in several specific «\reas. Dr. 
Loughlin -clescribes some of the components of the learning enyir<>niaehiv 

Dr. Catherine LoughliTi ; 

When tlsacheiA are ready^o arrange the learning environment fori young 
children's active learning, there are -three major things that they 
look at, thr'ee major tasks -ta carry out. First 'Is to arrange the 
spaces in the envlronfrient, organize places for children's activities, 
organizing pathways so the children can find" their way from one place 
to another, and get around in the environment without cUsturbing other 
children who are involved in Another activity. Seconfl is provisioning 
for learning, and third is arranging those learning materials once 
they are selected for the classroom and brought in'fdr children's use. 

^ ■ ■ ■ f 

•• In the process of -arranging and organizing the\space and the. traffic 

•and, the places fpr activities in the classroom,! the easiest thing to 

? forget, especially when teachers are organ 1zing\ before the children 

\ come to school, Is that children's bodies take up space just as the 

1 equipment and supplies. .On^ of the things teachers worl^ hard to* 

\ remember is to arrahge a classroom so that there is not only spage 



for the furntshlngs and the ecjuipment, but room for the bodies 
-to move about as they engage In these activities. Always, we 
have to remember that chmi|M are active learners and that their 
own activity is stimulated By the materials we offer them to 
stimulate that activity. 

When we select provisions for children' s activities, it's really 
important to include .a number of« different kinds of provisions. 
Children always neetf information, children are voracious consumersf' 
of information, and they Iqve to examihe pictures. They Ibve to 
handle and look at natural specimens. There is no end to the amounlt 
of time a child will investigate and explore the nature of the workl, 
the physical and social world. One of the tilings we want to offer 
children are pictures, books, real articles, and natural specimens,. 
All sorts of things that give children information about the world. 
They take it in their own way, always active, always exploring and 
examining. Another kind of provision that is really important for 
childrenjs raw materials, When wevoffer children raw nteterials that 
can be used in a number of different ways, to shape, combine, or turn 
into something else, we give thenf the opportunity to act on the know- 
ledge they have about" the world, in a sense, they re^iroduce it, not 
to our specifications, but po their own. Without raw mlterials, they 
don't have the opportunity to do this. The raw materials also give 
children the sensory experience they need and want, the creative - 
experiences and the re-thinking of knowledge, i.Qformation, and exper* 
fences they've ha'd in the past. The greater the variety of materials 
we can offer, such as papers, and pliable materials like clay and 
playdough, fluids and materials that leave marks and records behii^d 
"like paints and markers, crayons, etc., the greater tbe range of 
materials we offer them, the more opportunities for them to express 
themselves in their own way and to explore what it is they are 
trying to come to understand. . 

As j^e* offer children raw materials, we also offer them tools to 
give them opportunity to ^ct on the raw materials. With . tools, they 
shape, det^gn, join togetlsier, take apart, reshape to form whatever, 
they want to attempt to f0rm. Tools sometimes give us a chance to 
gather knowledge from information sources, magnifylng'glasses let us 
see things bigger, and better. All these kinds of provisions are 
important to support an^ stimulate active .learning in children. ' 

Once we've decided what raw. materials we war(t for the children, it's 
llfnportant to consider how we arrange them, the appearand Of the 
materials on shelves can often deitermine how much intei^tf^c^hildren 
show in a particular material. When we have materials Jn*/idded . 
^ boxes", stacked on top of each other, they may as well^it be there, 
in terms of the effect on children's active exploring and learning 
becauste they can't see them. Because they are not visible, they may 
as well not be there, so the arrangement of materials 1n the sense 
of how tj|ej^aqps displayed is critical in children's use of materiaTs. 
That is Why* for example, we display books^ith covers showing.^ 
you will see In many classrooms, and why wKdisplay materials th 
children can manipulate on open trays or fn open boxes on low 



uncrowded she.lves, with empty spaces between so they are clearly ■ * 
visible. They can attract children's -attention and give them 
Infprmat'fon about their own possibilities as they scan the envi.rotiv : 
men t. Display is crucial to support children's exploration, so that^'-^ -- 
tliey can understand whdt Is available for them* In the environment v?^^^^^^ 
and what the possibilities are for activity. Where* we^ place these/ • 
materials Is important so that we have various kinds of materials 
in many areas of the cUssroom to prevent crowding in a Small area 
because that is where the Interesting things are.- We need Information 
sources everywhere In the environment for children to learn, models, 
books, pictures, natural specimens, souvenirs of trips, all -of these 
things from the total environment. J^e need tools in all areas where 
children can sign their names on things , .record inform^on where 
they shape materials, and we need raw materials in all areas. These 
materials, widely distributed throughout the environment will continue 
to support children's active learning no matter where they go in the 
room, rather than In one crowded location.. Space to work and materials 
in spaces that the childreh work In will keep them active and interested 
in learning. ' ~ 

Boy student ; "Lookee" * 

G1rl student; "Peanutbutter" 



In addition to those basic provislonary categories that enable childri^n 
to get on with their activity because they are using those provisions' 
right in their active learning, there are also some kinds of provisions 
that support and help these activities to continue so that th^y -are 

. . really useful to children. These provisions are called containers, 
work spaces, and display facilities. It Is very interesting that some- 
thing like a simple empty container can effect children's learning. If- 
empty containers are available, children can begin to learn to mix 
their own colors, have a place to store materials so that they can come 
back tomorrow and find them there; This helps children to begin to 
engage in a little longer term active learning. Workspaces are those 
kinds of places that we of feV children activity, not only in the larger 
spaces tha4||;ye arrange In the environment, but In, the small corners ,1.6. 
' mats for smting on the floor while they spread their materials around 

themi We offer all kinds of work spaces to support chlldrens ability 
. to work together, to be off by themselves and talk y^lth other peofple/ 

^ or to have a quiet place where sound doesn't intrude on them, by offer- 
ing a variety of shapes and sizes and levels of places, where chlldr'en 
can get on with their activity. Last a^e the display facilities. It's 
amazing how exciting It Is for a young child to be able to display his 
or her own work or mate«ials as they are finished. If we have empty 
spaces and tacks or frtft:sik1n9 tape or other materials to place those 
materials In empty sp|ces,^ just Invitlrig children to display the 
materials that they cfidose, they will, for a long time be able to look 
over and see what they-;have displayed. It Is dT%o 'available for every- , 
one else to see. These are the kinds of provisions that, support con- 
tinued involvement over time, that support^tffPHIffeii^ own materials 



and pFOducl^s, stllnulatin^ the work of other children, and interesting. 
. They supporti a kind W sharing of activity, and interest -and knowledge 
. that really keep learning going on. in children. 

Teacher ; "Oh that was very good^ now I'm goin^ to^ome and pay; Hpw much 
, was my ice> cream cone? ^ ^ 

Girl student ; "Chocolate chip." . - ' '' 

■ — .. y . ^ , 

Teacher: "Seven dollar^ was my ice cream cone? Here's seven dollars. Is 
this my chang^? 

Girl student ; "Yeah" y ' * 

Teacher ; "Thank you" 

NARRATOR: - . . . 

, Are there some ways teachers can observe and ey^^ate their ongoing 
classes? . ' > 

Dr. Catherine Loughlin ; 

^ 

Oh there .are, and probably one of ^ first things that's important ' 
for a teacher to do is to remember that teachers and children wKb 
work in the same environment occupy different environments. That may 
sound a little $trange, but we need to remember that when we stand 
"at adult height and. look over an environment for young children, 
we're like. helicopters looking down on the environment, instead of 
the people tjiat live in that environment and move around in it. 
Children, on the other hand, see a verw different environment than 
we do. They are down at a lower level, where a four foot high book 
case is a wall that can't be seen over, where materials that are . 
above the child's eye level are simply hot there because they doh't- 
generally attend to those materials. They move about in different 
places than the. adults do, they see all the space from a different , 
perspective, being at a much lower level, and adults can never guess 
where. the paths are, what spaces invite children from one place to 
another, until those adults get down on their knees and get down to 
the ^ye level of the children to look a.t space, to perceive it as 
the children see it. Ntove about space at that eye level, look into 
' ^ the areas and see which materials are visible and what cannot be 
seen, where the pathways ure visible, where there is enough room 
for a ch-ild or two to go in and work together. Only when we get down 
^ on that eye level can we really see. This is probably on^ of the^ipost 
important things we can do to* isvaluate the environment as best . 
can from tJfe child's perspective. The other thing we can do as the 
teachers in this picture are doing is to do some systematic observa- 
tion of ntovement with.^n the space. Here you- can see a couple of 
teachers who have drawn a sketch map of their environment, and now 
they are observing very closely as children move about the environment 
to get involved in their learning activities or to move from place to 
place. One of the things these teachers are doing is recording every 



movement they ol^serve over a short pfiriod of time. At the end of 
that „t1me, they will look at the sketch map and perhaps have some 
Information about wby certain ikinds of materials are going unused, 
why the materials in certain spades seem to be unnoticed, and why ' 
some spaces aren't being used at all. , 

. ■ ■ • . ■ . 

We have learned several things about the learning environment, 
inc lulling, how the environment influences behavior, how the arrange- 
ment of the learning environment meets classroom goals and encourages 
learning, some>of the components of the learning environment, how to 
evaluate 'ongoing cT^a'sses and the roles of adults and children in the 
learning environment. The environment is a powerful teaching tool. 



Every adult and child in the classroom influences the behavior of 
others. Because of this they are an important part of the learning 
environment. Adults and children can facilitate learning by re- ' 
inforcing and encouraging .Initiating and_extending. They can model 
appropriate Kehaviors, such as showing, respect for others, using - 
. functional language, and demonstrating motor skills. 



Nessa Weinberg : 



When I first began teaching, I thought that I had to constantly 
interact with the children in order to feel like I was doing a 
good teaching job, but now^that I've worked on improving the chss- 
room environment, I see that I have much more time to observe the- 
•children and really notice what*they are doing. They're more involved 
they're more interested and I think a lot more learning is taking 
place. 



NARRATOR: 
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INTRODUCCION 



Una clase Integ/ada o'niezcl£\dia es^ aquella en que 1o^ grupos de 
nifios que. tienen un impedimento "ast como los que np*Tlo tienen, se 
le puede enseRar.unidos. Con frecuertcia, l|)s padres de familia tienen 
muchas preguntas acerca de esta clase de grupos,. especialmente si es 
la 'primera vez que tienen. uno de sus hijos 4in estos programas. Este 
manual o panfleto tiene la "infonnaciofi necesaria para contestar todas 
esas- preguntas, asi como los tSrminos mas usados. Ha sido ea€rito en' 
una forma de preguntas/respilfestas para hacer.asi mas facil de entender 
su cpntj^o. - . 

Esfteramos que este manual /panfleto pueda ayudar nb solo a los 
padres de familta sino tagnbien a los profesionales a dtscutir e 
intercambiar ideas de los casos m5s importantes y a la vez sentirse 
mas tranquilos acerca de los diferentes problemas. 

Es un poco diftcil a veces escribir explicSndole a cientos de - 
personas que leerSn este manual /panfleto y que'tienen expeni-enctas 
en estos casos. Por este motivo tenemos ^que escoger las palabras o 
el vocabulario para poder hacer un reporte mas sencillo y simple de 
.entenfler. Una de las palabras que m^ usanos er) este panfleto es la de 
."impedimento ffsico o mental." Fue escogida de entreyliuchas otras, pues 
es embjarazoSa para leer , y es mat fSci,l entenderla universalmente. 
No :^'s tan fuerte como la palabra "incapacitado." Un niRo con imped- 
imento fTsico/mental necesita una atencifin especial que requiere 
extra tiempovde* los adultos. Al adaptarse al ambiente de estos niRos, 
se les presta una gran ayuda y se le hace mfis fScfl el aprender y 
desenvol verse con menos trabajo. • 



^ — ■■ ' — ~ — - 

Integrac16n signified la unifift los. jUfer^ntes^grupos que han* 
estadp anteriormente separados, en este caso (je las escu€las para niRos 
normafles. Sin embargo, los programas que estan envueltos en la integr§- ' 
ci6n 0 mexcla tienen una definicifin mas avantada. Estas escuelas creen. 
y afirman que ambos grupos deben estar si empre juntos tanto en la vida 
social como eh la de enseRanza. Creen af irmativamente que la mexcla- 
"no es verdaderj^solo cuando se tiene un niPio con imped imento en la mis(Ho 
'S9l6n ^on los o4;ros nifios. Turnbull y Schu1*4^(1979) dicen que la integra- 
ci6n 0 mezcla socUl ocurre cuarido un niflo con impedimento s^ encuentra ' 
en la misma clase, pero cuando se la dS Iqs mismos derechos y respon- 
sabilidades de los demSs. Este nif^o en esta clase de amb^ente puede 
establecer sus propios amigos^y a la vez ganar una buena recompensa por* 
hacer las cosas bien. La baise de la integraci6n social es la responsabil- 
idad de los maestros - o sea, que respetan las fuerzas y las debilidades 
de .estos nlilos, y crian esta clase de actitud o cooperaciofi entra^Jjodos 



los estudiantes. . _ . ^ 



Insjtrucci6il» integral signiflta que el nif^o coa itnpedimento puede 
desenvol verse en una clase regular conVnifios no imped i mentados , Turnbull 
y Sc^ultz (1979). Las categorfas de instrucciSn incliiye enseRar a Its 
nifios solp 0 en grxipos tanto pequen6s como grandes. Esto no signlfica 
necesariamente que los estudiantes con imped imentos van a hacer el mismo 
trabajo con la misma habYlidad que el resto de la clase, pero si, tVabajara 
de acuerdo a su propia^ habilfdad y dentro de sus propios esfuefzos. 

Un buen e4einpla es el te^r un lugar con una granja; algunos nifios 
pueden-tjjDmbinar las fotos de los animal itos; otros pueden aprender el 
langukje de signos para dar asl el nombre a, los animates; mientrtaS otcos 
p6eden hasta aprendpr a.esffribir las primeras letras de los animales, 

Kual.es el significado del reingreso? 

E] reingreso es^lgo sijailar a la 1ntegr|ici6n porque signlfica que los 
nIHos con Imped imentos fTsicos se ptfeden educar con la mismi^ Igualdad que 
nifios sin ImpedimeHtos. por lo general* e$to signlfica que estos nifios 

, ,• .' • -2- 
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incapaeltados pueden ser Incluldos en una clase regular, corj el mismo 
curriculum de enserianza/y con poca ayuda dfe los^6rv1c1os escolares. " 
En este pamfleto, el terminO "integracifin" serS usado', pero'los prtnci pales 
puntos facilmente se pueden aplicar al signiticado "reingreso." 
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^P or qu'^ ,se debe integrar a los niHos desde pequen6s^ ePor aug .no 'psperar^ ' 
hasta los Ol'^o 12 afios de e dad? .. v 

.#Los nlRos con*impedimento& ft^icos se pueden. integrar' en las clases 
rggulares a cualquie^^edad Entre mSs joven sea el nifio es mSs fScil . 
ayudarlo. Los programas para niflos bajo la edad de cinco afios ponen por 
- lo general mSs Snfasis^en- la^-rida- social y ayuda pro|iia_d5ndQles mjSs 
confianza, que-en los programas para nifio? tde mas edad. Los niRos que 
tienen necesidades especiales pueden aprender a xompaftir * a tom^r turnos " 
para diferentes cosas, aprender a cuidar y colgar sus abrigos, lavarse 
.las manos con los otros nifios, y todas^ est6s cosas las aprenden con menor . 
esfuerzo y sin ayuda extra de parte de los inaestros. 

Es tambi^n muy . bueno'para |5jos nifios aprender a aceptar las diferencias 
que existen en el *niundo que los rodea a una-edad temprana, pues es' cuantip • 
se estSn formando sus valores y su organismo se estS desarrollando. ,Un niHo 
que tiene problema al oir,"^aprende a'enterider que 51 no eye, pero que el 
resto del miindo sf. Tiene que aprender a- comunicar sus necesidades y 
sentimientos a lbs demas. El tiene que aprender quB la mayor parte del 
mujido puede oTr, pero que hay alguien que no y ese alguien es el , y que 
tiene que aprender a conjunicarse con- los otros ninos, ya sabiendo" esta 
diferencia. Si los niRos^prenden a aceptar esa diferencia que existe desde 
que estSn pequefios, les faciUta su vida futura y se hace aceptable en 
alios mismos. .r, / 
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i Es posible que eT>n10o.sin impedlmentos ffsicos CQtnenzarl a imitar el 



comportbpiiento del ni^do con impedimentos? 



Los estudios de nifios pequertos indican que los ninos normal es 
imitan compoj'taniiento extrafio, poslbVemente por'que se sienten cutU 

y quieren investigarlo. Casi siempre-lo dejan c'uandd se dan cuenta ql 

■ , ». . ■ ■ ■ - ' . 

no les silrve. » • . . ■ 



« 
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^ Se reirSn los hinps normales de aquellos i^i?jos con necesidades 
especial es ? • ' • 7 



Todos los niflps spn curiosos y jgeneralmente ^endrSn preguntas y 
posiblemente mirarSa con curiosldad a alguienlquelse vea diferen\. 
En tin.: salon mezclado el ambiente debe ser tal que jjroyoque preguntas 
y ,que las ayude -a^ los niflos a contestar esai.m1 smas preguntaSs. El ■ / . ; 
.objfictlvo para el nlRo con .impedimentos es que SI o 611a eventuaJmente 
piieda respqnder apropladairiente cuando se le pregunte acerc'a de su propio \ 
impedimeritb. La mejor-hora >para; :conienzar,^ entrenarlo eh e^ efe cuando 
esta'pequefio, cuarrdo SI iomienka a hacer preguntas cS'ndidas y dj^ectas. 

► ■■ ■ ■-. ■ • ■ .«.■■ ■ # ■ ■■ 

" Otro*objeetivo"paj;;a. e<V njfio\on imp^ ique §1 o eila llegue 

a acept^r-y a respfftA' a otras pmohas que son di'ferembes^ Sjus maestr'as 
pueddn desaffol lar. estos objectivos contest5ndole inmediatament^ sus 
pregunjta& y planpando leccipjies acerca de Irape'dimentps fTsicos y ir^^ 
para mej^r. dertiQstrar su con'testaci6n. Por ejempla^ " 
reunidos en\un grupo, la roaestra pu^de/jpedirle > c^da^niho que les cuente ^ 
■a ^todbj alguria cosa que pu.ede hacer iriuy blen y.otra cosa que le toma 
traba jo hacer. Puede la maestra enfocar la^tharl^ en el hecho^^de que cada • 
persona •^$ .d if erente y que esa diferencia "es ler; que hace la vida interesantev 



^ Cu^l as Ia>d1ferenc1a entre iina cwe>tQta1ni9nte> iwteg una d aie 

tradifcional de :educaci6n eypecial? ; . , Es diferehteia una' clase; redilai^ .? 



Esta pregunta .se le hizo a'^maestros de edupacitSn .especial , ast como a lbs 
' que .Bstin esp^ldal izac^os ^n las cta^es'int^gradas de. los jard-fn^s'de , - . 
• ' . , ifiYancia (pre-e5CoUir) .rTodos los maestros habian enseR^idQ en amfci'as clases' 
• integradas •yjcla.ses tra'dicionales de qdlicacidn especial. ' ; " 




Los nifios en los sal.ones tvadioional^s de education especial recibfan ' 
mas ayuda di recta del maestro -durante 'el dTa entero que los nifios. en* / 
el, salon integrado. Su horarib estaba mas rigidaniente ordenado y los 
nifios tieffi^n men6s oportunidadas pava escogar lo que querfan invectigaNi. 
Habian'mas adul tos- y menos ' nifios en los sal ones tradicionales que en 
los sal ones integrados. ' , • 

■■■-»•- ^ •• ' 



Casf todas».las clases integradas ,se 'parecen mSs a las clases regulares 
que a las^lases de educact^n especial. Los nifios tienen que. hacer 
muchas decisiones/^rante :eT dia y los maestros cbn frecuencia facilitan 
los estudios en vez de ordenarlos. Hay casi el mismo num|ro de e^tudiantes 
ep una cUse integrada que lbs de una clase de educaci6n^ regular; sin 
embargo, siempre hay ttias adultos. Todds ,los jnaestros comentaron que el los 
estaban- muy con,c|,fente,s de las necdsidades y las ansias individuales de 
los nifios en-una clase integrada. . 
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^P or que no estgn todos los nifos con impedimentos en c1ase§ integradas? 



Una' Idea Ifnportante que fug formulada por educadores espee Tales -hace - 

muchos afios y ^ue ho/ en dia es parte de la ley, es que todos los niRos 

con impedimlntos fjsicos o mentales deben ser, educados en el ambiente 

escolar menos restrictivo. La rneta es dfr darles a estos nlHos lo mas posible 

en expeHencias normales.' Para algunos niPios con impedimentos, esto ~ 

; . . * ' ■ • ■ ■ *. • 

significa ,que ellos atenderSn todas sus clases en salones regulares. Eljos 

gozaran el ben^fici(|pde -observar, eschuchar, jugar y trabajar al lado de ' 

compafieros sin' impedimentos. Estos ilifios poseen suf^cientes habilidades ' 

para que la maestra no tenga ^ue^ tomar demas'iado tiempq con ellos jolamente.. 



Otros niRos tienen impedimentos fisi^os,^^emocipnales o educativos tan 
severos que ellos nec^sitan mucjio mas, atenci^ que la maestra en un salon 
regular puede prestarles, E«to« ninos pueden jnezclarse cOn compaReros sin, 
impedimentos cuando atienden sus clases por poco tiempo durante el dia 
escolar; por ejemplo, ellos pueden atender unar^ase de musica 9 un 
aconteciraiento social. Otros pueden conocer estudiantes normales cuando 
juegan juntos con ellos en el patio de la.escuela 0 cuando comen juntos en 
el comedor. Sin embargo, ellos necesitan atender clases especiales e 
individuales la mayor parte del ^ia. El objectivo es criar el ambiente 
escolar menos restrictivo posible para ayudarle al fiiflo en la mejor 
manera posible. ^ 
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/ . ^ Redblrg el nifio impedldo 3"a misma clase de terap-ia de lenguaje b de' 
^"^^ terapia'vocacional eh una clase integrada' como' si estuvlese en una ' 
clase de educac16n especial ?* . ^ / 



Generalmente, los n f^s "en estas clases ^nWgradas reciben servicios 
ter^upeticos de acuerdo a sus necesidades o ansiedades individuales! 
Algt^os'de ellos ven aj^ terapista ^en sesiope^ solos y otr^os en grupos. 
En muchos opasiones .los' terapi'stas actuan como consultantes para los 
mismos /naestros. Se reunen con frecuencia y discu^en las actividades 
m^s importantes que se pueden desarrollar en las clases.,' quedando de esa 
manera satisfechos con lo que ellos enseRan a los nifios particularmente 
0 a todo el grupo ent;ero. ^ - ' ' " . : 



- ^ . . ■ ■ . «■ • 

El m^^todo de ensefiar esta terj^iai es igual tanto en las clases* que 

estan i n teg radas^ como en las clases de educacidn especial.* 

■ » ■ » 



^ Que tipo de prc^^reso se ha notado en aquellos nihia^ con impedlmentos que 
han atendido Hs clases Integrades? H el ni?io normal, progresarg tan 
rapido en^una- clase i-ntegrada 'como en clase regular? - ' - 

Desde ]978 la Escuela Especial^ Pre-Escolar de Albuquerque ha estado 
-investigando los. niRos normales y lt)S nifios con impedim^ntos en ambas 

• clases tradicionales e integradas, ' 

<• •■ . . . ■ • 

L6s Ni-nos con Impedimentos 

Nues'tra investigacifin en ,1a habildad de Iqs ninos con impedimentos 
para jugar en las clases integradas ha restiltado positlva. Estos 
n{nos desarrolUron niveles altos de jugar a una rata simila»»,* 
•aunque no al mismo-nivel de dificultad, que los niRos normales. 
Este hecho es sumamente impprtante ya que ,1a capacidad para jugar 
es muy necesaria en el desairrallo Verbal y social .del niRo. * 

/ " . . . . . . » 

Los examenes que pVueban el desarrollo ffsico y psicologico del niOo 

ytambien indican que aquellos niRos con tmpedimentos que hat)Tan 

atendido la« clases integradas por un largo tiempo habfan, aumentado 

su comprensifin significativSmente. Todos estos resultados 

' nos afirman que las claseS integrades serian de grjin beneficio para 

f niiios impedidos. Se ha programado un examen psicologico para ayudar a » 

- los profesionales en asignar ,correctamente el lugar apropi ado, para 

el nifio. Este instrumento mide la rata del comportamiento y desarrollo 

del niPio, decidiendo a ,que clase se asignarS. Este pfocedimiento ha * 

• sido de gran ayuda/y' beneficio cuando se ha juntado con otros dates 
' que tienen que ver con el desarrollo total, asignandole as.i las .> 

clases apropiadas. Los maestros han usado esta informacifinf para'' 

predecir'buen exito del nifio en estas clases injtegrades. 

■ .'■ ■ 

• i • ■ 
Cos Niiios sin Impedimentos % 

Los nifios que atienden las clases Integradas fueron compare do s con 
otiros ninos <iue atienden las clases repulareSi Estos que -fueron 
integrados demostraron niv^eles mas altos en su mariera de jugar; 
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y'nb se hayfi -ningunar diferenci? en, los rilveles academlcos dentro de 

los dos grupos. As 1 puts, parece qtie los nlRos no impedldos no se 

^trazan n1 spcTal n1 academlcamente cuando e^tan^n las mismas clases 

ton los Impedldos. 
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^ Que. beneficio reciben los/nlfios que no tienen imped imentos en las . -* 
clases integradas? ^ , \': ' „ 

Los padres de las nifios que no tienen impedimentos y que atienden 

la Escuela Especial Pre-Escolar de Albuquerque se les hizo estff pregunta 

y.lo-j^ue s.1.gue fu'5 s'u respuesta; todos los nIRos'se befiefician esta 

clase -mezclada de acuerdo a la ensei^anza y con 'las estadi-st;1cas (le los 

maestros. Debido al ^nfasis que se hace de JUs ans1edades/de^v.e$tos hifios 

fijipedidos, los maestros. han puestb todp su interes en la eriseflan^a 

individual., En mUchas de las^clases .cuando ^stos niRos estan presente, * " 

los maefstros hacen mas Infasis en la necesidad total del grupo y nd 

individual. En los pfogramas planeltlos los maestros devOtan toda ku atencifi 

en toda'sf laS areas criando asi diferentes oportunidades ffarajos ^H?ios . 

. ' ■■- . 

impedictos, haciendole mas ^^tenso y variado el ambiente para aprender. 

"' . . , • • 

Tod'a la familia se beneficia.dando grandes resultados cuando los 
nifioi impedfdos participan en las clas'es integradas. Uno de los padres de' 
familia dice: "Este salon de clase meenseRa que el. impedimento no es la 
condicion'mas Importante en un nIFio." Otros tambien creen que como estos 
niPigs son' expuestos a diferentes impedimentos de otros nifios a una edad 
tempVana desarrol^n de acuerdo a sus proprias edades diferentes Ideas, 
En general la familia gana mucho dentro de el las mismas y lo mismo S4is 
nifios. Otro 'de los padrej de familia nos cuenta que su hijo se expres6 
acerca de los estudiantes impedidos as1i "Cuando entriS a.la clase y yj) 
era nuevo no me gustaba ese n1fio impedido, pues no lo entendia, pero ahora , 
•que lo comprendo, es mi mejor amigo." " 
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INTRODUCTION 



An integrated elass istone in which both handiCQppeil and 
nonhandicapiK'fl children are tQught together. OJtenifurents ' 
have questions about this type of class, particularly i) it is the 
first tinw they fuwe considered it /or their child: This handbook 
will address some of these iptcstions and define commonly used 
terms It has been written in a questi<m-answer format fi>r -easy 
reading and referral We hope this handbook will help parents 
and professi(nials feel comfortable about discussing common 
c<nicerns. . • 

ft is (iJiicult to write'Some]riing that will be mfU by many 
peoplejdl of whom have different backgrounds%id experiences: 
Words ueed to bc m>sen so that the majority of people will 
understand and feel c(mifi>rtable with their meaning. One . 
word that is often used in this handbook is "handicapped" 
It was chosen over other words because it is less awkward to 
read, nu)st'Uni)U'rsally understood, ful does not suggest s - 
nej}alive image like "disabled". A handicapped child is one 
u7/o has uni(pu> and .special needs that requtre extra adu{t ' 
•attt'nti(m. Adaptatiims to his environmem may help'the handi- ' 
caf>ped'youngster learn better. Or geiarmmd with less effort. 

This handbook has been written to answer que^tiotis about 
handicapped imd nonhundicapped children of both sexes. 
However, there is no bisexual pronoun that cm he used 
appropriately, and a a'ymbination Hke "he/she" is too cumhjir- 
Sinrw. Therefore, "he" and "she" are u.wd interchangeably ■ 
in this text and apply f,o eithef sex. 



WH^T DOES INTEGRATION MJIAN? 



^ "Integration" ij> usually dctined as a jiuiining ot two groups tliat 
were previously separated, in this case, handicapped and nonhandi- 
^capped school children. However, programs that are involved 
with integration go a step further in their definition. They talk 
about children being together both inscructionally and socially. 
Ihey stress that* integration is njore than a handicapped child's t 
physical presence in the same rooiy as nonhanclicappcd children. 
rurnl?ull and Schuiz (1979), say snciifl integration means that the 
handicapped child is an equal member of the classroom, with full 
rights aful fesponsihilities.' The childMs able to establish friend- 
ships and to* gain recognition for thinds done well. The basis 
tor social integration lies in the fact tia^ teachers respect the 
strengths and weaknesses of all childfcn, and foster this kind of. 
attitude among their students. 

Instructional integration means that the handicapped child is ' 
involved in the regular classroom curriculum (Turnbull and Schulz* 
1979). Instructional strategies include teaching the students alone, 
or in small or large groups. It does not necessarily mean that -the 
handicapped student works on the same skills and concepts 
as the rest of the class. Kather, she works on skills appropriate 
for her abilities within the satne context. An example would be 
a unit 4)11 farm animals: .some children may matc|i pictures of 
animals; others may learn sign language for the hames of the 
animals; while some may learn to write the first letter of the 
animaTs ilame. 
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WHAT IS MAINgffteEAMING? 



/ 



IVJ^sti earning is similar to intcwation because it means 
Iiaiidicapped cKildren ai<i educated with their nonhandicapped 
peers. liMially, this term refers to a handicapped child beinjif ' , 
incUided.in the regular classroom, witli the same cifrriculuin, and 
lew educational support services. In this handbook, the term 
**int^gration'' will be used, but the points made coujd easily * 
apply to ''mainstreaming*\ 
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WHY SHOULD YOU INTEGRATE 
CHtLDRENATAYOUNGAGE? ' 



llaiulicapped ctiildrcti can be integrated into regular classrooms 
.age. The younger the child, the easier it is. Early childhood 
prograin^iisually put more emphasis on socialixatioii-and sclf'^help 
skills than programs for older children. Children with special tieeds 
can learn about sharing, taking tufns, hanging up a coat and wash- 
ing hands along with the other youngsters without extra teaching 
prMiaration. It is also good for childrenito learn about and accept <^ 
difl erences at a youtig age because this is when their values system 
is developing. A> child with a hearing loss has to undejrstand that 
the woriq hears even though she can\. She has to learn how to 
connnunicate her needs and feelings to others. iThe other children 
have to Icai^n that most of the world hears, but here is someone 
vyho can't. They have tp learn to relate to a child with this differ- ' 
cnce. if children learn i;o accept differences in pept>{e at a young 
age« this may become a way ol life as they get older. 



WHJ, THE NONHANDICAPPE]^ STUDENTS 
START IMITATING BEHAVIOl 
OF THE HANDICAPPED GHILPREN? 



Rest\ircbgji4h young children indicates that honhandicapped 
students dcnfnH imitate abnornul behavior (Gurahiick, 1979), 
1'eachers in integrated classes have Found that nonhandicap^cd 
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kI^s will occjyianally imitate an unusual bcbav|or perfiap 
because they are curious about it. They usuany\[iscafa it after 
• awhile when it doesn't prove to |>e. useful.^ 



■ ■ . ■ • ■■. .. . V • 

will the^nonhandicapped children 

make'fun of those 

with special needs? ' ' , ' 



All cliildrcn liavc ii natural cUriosity wliich prompts questions 
and stai inj;. in an intcj^ratcd classroom, the atmosphere should . 
encourage questioning and seeking understandable answers by 
all cliilfii^ii. A goa^ ior the handicapped child is that he will 
event iimly beXbje to respond appropriately when asked about 
handicap. A.good lime to start working on this is at a yoyng 
, when sifuple, straigl),t-forward questions are aslicd* A goal 
||tlie nonhandicapped child is that iie will be able to accept 
a Juwr expect dill eren&te in other pcd|>le|( These goals are fostered 
b^ teachers who respLrVil imnTediately or plan an appropriate 
vlearniiig^ictivity tollo]|^ig a questioil about u ciiild's handicap. 
FVir example, during group time, the teacher may as^k each 
child to tell something he is really good at and sx)mething that^|» 
is hard lor him. Discussion may focus on the fact Jt^hat every^ f 
pers()n IS dilferent. and that's what maktS the world interest- / 
ing, , 
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WHAT KIND OF PROGRESS DO HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN MAKE IN AN INTEGRATED CLASS? 




Since 7\. ihc A IhucincrqifO Special Preschool Jias been 
ctiUiluctinii research on hamficappcj andnoiihaiuiicappail 
children, in both trmlitio^Hfand intcf^rated classes. ' . 



Our lesciirtli on. play skills ot delayed children in integrated 
classes showed positive rxvsults. These children developed 
higher level play skills at a similar rate, although not at the 
same level of complexity, ;\s their normal peers. This rs iinpor- 
I'tant hecause inany play skilU,ai"e necessiu-y to the devcltipmeiit 
ot language and social growth. 

Development tests also showed that handicapped children 
who vvure integrated over a long period of time increased their 
W()wt)ii jsiginficanrly. All of these findings suggest that an intc 
\gtateB^cfas 
cl\ildfen. 



1 nnghi he very beneficial for sonic handicapped 



An insthunent "was deWoped ^o a.^st profcssion^T^n k 
making classroom placements/ This checklisl,of»^ehaviors | 
has been helntuL when considered with other information^' 
about a child's development^ in deciding which chssrt>om is 



appropriate. The teac 
predicting success a 



have found the checklist usefulj!u^ 
cgrated classroom. 
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WILL THE NONHANDICAPPED CHILD 

MAKK AS MUCH PROGRESS IN AN INTEGRATED 

CLASS AS HE. WOULD IN A REGULAR CLASS? 



NonlKiiuiicjppccI children pKicecl in iiilc^iatcd classes were 
coniparcci lo siiniLii chiKjreii in ;i regular preschoool or kinder- 
garten class. The cliikWen who wei e integrated actually showed . 
higher levels ol play skills; and no differences were'found in tlie^ 
academic readiness skills otthe two groups. Thus, it appears 
(hat noliliandicapped childrW are not '*held back'* socially 
or acadeniica[ly v^ln^n they arc ii^ classes with handicapped peers. 
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WHY ARE>rT ALL HANDICAPPED 
GpjDREN INTEGRATED? . • - 

An important concept, that was tormed in special education 
circles sonrc years ago ^yul that is now a. law, is that all handicapped 
children. should- be educated in tlie "least restrictive environment." 
The aim is to provide normal experiences for these youngsters 
whenever possible. For some handicapped children this means 
placement in a regular classrdf)ni full time, These children will 
heiiclit trom Watching, hearing; playing and working side by ' 
side with mmhandicapped peers. They have enough skills so 
Vhat a lot of leHcher direction is not necessary. 
- I 

Other ^Mnd* capped children have physical, emotional or 
. learning neitds that require more teacher attention,than they 
. ,m)uld i;eceiy,c in a regular classir<yt)hi on a full tirne- basis. These 
• y<)Uiigstcr>i may experience integration with nonhandicagped 
peers by going in.to a regular classroom for'short periods of time, 
like for music -or social events. Others rfijt^F'intepact with non- 
handicapped children through playing together on the play- 
groufid or eating lunch toget^ier; however, they require a 
special education classroom environment for most of the day. " 
The goaUis to provide ''the least restrictive enyifonment" that 
wjli help^ach^ild in the best. w ay possibfe. 
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WILL THE'HANDICAPPED GHILD^ RECEIVE 

THE SAME-TYPE OF SPEECH OR OCCUPATIONAL 

THERAPY IN AN INTEGRATED CLASS 

AS HE WOUIJ) IN A^EdlAL EDUCATION CLASS? 



* 'Usually, childfcii in an integrated class receive therapeutic 
scrvHes hasqd ou ihejr inclivicluai needs. Some children niay 
-sec the therapist alone or in a small group. Okcu times, tlu^ra 
• pjsts act as ^otisultants th teachers. They meet regularly and 
tliscuss activities that can he done in the classroom that will 
satisfy specific therapeutic needs oi a particular child, and 
will also henelifthe enliK: group. These ways of deliveriiig 
therapy are the same in either a traditional special education 
class or aifr^lm^jated class. 




HOW IS 'A mx-TtME INTEGRATEaOLASS 
mFTERENT FROM A TRADITIONAL ^ ' 

SPECIAL EDUCATION GLASS? 

' ' : ' ^ • 

IS IT DIFFERENT FROM A 

REGULAR CLASSROOM? - . • 

Special cdiiccfinn and early iJiiUlhooil tm hersM^io teach 
in an intcmitcit class iver^ ask<^ this (luesiion. Their answers ^ 
came from experience teachinfin both an integrated chss as 
^wcU as (i traditional class , ' y'^ 

^ , ^ - . -■ 

The rliilJi cn in ;i (nicliUonal spctial ccliK^tmn clas^rooin ^ 
receive more direct teacher intcr'vejjtion tlirouihout the day 
than in#) integrated classroom. "Tlieir schedule is more 
structured with fewer choices of things to do.TKcrc arc more 
adults and fewer children in a traditional special education a* 
classroom than in an integrated classroom. 

Most classes that are integr;^d full-time resemble a regular 
education class nu)rc than thv^o a special education class. 
I he c|nldren have to make many choices cxf^lings to do 
throughout the day and there is less teacher direction. Teachers 
often facilitate learning rather than dire/ing it. There are about 
the same number of children in an into^rated class as tirerc are 
in a regular education class; however /there are more adults. 
All the teachers commented that they are very aware of indir 
vidual children's needs iuri an integrated cl^ss. 
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WHAT; BlBNElFfTS 00 NONHANDICAP^^ 
ITORATEDm^^ 



Pan)\ts ()f iionhand^ children in cm integral ed pre- 

schoeifi class were askelt ffm qtmtion durU\g:an interview: 



I' 



: All children brticfu from the sinaiicr pvpikcac^ »^atio 
ot an integrated cliXssrooni. Due t^o rhe cniphasis on the special 
needs of the haudjcappecl st^ents, the tca^iicrs focus on the ^ 
individuality of all childreif. In progrartvplanning, the teachers 
. devote attchtion to all developmental afcas, creating many 

^opporUin4iicj^ioii4U>nhandicapprd i hilrlri^n (c>r^mwijhJiia^ 

rich and varied enviromnent. - 

Beiiefits f(>r the entire family result when their iionhandi-' 
capped child is placed in an iiUegrated classrooiw. One parent 
said, ' This classroom showed me that the handicapping condi- 
tion js not the most important thing about a child/' Other 
parirtts feel that because their children are exposed'(o different 
handicappiiipconditions at ai^carly age. they have to develop 
age appropriate e96>planations about differences. In general,* 
families gain ituich insight into 'their own and other children. 
One pareiu recounted this statemeiu made by her child about 
<a handicapped Jitudent, ^'Whc-n 1 was new in this class, I didn't 
really like him, And I didn't understand him. Novy, he's a 
friend of mine/* . * 




*'Wheti I was new in this class, I didn't-really like him, 
I didn*t understand him. Now, he's a friend of mitfe." 



This document was prepared pursuant to Contract No, 0006202867 with the 
U S Depertrnent of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services. Contractors undertaking such projects under Government sponsorship 
are encouraged to express their judgement freely In professional and technical 
mdtters. Points of view or opinions do not, therefore, necessarily represiint official 
Department of Education position or policy. 
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APPENDIX F 



Volunteer Pa(}ka^e ( in folder^, under separate cover) 
Volunteer Video script -« ' 

^^^Iprtteer video (see Appendix D ^ under separate cover) 
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•NARRATIVE -.VOLUNTEERING... for fun and non-profit! 

MUSIC ' * 

Graphics Including title, credits, etc. 

• • . * • 

SCENE 1 Opening comments 



♦ 

SCENE 2 Teachers 



* Voifie 



^yer: 



Jhis brief film has been produced ti demonstrate what a person 
might do as a volunteer in a preschool ietfti ng. In some schools an 
orientation might be given to new volunteer^ by several staiff members. 
It could last 1 hour or several hours. Fifrther training can 'occur 
directly in the classroom setting. 



Here the teacher is going a step further in\building a 
partnership with the volunteer. She is including Nancy % classroom 
preparation and explaining what "wiTl Take- pTaceHhe following week. 

Allow original tape voices. 



Hello, my name ,1 s Pat Steele and I've been a volunteer at this 
preschtfol for handicapped and nonhand icapped children^for over 10 
years. I guess that makes me a professional. In.facVwhen tiwy 
write my title, they say volunteer-paraprofesslonal. And I like t^at. 
I take great pride in that. You kno\fr, when you give of your time as a t ^ 

volunteer'and you do a good job, you can be very proud. It's a nice 
feeling, and you know you're needed. There isn't a non-profit 
organization any place .thai has all the money they need. There just 
isnt enough money aroiind. These organizations rely, on volunteers to 
fill that gap. 

When you give of' your time and talent you have no idea how many 
people you might help. Its like a pebble in a pond and the ripples go 
out and you have no ifjea hoV far. You of course help the children.* 
You also help their families; You help the staff and their families. 
You make a professionals day a little .bit^easier and a little bit 
happier and you've helped everybody around ^hem. 

You know, I think the volilnteer has the best of both worlds. You 
have the fun and the joy and the pride of p job. And you have hone of 
the planning. You don t have to worry about the funding. You don't 
have to worry about any of the typing or anything - unless you 
volunteer to type! Then you get to set your own hours - and I think 
thats a very nice thing to do. \^ 



SCENE 3 Pat Steele . • ' 

The next several scenes show some of the general tasks a 
volunteer might do to make a day go so much easier' Each school that, 
*has volunteers will have d1ffei*ent jobs. But the volunteer is usually 
ready to do anything that is requestedj,, 

,. ■ ■ \ ' 

"SCENE 4 Pat sweeping floor? preparation before class etc. 

Voice over: - \ 

Here the volunteer prepares the roomfor the children. She takes 
the time to include a child, making him feel useful and more 
responsible. . * , 



SCENE 5 ' Pat recording snack 
Voice over; 

A volunteer miy also be responsible for record kee|/ing such as 
attendance. He or she may plan snack with the teacher which may later 
becotTje a permanent responsibility. 



SCENE 6 Snack in Loey's room; Carleen 
Voice over: 

And of course, once snack does occur there is much teaching artd 
interacting with the children. Job responsibilities may also include 
cleaning up after snack, washing hands and dirty faces and... 

SCENE 7 Carleen diapering 

Voice over: , , 

1 • ■ « 

« changing diapers. 

!» 

SCENE 8 Music Group ' ? 

' ■ . . .• . ■ J . ■ 

f • 

Voice over: , » ■ 

In this scane-voltinteers--ai^-^,<W4f»g-vextra -needed hantfs; In rouble 
group. , / 



SCENE 9 Pat Steele - , ■ 

No c^e expects the volunteer to jump 1n and take over the first 
day. Teachers and therapists are all sensitive to the fact tKat many, 
days may go by before the new volunteer feels co)nfortable and ftiore "at 
home" in the school t but v^hen you are ready and you let staff know you 
are willing, you may "be assigned certain tasks ''with individual 
children, certain office jobs, or certain jobs that are needed by the 
entire school. Once agai^n, we. return to the classroom for examples... 
. . •• • -A.- ■ 

.SCENE 10 Adult with child on training potty ' 

Voice over: . ' 

The volunteer in thi s si tuati on is teaching MarfE how to go to 
the bathroom. Notice how she is down on the child's level, and notice 
.the very special reward! 



SCENE n Adult with child walking outside and then inside 

removing coat. 

Voice Over: , . " 

Here the volunteer works one on one with Oaney's motor program 
but allows her to do as much as she can on her own. 



SCENE 12 Adult with child at table . 
Voice over: 

Joan patiently works here with Mark so t^at he gets the added 
attention and help he needs everyaay. There are often as many as 8 
special children in this classroom. With the vol unteer aval labl e» 
Mark gets as much as 1 hour of added individual attention. 



SCENE la^dult with child on floor . . 

Vol at Over: 

Natural play»Wlth a child +s verjy valuable as can be seen In this 
situation with Don. } , 

"■■$CEfiri"4-"'''TO"S:te"iTe ~ — "f — 

« ' 

^. Often the teacher, staff, or therapist does not' have the time to 
explain each and every detail of the office or classroom. Much is 
left up tp the volunteer to instinctively watch and help where there 
is need. Good volunteers learn by watching and listening. 



SCENE 15 Adult with children at play area v 
Voice over: . 

• Here Jerry shows Carla-how the mixer is used. He uses simple 
words as h^ demonstrates. Then he turns the mixen over to Carla arid 
* backs away. As a volunteer watching and listening to ^is 
Interaction, you can learn the*same techn4que. • 



SCENE 16 Adult wtth children in play situation ' ' • 

Voice over: 

Because she has. observed the teacher.^Zeu Feri in th.is play 
situation moves away as; children begin to play together. 



SCENE 17 Ending comments 

Now that you've seen a sampling of some of the jobs you might be. 
asked to do when you volunteer, and i f you've decided you would 1 ikif 
to volunte.er, then I recommend ybu go to the organization where you) 
want to. work and talk to the staff. Find out their funding sources/ 
their policies and their goal| and make sure you agree witjt 
everything. Then tal k* about the.hours that they need you and thfe 
hours that you are willing to give. ' y 

If you are going to work with children, I strongly recomm^fcTyou . 
visit the classroom. Get to know the teachers and the cb>4trif^. If 
you decide that all of this is to your liking, then you are all set to 
really get into vo>nteer1ng. And you will be a better,, volunteer and 
a happier volunteer. Andr a happy volunteer, is a great volunteer. 

MUSIC p. : ^ 
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VOLUNTEERING . . . FOR FUN AND NQN-PROFIT 

INTRODUCTION . , ' • No, 1 

■ ■ ■ • 

VOLUNTEERS, VALUABLE RESOURCES . . 

Volunteers are a priceless resource to service organizations. Most programs 
that provide services for children appreciate volunteer involvement ^because more 
Individual attention can be given to children. Volunteers can help re'duce office 
workload. In^addition, volunteers bring, their unique interests, talents, and 
ideas to a program. 

. Albuquerque Special Preschool, a private non-profit school for young 
handicapped children, realizes, the pay-off of putting energy and planning into 
a volunteer program.rij It is also recognized that recruiting and trailing volun- 
teers is time-consuming.. This inforination packet and accompanying videotape 
were developed to aid organizations interested in designing and carrying out a^ 
volunteer program. - # 

WHO MAY BE INTERESTED IN THIS INFOR^TION * 

. The vidQOtape and information packet are intended for use by organizations 
working with young, developmental ly delayed children. It will be useful to 
preschool programs, day-care programs, and organizations specializing in 
various therapies. The materials are appropriate for use by staff members 
coordinating volunteer services as well as by volunteers themselves. 

USE OF THE VIDEOTAPE ' 

— ^ , ■ ^ . - 

The videotape titled "Volunteering . . • f^"" ^nd Non-Profit" was 
produced as a recruitment tape. It introduces volunteers to some of the services 
that they can provide in a program for younjg children. The film was not designed 
as a training instrument. Rather, it was cfesigned to demonstrate to potential 
volunteers the expectations and rewards of volunteering. It is hoped that people 
who volufiteer fts a result of viewing the video wilj be committed because they 
h^ve learned more about the process.. The accompanying informatidn packet offers 
ideas f ng the recruLtli)a...arafliLUa-ti9lL .__ 

... ■ . . 'V ■ ■ )■■'■ -. 
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USE OF .THE INFORMATION PACKET ' , ^ ^ * / . , \^ 

The ihf'orroatioji packet Is designed to help agencies implement a volunteer 
program. The packet addresses such topics as: matching volunteer and organiza- 
tional needs, volunteer recruitment, interviewing volunteers,' training and. 
evaluation of voluateers, and volunteer, recognition. Each topic is presented 
separate^ to ease the "pull out" of the material^of interest. 
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VOLUNTEERING . . AoR VuN AI*D NON-PROFIT 

SUGGESTIONS FOR ADMINISTRATION OF A VOLUNTEER PROGRAM / No. 2 

. Often pVlyate non-profit organizations value the sery>c^e of volunteers yet 
>feel they lack the staff or the funding to carry out a volunteer program. 
Therefore, the administration of a volunteer program. must be given carefu> 
consideration. <.The planning and organization of a volunteer program. can. be done 
systematically to prevent and eliminate work overload. s'lnce\ a full-time volun- 
teer-coordinator Is usually not available, the responsibilities of recruiting, 
placing, and training volunteers can be shared by staff members. " " 

DEFINING AND SHARING JOB RESPONSIBILITIES 

If 'these responsibilities are shared, communication is vital to tte smooth 
and consistent functioning of the volunteer program. Consider: 

1. Which job responsibilities go together? ' 
, 2. Whcih staff members would be the most logical choice to carry out 
the job responsibility? For example, recruitment and community aware- 
ness require s1n>ilar skills'. These two ■responsibil 1 ties can be carried 
out by a staff member who has these skills as well as a schedule that 
allows for such activities. One person may be assigned to maintain the 
records .on volunteers and can also serve as a contact when volunteers, 
initially call an organization. The training a.nd evaluation of a volun- 
teer are tasks that complement each other, and are best ^carried out by 
staff working directly with volunteers. 

■ * ■ * 

3. What are the resources vflthin and outside of your organization that 
can be*'helfiful to the volunteer Jr^ram? Board members may provide 
additional help. They have among themselves a variety of Interests, 
skills, and connection^ with other people to serve as resources. -Other 
, agencies may assist with the placement and training of volunteers. , Many 
social agencies and schools have services which provide a network 
• * betweien interested volunteers and service Organizations. Often, the^ 
' have volunteers ready to be assigned a placement. Some agencies to 
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contact Include: senior citizen programs, United Way agencies, high school voca- 
tional programs, University or college training programs, and service clubs (e.g. 
boy and'^'girl scout troops^, sorpi ties and fraternities, Civitans, local religious 
groups, and so .on).; These agencies may also. help with the trainijig of volunteers 
Resources on specific skills the volunteer may nee^d cap be found among bioks, 
filmstrips, speakers, or workshops. These materials, as well as a list of Indi- 
viduals or organizations t^contact, can be compiled to form a volunteer re- 
source llbrairy. . * ' , 
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VOLUNTEER RECRUIIflENT , * No. 3 

.. .. ■ - ^ . 

« . . • ■ • . ' ' ••.»••■ 

.Recruitment of volunteers U a neces$ary step in every program that ifteds 
extra help of this kind, the energy piit in^<|s, recruitment depends largely on 
program needs. - ^ . , . * 

^ ONGOING. RECRUITMENT ^ - > ' 

■f. .^ If a prograrjhas the need for a large number of volunteers on a consistent 

♦ basis, thpn ACTIVE<,recruitment needs to occur. This may involve designing 
pamphlets .and brochures to generate volunteer interest. Flyers can be distrib- 

'u;te<j, and public* service announcetnents can le produced, afld plafyed. Luncheorvs, 
' tea^, sitje visits and other community awareness activities can be planned to „ 
. V provide interested volunteers with information about the program, Program 
" * information can also be listed with service organizations and directories 
^- . . specifically designed to connect volunteers with programs. Keep in mind that 
. f current ok previous volunteers can assist with recruiting new ^volunteers, since • 
^ they are representatives of your program. — ^ 

* It is in^^ortant to make sure the program information you are offering 
volunteers U clear and ac(|urate. This helps interested volunteers make appro- 

. priate.'commitments of their time" and talents. ' 

PERIODIC RECRUITMENT . 

• - Some pKpgrams may need votpteers on a more "casual" basis,. For example, 
' vol iinteerrs may be needed for occaisional spiecial events or on a temporary basis. 
The active recruitment Ideas suggested above can'be applied here. This active 
, .recruitment can' provide the foundation for "on-the-spot" periodic recruitment. ' 
Service organizations whose members are committed to; projects and community 
......ijO-invalvement (e.g., Civitans, Elks, etc.) are great sources for volunteer help, 

•* especially for periodic special events. Appeal to these service organisations 
well in advance of the event when their,help is needed. Follow up their help 
with i than k-you and put thferhjbn yfur mailing list. This Is benefic1|l In 
establishing a working relationship. 



* * * ■ • ■ • 
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RECOGNITION . 

The form -of recognition and appreciation given to volunteers should be 
highly visible. Recognition can be publicized to provide motivation and stimu- ' 
late interest from prospective volunteers. In l^is way, recognition can also 
serve as a recruitpaent tool . * ' 

UPDATING RECRUITMEy TECHNIQli^ ' ' 

It is important to periodically review and update recruitment ||chn1ques. 
This is necessary to evaluate whether theslB techniques are meeting the volunteer 
program's needs. Ask volunteer's for feedback on wh^t attracted them to the - 
program (was it a flyer, a newspaper article, a radio announcement, a friend, 
a pas't Volunteer?) to determine which techniques arie, successful . 

SAMPLE T.V. /RADIO "announcement . . 

"(Program Name) needs extra hands every day.. Call (qontact Person f 
and Phone Number) arid become a classiifcom volunteer'.' You'll enjoy 
helping chil^lren ages three to five. The rew^ds last. a lifetime." 

NEWSPAPER INVITATION TO VOLUNTEER LUNCHEON - 

' ' ' . ' • 

' "(Progrjim Name) is sponsoring a'volunteer luncheon on (Date, Time, 
Location). Com^ join other VQlunteers and learn about the special 
. things that happen, at (Program Name) and how yx)u can become involve4«' 
, Call (Contact Person and Phone Number) for more fnformation." 

TIPS FOR BROCHURES, PAMPHLETS, AND FLYERS 

Keep the Information brief. ' I . 

Present facts such as: who the program serves, what services, are pji'ovlded, 
location of the program, program hours, outline of what the volunteers' 
job |^|ponsib1 litres include, contact person and phone number. 

Whenever possible, include photographs of the children engaged in program 

♦ 

activities. , . N , 

Include comments on the rewards achieved through volunteer involvement 

(e.g., salisfactlon of helping others, learning new skills, and .so on). 
Summarize the program's phllosdphy towards volunteers (e.g. , "(Program ' 
j- Name) valued volunteer services."). . 

• i 
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VOLUNTEERING . . . FO? FUN AND NON-PROFIT 
• ' INTERVIEWING VOLUNTEERS. 



No. 4 




When prospective volunteers contact a program, Information c^ be pro- 
vided and an Interlvew and program tour can be scheduled* An inventory (^f the 
volunteer's Interests ancl skills (see Sample - Volunteer Inventory of Interests 
and Skills, No. ) can be mailed to the volunteer t6 be filled out and then 
brought to the scheduled interview. 

DEFINE JOB RESPONSIBILITIES \ ' ^ 

The interview is the common setting chosen to ask questions, provide inf or- . 
tion and discuss job responsibilities. It is Important that both program and 
volunteer gain complete information from the interview to assure successful place- 
ment and job satisf action. The interview can be conducted as if the volunteer 
were applying for a paid position. " 

The program should have developed a philosophy towards volunteers. This 
philosophy along with a clear definitiori of, volunteer roles, job respons1J)ilit1es 
and program goals should be provided at the iTiitial meeting, with the volunteer. 
The skills and techniques necessary to carry out job respons1blTUfe|:can also 
be discussed. An i/iterview form can be filled out at this time (see Sample - 
Volunteer Initial Interview Form, No. 4A). * 

During this Interview the volunteer cart provide information on Interests, 
skills, ^attitudes^ and motivation for volvnteering. ^ 

QUESTIONS TO BE ADDRESSED - . y ' . " 

f The volunteer should be enpdu?a^«ia to ask questions about the program and, 
in a sense, conduct their own interview. Following is a list of poss^'ible ques- • 
tions a volunteer may ask and to which 9. program should be prepared to answer: 

What are the philosophies and goals of the program? ' r 
What services are provided by the program? - 
Who does the program serve? 
Now lolig has the program been established? • 
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What are the funding sources for the progrsarr| 
What are the diffefent job positions within the program? 
What training/ education is required of the staff? 
What are. the volunt^r responsibilities? ; 

Who wi/11 the volunteer IfM^ working with (children, therapists, i^ents, etc.)? 

When are- the volunteer ser\^1ces needed (day^, iime, tiuration),?. 

Of what does the volunteer training cpns is t?. 

Hpw will the volunteer be evaluated? ; 

What proce(jures should be followed when a conflict arises? 

what are the benefits or rewards for volunteers (reimbursement for transpor- 
tation, training, access to resources, letter of recommendation, etc.)? 



J 



SELECTION AND PLACEMENT? ..• ^ • ^ ; 

By the end of the -Interview you should have gathered enough information to 
make a selection awl platement decisi^^ llf at all. possible involve, the volun- 
teer in the placement decision. Involving them ip this process is importayfit in 
letting them know- you value their opinion. Next, 'arrangements for further orien- 
tation and. training can be made. ' . 



1. 
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DATE OF CONTACT: . ' ' - 

NAME: ■ • ' 

\ ■l»I MW ll M ll ^ I ■iWli^. n ^l M Pl H II III 1,11 I 

ADDRESS: ' ' 

% ■ ■ ,>■ . 

PHONE : 

DATE OF, BIRTH: 



HOW DID YOU BECOME AWARE OF THE PROGRAM? 
WHAT HOURS/DAYS DO YOU PREFER TO VOLUNTEER? 



INTERESTS: / 



PREVIOUS VOLUNTEER OR OGCUPATtONAL EXPERIENCE: 



• EMERGENCY CONTACTS: 

Name Naifle 



Address ' ""1 ^ Address 

Pnone " Phone 
SIGNATURE: " i 

^ , ^ . . - ■ • ■ / 



FOR OFFICE USE ' . \ 

PLACEMENT: . - ^ ' ' ■ ' TERMII^IION DATE:. J. 

COMMENT^: 

. ■ / . . ■ 



VOLUNTEER INVENTORY OF INTERESTS AND SKILLS 



No. 4B 



Please complete the following survey and bring It v^ith you to the interview on 



Previous volunteer or oecupatioml experkoce; 



Did any of this include, work witl^ special needs children? 



Please check all areas of interest that yoq might have at this time: 



« 



Classroom Aide 



Age Range 



Th6rapy Aide , 
Counselor Aide 
Receptionist _ 



Frequent contact OR just prefer (circle): 
field trips special events swiiivniog 
Age Range ' 



Telephoning from homf 

Ty ping :_ 

Fundraising 



Home 



School 



Committee chair 



Assistant 



Contributing member 



Child care for meetings 



Child care in your home dj^uring emergencies 



Time period you would consider^ 
Help with school newsjetters ... t ,r 

Workdays (clean up drjd repair of khool) 

Carpentry ■ 



(continued) 
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Spfedi aV teachj ng Skill s . (that is, things that yoM could teach or share 
■ ytflth children to the classroom on. a monthly or twife-monthly or *^ . 
;bne*tirtiG basis) r Check; «^py that apply ^ I 

sewing ; v P^*ys 

nutrition^ * reading books 

painting story t61 ling , 

- dance ^ ' music , ""y 

cultural awareness ' ' \ 



OTHER : People who volunteer iJSually have a wide variety of skills and^ 
\^ interests. Please take a minute to writedown any you may have 
v( that are not included above. . ♦ 



TIME PREFERENCE : 

Jtornings (List days) ^ 



Afternoons (List days) 
E^venings (List days.) 



Can you volunteer the entli^ ischool year? ^ 

• \ ■ ' ... 

Will ther6i be any times during the year that you will probably not be v. 
avaiJ^ble? .■' ' 

■■■■■ » 

Thank you .fo\ taking the time to fill out this s,urvey. We are looking forward 
to seeing you\at the school. Youif Interest is vej-y much appreciated. 
We hope we can\match interest, skills, and time preference with you as soon 
as possible. \ ' ' . 

\ ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

i , ' ? • ' . ■ ■ .Signature of person doing the Interview. 
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MATCHING VOLUNTEER SKILLS AND PROGRAM NEEDS No. 5 

I ' ■ ' . ■ ■ ■ ^- 

WHO IS A VOLUNTEER? / ^ 

' ' • " '" ^/ • 

A volunteer is an indivi/lual who offers his or her skills ancl services to 

others. Volunteers are respdnsible and fnvolved persons. They may provide 

services similar to those of/ paid staff membiers. They are ipotivated to work 
' ' /■ . 

and receive hugs, smiles, aijid lots of appreciation as payment. 

Therefore, volunteers and paid staff members seek to meet similar needs 

through their work. Some (^f these needs include: 

■ . ■•'/ , • ■ '. " • 

Feeling worthwhile ■ Contact with others with common interests 

A sense of belonging/ Gratification and recognition from others 

Growth in knowledge /and experience Community involvemenf^and commitment . 

$elf satisfaction ahd achievement Opportuipity for self expression 

The organization w|liich values volunteer services will recognize the vol un- . 
teer's needs and talents and match these to the organization's needs. First, 
define and list the organization's needs and resources. 

1. What tasks ne^d to be performed and what are the. skills and qualifica- 
tions needed (e.g. typing, filing, public relations* fundraising, assisting 
in the cla«isroom, making classroom materials or adaptive. equipment)? 

2. When is the vol unte^er service needed? 

3. How will volunteers be trained (e.g. no training required for the task, 
to be assigned to a staff member responsible for on the job training^ through 
trainirjg workshops, complete a self training program and meet certain criteria)? 

4. What resources for training workshops are available (e.g. si ideshow, film* . 
strip, videotape, demonstration and pbservation, speakers)? 
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DEFINE VOLUNTEER SKILtS AND NEEDS 

When a volunteer calls or comes to visit the program, he tlear about job 
responsibilities, program philosophies and expectations. Ask potential volun- 
teers what hours/days they are available. Determine their skills aVid interests. 
Ask them what they wish to gain from the volunteer ejjpfi^rience. See the sample 
Volunteer Initial Interview Form and Volijnteer Inventory of Interests and Skills 
(No. 4A and 4B,- respecttV^) as guidelines. 

You may provide; the volunteer with a program tour which will assist them 
in visualizing how their Interests an^" skills fit into the program. 

Gathering thisMnformation about^eeds and skills is impo,rtant and useful 
in planning the training and resources that are needed to prepare the voltmteer 
to successfully accomplish job responsibilities.. 



/ 
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VOLUNTEERING . : . VOR FUN AND NONrPROFIT 



ER E V^/ 



VOLUNTEER EV^ATION ^ 

■ . . f ■ ■ - ■ ■ ; 

Of course anyNv.olunteer is just that, a volunteer. They have come to your, 
organization to give their time for no monetary compensation. For that reason 
they l^hould not be subject to evaluation unless they agree that the/would like 
to have some feedback regarding their ■ performance. 



PURPOSE OF EVALUATION ' ^ i " 

. Many people use their volunteer work §s a stepping stone to future occupa- 
tions and therefore appreciate any evaluation as part of their training toward" 
that end. Others volunteer to further enhance skills that are used at home, 
in church settings^^ir In child care and school settings. Still others have .no 
particular purpose in mind other than the enjoyme|it of being with small children 
or participating in a work situation. These indiyiduals still appreciate evalua* 
tigrt or comments on their performance for their own personal growth, 

The prganization making use of volunteers Is \oncerned with performance and - 
can use scheduled evaluattH(jj[times to make things vwrsnojc^smoothly in the work 
setting. Planned evaluation also aids In defining expectations and provicies a 
framework for both parties. - . 

POINTS FOR EVALUATIONS , 

_^ _ — . , J ^ 

\ 1. Each or'ganizatidn, and each department using volunteers should have 
! separate evaluation forms appropriate to their partic^j^lar needs. \ 

'2. The evaluation form should have room for open-ended comments from both 

■ ■ ^ ■ 

the organization and the person^being evaluated.- 

*3. The evaluation form should reflect positive actions of the. volunteer. 
4. The evaluation Itself should cover t to 6 major aif'eas and not'get 
trapped in excessive detail. The voliJnteSer should be able to request 
more elaborate evaluation. However, the organization should assess' the 
time'commitment required^ of extensive feedback. If it Is feljt that the 
volunteer will be a "long term investment" for the organization, the added 
time is certainly warranted. , * ^ 
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• * 5. Each Muntelf shtuld^^^^t^^ asked at the" beginning of the year whether they 

wish to;|?e given feedback on their work. They should be shown the evalua- 
tion formts) and, at that time, asked If they would like any additional feed- 
back not covered on the form. A reasonable and mutually agreed upon time , 
should b(B arranged for each evaluation date. The volunteer should know 
exactly who will be doing the evaluation and the person(s) responsible 
should not relinquish this task to any other person. 
6. When the volunteer Is evaluated, all persons contributing should be In 
attendance. This Is pf ten a nice time to take the volunteer* to lunch or ta 
coffee away from the work situation. Care should be taken to be very 
appreciative and positive. Even If the volunteer has requested that point* 
* of Improvement be covered ,^^tivls should be done carefully. Remember, this 
person Is a volunteer and not a t^a1nee or a person under salary. 
.7. Encourage the volunteer to give staff feedback about the program. They 
may have ideas or suggestions fo/ the organization of the volunteer program\ 

EXAMPLE EVALUATION FORMS 

As suggested earlier, each organization and each depratment within an organi- 
zation should develop an evaluation form appropriate 'to the area in which the 
volunteer serves. Below are two samples of possible evaluation forms, one for 
ia volunteer in a classroom. and one for a volunteer in an office: 

Classroom Volunteer 

Artitude toward children: ^ 
Task assignments in classroom: ' 
Initiative: i . 

Understanding intervention (why jand when it is done, and by whom): 
Interaction with other adults (teachers, aide, parents, visitors, etc.)? 
Volunteer in the Office , * 

Response to assigned tasks/Task load (sufficient, 1 ncrease,, change ) : 
Answering phone: 
Initiative: . ^ 

Interaction with staff, visitors, parents: 

* " ■ 

(^ftSA, Albuquerque Special Preschool, Project AIM Outreach 
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, - VOLUNXEERING . i . FOR FUN AMD NON-PROFIT 

• ■ 

VOLUNTEER TRAINING . . ' ■ Ho, 7 ^ 

• ■ "' 

Prior to orientation and training of the volunteer it is useful to assess 
skills and interests. With this Information a work schedule and placement can 
be arranged. Thi^ Information can also help -determine the type of /training - 
tjhat should occur. 

r 

PLANNING TRAINING SESSIONS ' 

Volunteer orientation and training should be interesting, pertinent, and i 
clear. Personal contact and support ar^e essential to quality training sessions!^ 
Training is ongoing with several training sessions planned, the volunteer 
should be told the purpose and goal of the training. It is important to keep 
in mind that the m^in goal for all involved Is a focus on the services provided 
to the clients of th^ program. Another goal is that volunteers and paid staff 
deyelop workihg relationships in -which they view each other as co-workers^ 
Whenever possible volunteers should be included in meetings jind training Activi- 
ties available to paid staff to promote this WdrJdhg relationship. • 

It is beneficial to train v.olunteers in;a group settirig. Far tho^staff 
rii(Bm.ber(s), inducting the training, this is efflctent use of their time. This 
also provides volunteers the opportunityj to socialize, and g^t to know each other, 
to develop a sense'^ belonging and group camaraderie. As the volunteers get 
tc^ know each other they can provide support and feedback among themselves. - 
\ Consider the volunteer's learning style when planning training sessions. 
♦ Most^vvolunteers assisting in* a program for young developmental ly disabled 
children are either teepagersr or adults. Research Suggests that teenagers and 
adults develop a problem solving grientatlon to learning i«ather than a subject- 
centered pri en tati on. Therefore* it is useful -to allow volunteers to incorpofata 
prior experiences and apply these tlh new learning. Inform volunteers that you 
encourage tfieir active participation during'the training. Plan a variety of learn- 
ing activities which facilitate their participation. Sdme activities that faclli-" 
tate experiential learning and part^lpation are: role playing, problem solving , 
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discussions, presentation of a case study, and actual 'liands on" experiences 
which are structured or supervised. ; Handouts, panel presentations, Iktures, 
readings, and media presentations (filmstrips, videotapes, etc.) are activities 
which can support the volunteer's learning. Remember to use resources such as 
^ast or current volunteers. They can presyt Information and discuss volunteer 
experiences to serve as role models. Keep vcffunteers busy and involved, let 
them know you value their'j:ime. 

POINTS TO" COVER DURING TRAINING / ' . 

Each program will need' to outline ,the. training topics that should be ^ 
addressed to suit their program' and It^'S^olunteers. However,, theice are a few 
points that should be addressed in any training program for vlounteefs working 
with young children. • ' 

1.. Inform volunteers of specific duties and the methods and materials, 

needed to carry out these duties. 

2. Demonstrate specific teaching strategies. 

3. Define the terms and techniques used in training (e.g. define the tech* 
nique of prompting). || 

4. Assist volunteers in identify;lng children's "strengths.and weaknesses. 

5. Encourage volunteers to resp4ci the children's individuality and avoid 
the comparison of the children. 

6. Train the volunteer to observe children's behavior and to gain practical 
Information from these observatloris. \-» , • 

.7. Let volunteers know you" expect them to be reliable and dependable. 
• 8. Assist vollinteers in being part of a teaching team (requires communl- 
catton skills,, ability to take direction, ability to initiate, and so on)^ 
^ .9. Allow them the opportunity to employ their own ideas. / 

10. "Stress the need for attention given to the safety of the children. 

11. Inform them of the neeB to maintain the confidentiality of the children. 

12. Let the volunteer know the steps to be taken when a problem arises. 

13. Help' the volunteer learn to comnunicate. effectively with children. , 

14. Encourage the volunteer to approach the situation In a positive manner. 
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^ ' VOLUNTEER RECOGNITION* 



/ 

No. 8 



ItMs iraportant to develop a system for recognition of the services pro- 
vided by the vo'lunteer. This maintains volunteer interest an|d involvement. • 
Recognition that is highly visible, can also^ promote community' awareness and 
attract new volunteers. 

DAY TO DAY RECOGNITION " , • . 1 

■ • * . 

Programs can assist the volunteer in recognizing rewards that occur on a 
day to day basis. Encouragfe volunteers to see how*the program benefits from the 
performance of their tasks. For example, you can point out; to the volunteer " n 
that the children receive more individual attention with their help. Also, 
encourage the volunteer io value their own skills and achievements. Hugs, smiles 
and thank yous from the children, their* parents, and staff members aVe always 
appreciated. \ . 

PERIODIC RECOGNITION 

When volunteers are given feedback, stress the positive and discliss their 
growth and contributions. Choose appropriate times throughout the year to - 
demonstrate appreciation. Some likely dates may be thfc voluTiteer's birthday, 
during National Volunteer Week, and on special holidays. 

RECOGNITION IDEAS ^ . > * 

Volunteers can be honored in several ways. A feature article on a volunteer 
can be written for a' program newsletter. A "volunteer of the month" can be 
selected and honored with flowers or other 'appropriate gift» Certificates of 
appreciation or plaques can' be distributed. Opportunities to attend advanced 
training can be availaWe to volunteers. Staff members can plan teas or take 
volunteers to lunch to demonstrate appreciation. Parents can organize an annual 
dinner at which volunteers can be recognized. The names of volunteers can be 
submitted tojocal television and radio programs that spotlight community vol- 
unteers. Remember, often the most prized and Idng lasting reward is the self - 

satisfaction' the volurfteer gains from working with the children. 

■ ■ » 

* ' ' ' ' . ; ■ 
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VOLUNTEERING . . .-FOR FUN AND NON-PROFIT • 

AVOIDING CONFLICTS: YOUR BEST FOOT FORWARD NO. 9 

In the long run, the people who are hurt most from any conflict situation 
in a preschool are the children. It is therefore imperative that the volunteer 
^let the teadielh^ therapist, or administrative staff know of any problem situations 
disagreements, ior misunderstandings. Only by discussing concerns (at the proper^ 
place and time. Of course) are conflicts to be avoided. 

PROBLEM SITUATIONS . - . ' \ 

^_ rj ■— 

It is best to mentiori here that the volunteer needs to keep in mind that 
often a staff member has at least one aide to tVain, a new group of children and 
"concerned parents, and often work extra hours to stay ahead of all the demands. 
The volunteer, so desperately needed, may not be giiven the attention a staff 
member would lik& to give! Be patient. Learn by observing as much as possible. 
Remind the staff person that you need feedback and guidance in certain areas. 

The.volunteer^houlil feel free to ask as many questions as necessary of the 
staff member. Keep a notebook handy to jot down questions. Be certain to ask 
the?s^ qiuestions or bring up concerns^t secheduled meeting times unless you feel 
a grieat urgency. . * ♦ 

If you are uncomfortable with a certain method" of handlfhg behavior or wjth 
other situations, ask the staff member for his/her rationale. After a time, if 
you find yourself^ in personal conflict with a certain staff member's philosophy, 
then you should ask to work with someone else. 
' If you feel that too much or too little work is being given to you, after;; 
at least 5 to 7 days, discuss this with" the staff member. 

Remember, when you feel uneasy, disenchanted, or discouraged, go directly 
, to the staff member(s) with whom you are workijig. With this person you .can identi 
fy and clar^lfy the problem as well as come up with possible solutions. Try to 
keep negative feelings out of the classroom, away from the children and their 
parents. ^ 

I • . ■ ■• , ' ■ 

- ' • 



■■■\. 
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the following ideas for neutralising a conflict are reprinted by 
permission from The Parent Center . Albuquerque Public Schools. 

' TIPS FOR DEALING WWH AGtoSION 



, 1. LISTEN 

2. WRITE DOWN WHAT THEY SAY* i " ^ 

3. ' WHEN THEY SLOW DOWN, ASK THEM WHAT ELSE IS BOTHERING THEM 

4. EXHAUST THEIR LIST^OF COMPLAINTS , • 

^ 5. ASK THEM TO CLARIFY ANY 'SPECIFIC COMPLAINTS THAT ARE TQO 'GENERAL 

6. SHOW THEM THE LIST AND ASK IF IT IS COMPLETE 

7. ASK THEM FOR SUGGESTIONS FOR SOLVING ANY OF THE PROBLEMS THAJ THEYV'E 

; ' LISTED 

8. WRITE DOWN THE SUGGESTIONS ' , ^ 

. ^/ AS>IUCH 'AS POSSIBLE, MIRROR THEIR BODY POSTURE DURING THIS PROCESS 

;iO,. AS THEY SPEAK LOUDER » YOU SPEAK SOFTER • 

■ i* 

DON'T • . . " 

^' 1. ARGUE ' ^ , " 

2. DEFEND OR BECOME DEFENSIVE - ' . J 

3. PROMISE THINGS You CAN"T PRODUCE ^ 
4. OWN PROBLEMS THAT BELONG TO OTHERS 

. 5. RAISE YOUR VOICE / . 
6. BELITTLE OR MINIMIZE THE PROBLEM 

- • ■ 
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Integration Model Workshop - agenda 

' ■ ■ \ ■ ■ 

Albuquerque' Integration Project Overview \ 



Outreach Approach - Mod6t Components 

Table li Test Means and Stanclard Devia^ior»5 As a 
Function of Classroom Placement 



Table 2: Incorrectly Classified Preschool Children's 
Scores in Comparison to Group Means 

What is Parent Involvement? 

structure of Educational Teams ■ . 



9:30 
.9r45 



olbuquerque 

speclol 

preschool 



INTEGRATION MODEL WORKSHOP 

Developmental Disabilities Team 
Programs for Children , 
December 9, 1983 



Overview of AIM (Albuquifrtiue Integration Model y 
Making Placement Decisions ' 



10:20 
10:30 
11:15 
11 :45 



r 



* * * Break * * * 
Parent Involvement 

Team Approach -'Rationale, Function & Structure 
General Discussion • 



ASP Outreach Team Participants: Gail Beam, Linda Askew^ Mary Fortess, Darro/ 

breshears-RoutonV ^at Krchmar, Bobbye Krehbiel, 
Debbie Maier , i 



o 
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'■':'^:':'h Albuquerque Integration Project, Overview 



•The Integration Project grewVut of a traditional special education program 
for cieveidpWMUolTy dolayod children which had been providing educational and 
. therapeut-ic serv.ico'j for nearly ten yoars^ As the need to involve meny*of the 
handir^ipped children in less restrictive environirents became evident, a contTnujn x 
of i..r...';)V-atfid ninc-.-pnt o,)tior,.^ wt^ jvonUia I ly devc'oped bar-ed or- the premis-^ iho.t 
more "nornial iKd" f;n7i ronments h.ive increased n,umbers of children in grouns, greau^r 
niimborl. of non-hdndicappp,c.l to handicapped children, and fewer adults. Placement 
options include: 

LEV'.l I; 1:1 handicapped to non-handicapped ratio 
' . .10-12 children total . 

Singld teaching or team-teaching using one 
• early childhood and one special education 
teacher. 



.# 



LEVEL II: 1:2 ratio handicapped to non-handicapped 
15-18 chi Idren total . 
Team- teaching approach, same as above. 



LEVEL III: 1:3 ratio or nreater (number of non-handicapped) 
15-18 children total . . 
1 Single early childhood tpacher approach (after 

one to three iiionths of ' team-teaching) with special 
education teacher followup. 

Handicapped children selected for integrated ^class placement, were between 2.1 
and 4.11 years of age, with mild to moderate delays in one or niore areas of -devel- 
opment (and, in a few cases, with severe delays in one or mdre developmental areas). 
Non-handicapped children ran(]r?d from 1.10 - 4'Ul years of age, and we/e usually 
Placed w^th handicapped peers whose oroup mean chronbl-ogical age )i«rs slightly older.- 
Thus,l children were of a inmilir developmental level. 

/ A child could ente.r the program "at any level, but, generally the younger chi" i- 
ren or mure sev^^ly handicapped children were placed in a Lev'^l I class, and could 
later be moved to a Level II or Level III, depending iDn individual progress and 



needs. 
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OUTREACH APPROACH 



Model Components 



i 
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. The components of the Albuquerq^ue Integration Model provide the* 

basis for proposed outreacli activities and assistance; ''These Include: 

■/ ■ . 

: , ',1 

1. Identification and placement of handicapped and \, 
.'*'nonhand1 capped children In integrated prog'-ams. - 

In making placement decisions a^ the AlbUquerquel Special Preschool, 
the professional staff utilize information from the LLrning Accomplish 
ment Profile (LAP), the Westby Symbolic Play Scale aid the Criteria Check- 
List (developed by the Albuquerque Integration Project; see objective 5 
of this proposal). Posttesting of handicaoped children placed 1n both 
integrated and non-integrated settings, by virtue of a statistically- . 
derived combination of scores on these Instruments, has documented the 
potential usefulness of employing these Instruments for placement purposes 
(See Report of Research, Appendix 0). The combination of scores differen- ■ 
tiates children in the Integrated group from those in the non-^integrattfd 

group; and, informal accounts from staff members attest to the' accuracy of 

■ - 

the placements. In addition, research Indicates that the Checklist offers 
some unique Information on children. , ' 

'V- 

If a replijcation site werd to adopt, this particular component of the. 
Albuquerque Integration Model, we rlquire.that the LAP and Criteria Chick- 
list be Qsed. The Westby, which should be administered by a Speech and 
Language Pat>tolog1st is optional. -The outreach project staff provide 
traii^j^in, iJiTus^ three 'instruments. In addition, to providiilg 

infonmiort regarding children's developmental growth to the replication 
site, the Albuquerque Integration/Outreach Project will use these data in 

... , w\ • • ' 



,1 - " 

the modification of the Checklist. They will also be used- in an effort . 
to determine the external validity of the Checklist by seeking ihformatiori 
from professionals regarding their perceptions of the appropr^iten^ss 'df 
children's placements'. 

. ■ ■• v.- ^ ■ : % ■ 

Also, ^general guidelines h|'Ve been developed for traditionaU^cial'.;.. 
education programs to select no;ihandicapped'€hi!Idren for Inclusion in uheir,., 

prograii^. It is recognized that regular preschool, daycare," Headstart! and. / 

■ . , f • ' 

publ id school agencies have little or no control over thU variably. How- 
ever, an understanding of the recommendations i\pgarding appropriate peer ^ 

r ■■ i' , ■ I " 

■ - • . ■ ■. ■ % ■/ ' 

models may prepare staff iii such agencies to anticipate'i)rdblems and to 
modify activities, the. environment or the daily sche4ij1e to minimize them. •»< 

2. The Albuquerque Integratio'n^odel Curriqulum ' , 

This developmental ly-based approach has been^articulated in a guide 
to integrating hancHcappedj.-and r41Mt)andi capped preschool chi.ldren, Making • 
Integration Work:-- A teacher's Perspective ('Jirfder ' i^epaV'ate cover. Appendix G) 
Co*au't*iored by a special educator and ar\ early childhoodv-special ist, * 
instrumental in the development, of the>integration raodet, the ^uide details ^ 
suggestions to implement the following elements: environmental ^modification, 
strategies.to promote interaction among th^ groujJs of thi.l'drerj, planning 

daily scheduled, Individualizthg instruction within large and small groups, 

* . * / ■ ... ' 

delivery of therapeutic .S6r.vices on a constjitant; basis, and, planning in a 

team. The guide Is a primary training tool; and we ■b'telj eve. that aditerance 

to its prfncHrl-w^tan result-ih a high quality integrated 'pVogram; For tt^U* 

reason, adoption of the curriculurti is^Aequlred" of replication sites. Research 

ind<l9at6s, however, that no particular philosophy or curricula'r wroach 

(such as -Montessori , P1d^etlan-ba$ed, structured, etc.) 1s su|)er1or to all, 

others; rather, U is liiipor'tant/for an .early educatioh program tr be based 



on any one, consistent philosophy or curriculum, therefore, if a 
replication site has a curriculum in place, we would require only y 
that staff make itiodifi cations in the environment (according to* the / 
guide, if warranted) and employ "consistently the sugges.ted strat- 
egies to promote interaction between the groups of handicapped and 
nonhandicappedf^'childrp.fi during a self-selection time of day. 

.3. The Team Approach ' 

'i ' '' 

. The ideal team to serve children in anMntegrated or mainstrea^m 
classroom is comprised of an early childhood special 1/st, special ed- 

u.cator, parent, occupational therapist, speech therapist and para- 

' i . . ' ■ 

-pro^«s'kional classroom aide. Due to funding constraints or st^ff 
■shortagdsj in rural New Mexico programs, there is often only one teacher 
to work with "the parents and/or therapists on a consultant basis. This 
necessitates the crossrtraining of professionals or paraprofessiohals in 
either ; early childhood or special education. 

! Needs assessment instruments have been developed for a variety of 
teacher;^/aide$/)5roviders (Appendix C) in orde^' to pinpoint areas for 
training. These address competencies and information for 'special ed- 
ucators serving nonhandi capped children for the^first time and early 
ctiildhood teachers serving handicapped children for the, first time. In 
addition, training in the team-teaching approach caa help staff members 
get nSpre out of scheduled team meetings for purplses of revising lEP's 
and planning- to implement objectives appropria^ for Individual children 
in the integrated classroom. Individual staff development plans are 
recommended ,^and can be designed for staff in target agencies. The 
adoption- of this component requires a commitment from the administration 

- ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' ' • '1 . 1 * ,„ ■ : ■ \: . : v' 



of the r6t)11 cation site that sufficient time will be allocated for 

planning^j ' * 

» • /..I . 

4, Continuum of placement options (from most to least » 
restrictive enyjironment) and recommended ratios for 
children and staff ^ 

~~ ■ ' ■ ■ # 

The following placement options were developed as part of the 
Albuquerque Integration Model: 

LEVEL I: 1:1 Handicapped to nonhandi capped ratio, 
10-12 children total 
\ Single teaching or team-teaching using 

one early childhood and one special 
education teacher 

LEV'EL II: "1:2 ratio Handicapped to nonhandi ca'pped 
15-18 children total 
^ Team-teaching approach, same as above 

LEVEL III: 'U3 ratio or greater (number of non- 
handicapped), 15-18 children total 
Single early childhood teacher approach 
(after one to three months of team-^ * 
teaching) with special education teacher 
followup 

Generally speaking, youngfer children are better served in the more 
structured Level I setting; while an older child who is not in need 
of a great deal of individual therapetic Intervention might profit . 
the most from a Level III or mainstree^m setting. It is also helpful 
if the nonhandicapped children are chronologically younger than their 
handicapped peers so .that the groups are developmental ly similar. The 
Staff of the Albuquerque Integration Model will assist i» determining 
the least restrictive eTW.iH?onment for sped flc-^handl capped children; 
and, depending on the program offered and the population served by a 
replication site, will recommend a particular level (or its adaptation) 
for implementation. Since the presenjce of- a paraprofessional classroom 
aide greatly enhances the program quality in each of the three options, 
assistance is offered t-o programs In the recruitment and training of 



volunteers in the event that funding 1s -not available for^ an additional 
position. \ » 



5. Parent Involvement - * 

. . # ■ * ^ ■: ■ 

f .."^'<f . ■ • I . 

Parents ai^e 'considered team members In trie Albuquerque Integration 
Model , and are afforded a variety of opportunities for involvement. They" 
are included in individual program planning at miniinum, but are also 
encouraged to participate in classes, workshops or as regular volunteers 
in the program. 'A Parent Strength^s/Nee(J' Assessment (AppendJj^) is 
employed to provideja program with a structure for plannin^H^t cla'sses 
or other, opportunities for participation. Methods for conferencing with 

* * , ■ * ■ ■ . . • ■ 

parents and maintaining open channels of communication are recommended. / 

■ , ■ -1 

In addition, parents are often itjcluded in the volunteer training which ' 
will Be developed further (See Objective 9). The Parent Handbook, currehfly 
underway, will be available to replication sites for the purpose of 
orienting parents to the concept of integration. ' . :.- 



Table 1 

Test Means and Standard Deviations 
r ^ "As a Function of Classroom Placement a 



NONINT|GRATED 




^ Criteria Checklist 214.91(68.64) 

^ Learning Accomplishment 29.27 ( 6.99) 

I Profile ' ' 

. ■ ■" " / ■ ■ 

i^l pern-Boll Developmental 32.41 ( 9.17) 48.53 /( 7.85) 

. ' Profile • • / 

' • ' < ■ w ■ ' 4. ■ • r 

•' ■ ■.•■■'■'^ ■ ■ ' ■ 

/ Westby Symbolic Play Scale 3'.40' ( 1.24) 5.27 C 1.'54) 



Learning Accomplishment Profile and Alpern-Boll Devilopmental 
.Profivl? scores are expressed in Months." Westby Syjnbolic Play 
^ Sceile scores reflect the mean developmental stage/ Criteria 
^ Checklist scorp,s --represent the mean total score. Numbers in 
parentheses are standard deviations. . 



Table 2 



Incorrectly Classified Preschool '. 
Children's Scores in Comparison to Group Means 

Actu al Group Membershi p Discriminant Score Checklist 



^*^on in teg rated 
Integrated 

NON INTEGRATED 

Grw/p Mean ^ I 



'..81 
16 



'0.98 



309.33 
225.00 



:-\ 



V 



214.91 
(68>64} 



LAP 
41 
36 



P( G/X) 
■ .76 
.73 

I 



29.27 
(6.99) 



INTEGRATED ■ 
Grpup Mean 



1.23 



320.: 
(44.31) 



P(G/X) represents. the probability that a child belonjs to the 
group of which he or she is not actually a member. | 



44.01 
(6.38) 
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WHAT IS PARENT INVOLVEMENT? 



As stated In the we-lcome, we believe' that a child Improves when the 
parer(t\or others In the family are Inv^olved with the. sdiGol he, or 
she attends. But just whatx^s Involvement? We feel -there are many 
levels of Involvement. Some parents do one level, others become, 
involved' with thg school at several levels* The level you choose 
will depend on your time, energy, and Ninterests. ALL levels are 
Important. Many- are' listed below by the, amount of time they may take. 
The approximate times listed on the left arVbased on an entire 
school year (9 months). 



Approximate 
TIME PER YEAR 

4 hours 



• 6 hours 



2 hours 

5 hours 
15 hours 

8 hours 
3-24 hours 

" 2 hours 
8+ hours 

6 hours 
40-60 hours 
20 hou^s 

36-180 hours 



6 hours 
64 hours 
36 hours 
72+ hours 



INVOLVEMENT LEVELS OR ACTrvITIES 

LEVEL I ENROLLMENT - (Includes filling out 
papers, reading school Information that is 
sent home , etc . ) 

■ INDIVIDUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM ( lEP) (Involyes 
parents helping the teac'hers and therapists „ 
with goals for the child) ASSESSMENT; HOME 
VISITSl: scheduled school CONFERENCES. 

LEVEL II - SCHOOL MEETINGS & WORKSHOPS AND 

m\ip^ . ~ ■ — : 

- brientation 

- Parent Association Meetings 
^ Monthly parent groups 

- Monthly parents groups (Infants) 

- Special Training or Educational Workshops 

LEVEL III - FUND RAISING / 

- baked goods ^ 

- projects; arts and crafts 

- preparation or actual attendance at event 

- Chairperson 

- Assistant Chair 

LEVEL ly - DIRECT INVOLVEMENT 

- Homfe follow through on counseling, occupational 
, therapy, physical therapy related to the child 

(1 hour maximum per day) 

- Field trips (usually 3 year) 

- Swimming {Zh hours pe** wew maximum). 

- Occasional classroom ai^e (1 hpur^per weeK) 

- Regular classrborri aide (2-3 hours weekly) ' . 



Approximate 
TIME PER YEAR 



2- 20 hours 

3- 15 hours 
27 hours 

9 hours 
4 hours 



63 hours 
12-18 hours 

63 hours 

63 hours. 

■ 4 hours 

12 hours 



3-9 hours 

9 hours 
9 hours 
6 hours 



'72+ hours 



6-9 hour's 



INVOLVEMENT LEVELS OR ACTIVITIES 

LEVEL IV - DIRECT INVOLVEMENT (Continued) 

- Make or cf&tlect materials for classroom 

- Plan menus/prepar'i' special snacks 

- Choose children's books from public library 

- Room parent (involves organizing and calling) 

- Sharing of your special skills and talents 
witK^the children . 

LEVEL V -'ENTIRE SCHOOL PRO JfgT 

,r Buying for snack, program (6 hours per month) 

- Participation in workdays (usually 6 hours 
per workday) , 

- H^lp with Parent Library (3-6 hours per month)' 

- Help with PARENT PRESS (1-6 hours per month) 

- Carpool organization ♦ 

- Involvement with Buddy System (Calling a family 
on ttie waiting list or a famili going through a 
particularly hard time such as hospitalization 
of a child) 1 

- Help parent ci 
workshops « 

- Coordinator pf hew Parent Area (1 hour per month 

- Coordinator of Child Care Co6p'(l hour per month 

- Transportation for brothers or sisters to attend 
special work'shops . • 

LEva yr - outside involvement 

- Involvement witb organizations such as PRO 
(Parents Reaching 6ut); CEC (Council' for Excep-, 
tional Children); AARC\( Albuquerque Association 
for Retarded (^itlzens) 

- Speaker on parent panels 



IViour per month 

cOTnselor rua meetings, groups, or 
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STRUCTURE OF EDUCATIONAL TEAMS 



TCAM 
MFMBcKS 



FOv.US 



ROLE or- 

rACILITATGR 



General Statements 



-Mutually agreed upoii. ' 

-E'Uily .icctiSbible to. all ;iiO!iiber:. 



•Teaifl Cdse Manager 1s always- • 
identified. 

■§Ur«G im?«ibers~thase ptjoplo .arc 
involvud in evory t Gram unset in*} , 



-Exteodod niembers-these peopl^f ' 
don't participate in every team 
iiieofing. 



-Mutually ayr-eed upon. 
-Specified day/Limp. 

-On-going. 

-Sperified length of n'e?ting, 
^-Adiniiii btrativfe backing 



les 



I' 01 f ice. 



-S eacher , p.ir'eii*. , > ..I '.o 



•The ST can' t noel , i 

tli?rcf\"re the ca:-'- i'' ■ . 
c?, i 1 s .i.id ' epcrt.'i '.^ t(. .1-.. 



-Evaluate/update al I chi'Irenls 
, .progress. 

' -Identify problems to solve. 

. -Share information with dll iiieinber^S' 
-Plan far next rneeting. 



-Clarify summarize information 
from all team members in a non- 
judgemental my. 

-Facilitate problem solving. 

-Insure that meetings start/stop oh. 
time, , 

-Can be permanent or rotating position, 

-Insure that members are on-task and 
agenda is followed. 



30 minute.s. • 



■C' .np. limp, stipvi''!' iv '.';'.ov; I 



a'^nropriatc;. 

vJoh/i is wettiii<; .)..nti> ^\\ir:r 
each th'. ra py ..c.^:. iuti . 
•Johns' nic tf.er JiMt had c 
-Thv^ kirlr> wj wh' d i jcu^'^ 
t niio are . . .- 



Case Mana-ier or u,;::ropr ici t 
admn- '.ti^ato^*, etc 



RECORDING 



-Writc^ dowii infoniK^ticri discussed at 
tPdin mcoLing on record! I'.i. Corni, 
-Can be fi cototiiici or ptrihaaent 



posit^'oii. 



-Used for document ing: 
<\. Mdjoi' points u vt?r(*'' 

b. Re'^.pnnsibU i ties, idcnti f ' :d . 

c. -T iiTc frame outl inei'.'.' 

-UocuiiiGhta-tioM shciuld. be- a.cctfsr, ible 
for team, meinljerf;; reference. 



• 1 



r.il iivoom :a>fnri- .jC'."^; r'^'^**. 

!:i tied '/'toui.; ipV^/J.n t*w; 
top riU^ cjibiritt dV-w(H\ . ." 



rUNCTION OF TllElTEAH: To promote maximum growth of the chi ld in a_ij_ envfronment^^. 

Due to the 'number of team members, these may be limited tc" t>he cldi; s toons 
and possibly the chi Id's "home; although, a variety of therapeutfe enyirun- 
merits might also be inQludoctt At the simplest lev^l , the^team's mo-t 
important jerodiTct. is a set oT'redlisti'C educational recommendations (e.g., 
How can we acTiTeve the goal^ that have been set for this child? Is he or 
she progressing, or do vre need to modify our intervention.'.etc.?) 

The better the educational recommendations of the specialists involved, 
the more useful the team ir.I • . 



4 



ERIC, 




; ■ APPENDIX. K 

"Implications of Integration" r agenda ' v , ^, • 

"Using the LAP' and E-LAP"; - agenda , • 

■ "' ■■ ■ ':■ ■ ' • .'if : - " # 

...•/ ■ • . ■ ' ■ ': ''■ 

"Teaching Strategies: Handicapped and Nonhandi capped 
Children Learning Together" - agenda / 

■ ■ • 'ti .■ ■ ■' ■ '. ■;■ ■ 

' "Parents and Teachers: - A j^o-Way Mirror" - agenda 

. .• "Strategies for Teaching Children with Special Neej^s,',' - agenda 

;, ' ■■ . <, .■ ■■ ■■, 

• "Implementing Educational Pl^ns te Meet Children's Goals" - agenda 
Albuquerque Special Preschool "Direct Training Data Sheet 
Outreach Site Data Sheet , . 

Albuquerque Special Preschool Outreach Project Needs Assessment 

• ■■*'■'.■ ' ' 

New Mexico Map - Replication Sites 

Site Visit Agenda - El Va^l eJRESCO/N.M.S.U Dove Learning Center 



^ '• '^J;^'^'^ Video: %'W!il-.M"yir,cj Snecicil Cdijcat 

Silo Visit 

.:0 - ]0:M) i.REAK 



3''^ t ■ ' ^vorv;;:w of Handic^ippiiivj voridi t ^on-' 

Stfiii HcinOiiidker . ProcirMnis for Clii^dri.T 



30 - 11:45 Quf^s lions drjd Discussion 

PURPOSES; • • 



1. To suggest that teaching- in nn integrated preschool 
Js '<<n extension of teaching in a regular preschi.Kjl . 

2. to ri^i'^i-i ? i.nfoiTidtion an several handicaopinq 
cpnc'U'O.vi ^rnd implications for the classroom. 



3. T(j allow foi- oiservxtion and discussion "in an 
i(it'5jro.tol 'Cla^'i, inCU'dinn; tfip envircinment, 
trans i tii irc , i nterdct iOns th-j routine and clabs- 
i'ioom activi rir-s. 

■'\ 

4. To a Mow time for participants to indi viduc i i 
information, nakino it roleviint to their clasi-riomt.' 

• ^ ■ • • ■ 



I ' 

■f 
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olbuquorque 

spoclol 

pfeso hfCtoJ 

PRESENTS: 

USING THE LEARNING ACCOMPLISHMENT PROFILE ( LAP , and E-LAP" ) 

November 16, 1983 , ' 
8:30 AM to 2:30 PM 

AGENDA. . 



" AM Overview of the LAP and E-LAP 

■i ' . - 

General PHdples In Assessinent 

Review of Materials Needed. 
Administration and Scoring , 
Practical Suggestions 
Potential Probleins and How to Avoid Them 
' — lunch—— 

PM^ . Actual Admlnl strati on/Scoring 

» Review v „* 

Question and An$wer Period 

Evaluation Questionnaire' 

Presented by Pat Krchrtiar 
at the Zla Therapy Center 



Qlbuquerque 
spectol ^ 
rprescl 



"The environment can be seen 
as an actor, not a stage" 

-C. LoughUn 



I 



"TEACHING STRATEGIES: HANDICAPPED AND NON-HANDICARgED CHILDREN LEARNING TOGETHER" 

Mainstream Workshop Sprier 

February 16, 1984 . • 
Albuquerque Special P^eschooU Room 23 
, ' Agenda 



12:45-1:00 
1:00-1:30 
1:30-2:00 

2:00-2:40 

2:40-37f5 
3:15-3:30 



Introduction/overview 

The Enviro)iment as a Teaching Tool, Linda Askew 

Becoming Better Observers of the Environment (a videotape review), 
Debbie Maier, S.T. . 

Materials Scavenger Hunt, Linda Askew 

Break 

Presenting Materials tb Facilitate Discavery Learning, Mary Forte ss 
Closing/summary . • 



OBJECTIVES 



/ 



1. Participate, hear and discyss ttie definition of environment. and its components. 

2., Participants^ will observe,. -on videotape, various components of the environment 
•and strategies for u^ing the environment. - 

3. \ Participants wiU problem-solve the rationale for using the environment as a 
\ teachTng tot^ with spepific situations. ' , ' 

4. 1 Participants will actively find materials av*ailable in seyertal locations 
Uhat can teach concepts. 

5. Participants will Identify ways N;p present materials which encourage discovery, 

6. Participants will identify strategies to extend or expand the use of 
materials and reach many developmental levels through adult facilitation. 



Ma1nstreaming:( Helping every handicapped child to have and to prepa^re 
for as normal a life as posslblfe' and helping every 
normal child to Ifearn compassion and rfespect for 
individual differences.. ^ 

• ' ■ ••• . * " 

3501 Campus Blvd. NE / Albuquerquff, New Mexico 87106 / 805/266«8811 
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PARENTS and TEACHERS; A TWO-WAY MIRROR 



Reaching Consensus 

Mainstream Workshop III 
I ApriX 26, 198A 



[IRRC 

r 



12:45 - 1:00 Introduction 

1:00 - 1:30 (Family Dynamics 

1:30 - 2:20 Active Listening 

ii • • • • i" 

2:20 • 2:30 Break 

2:30 gr 3:15 Conferencing with Parents 

3:15 3:45 Discuission and close ' 

- ■ ^ H .. 



' Purposes 

i . 

* To help make adults In the classroom aware of the heeds 
I of families \ , . ^ 

* To further develop the skills nece&sary to become an 
effective listener ^ 

- * To elaborate on communication skills between parents and 

teachers >• * 

, ■ ■ 

! * To provide a framewqrk ^or giy4.ng sensitive' information to 
parents ' / 



• 3501 Campus Blvd. / Albuquerque, New Mexio6 87106 / 500 / 266*8811 
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PROJECT AIM/OUTREACH WORKSHOP 



Strategies for Teaching 
Children with Special Neieds 

Portales, New Mdxlco 
April 28, 1984 



9:00 - 9:15 

9:15 - 9:A0 

9:40 - 10:15 

10:15 - 10:50 

10:50 - 11:00 

11:00 - 11:35 

11:35 - 12:15 

12:15 - 1:00 

1:00 c 2 30 

A ' 

Purposes: ^ 



-Coffee 

- I 
^-Introduction 

-The Development of Cortmunicatidn in Young Children. 

'-'Communication: Problems and « Intervention 
5 Case Studies 

-Break 

-Identifying Motor Dysfunction I, 
-Activities to encourage mo|or development 
-S^ck Lunch 

-« 

-Behavior ManAgemei^t In the Clasariom 



-how to recognize ])otentlal problems In language or physical development 

-how to plan actlfltles that eihcourag^ language and physical development 
for children wh<Q|'are at different skill levels 

-hpw to manajE;e behavloif p.roblei||||| within the classroom getting 



Ptesenters : 



r 



ERIC 



Debbie Maler, Speech ana Language Pathologist 
Erin Moody-Roblnson, Occupational Therapist 
Linda Askew, Iritegraty^n Specialist 



dSOl Campus dlvd^NC / Albuquerque, Mttxioo 8J106 / 506 / 266-8811 
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olbuquerque 

$P0OfQl ALBUQUERQUE SPECIAL PRESCHOOL ^ 

pfeS CNyOl 1^ PItoJECT AIM 

Eight Northern Indian Pueblos 
September 14, 198A 

Presenters: Nancy Lewis - Speech/Language Pathologist 
Linda ASfkew - Early Childhood Consultant 

* • ' ■ 

Agenda 

"Implementing Educational Plans to. Meet Children's •Gpals" 
9:30 Introduction 

9:45 **Eariy Thought" (a videotape presentation and dlsscusslon) 
10:30 Break , / . 

10:45 Observation Tools and Data Collection 
lltl3l Roleplaylng Activity 
,12:00 Lunch 

.1:00 "What did* You do In School Today?" (a videotape presentation) 
lt30 Individual Case Studies (a small group activity) 
2:50 Summary of Case Studies , 
3:00 * Follow-up : 
3:30 * Evaluation ■ \ 

: Purposes ' / 

l*y^o help teachers understand the nature and principles of early cognition* 
^ ^ provide teachers with pbservatloti tools and data collection procedures < 
3. To assist teachers in the devis^lopment of a model to ascertain goals and 
develop* activities to meet thode goQls for indlviduel children. 




\ 



\ 
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Alb^quelque Special Preschool 

Di rect Training Data Sheet 

. ■ , . ■ ■■ ■ ■ ' ■ 



mi, 1 NU M. .iM|i,i|iiiii.aiiii|isii^n>l!^>!^IR^ 



V,-.-' 



Date: 



A.S.P. Staff:' 



Outreach "Staff: 



Location : 



i 



Hours Involved: 



Type, of Training 



Brief Descriptipn of Materials Provided 



Method of eva1uation/Coni[nents : 




■':)„■. 

; • ^ 


■ < 1 ■ • * . ^ • . ■ • 
■' * t . 
*■ ■ . • 

' " ■ ' . • ■ ■■ ' (' 

Record of Communications ' 

. , " , ■" /■ t_ 

• ' . ■ ' ' ' 

Nature gf CommunitatlQn Notes 




-4 > ... , : , , . ' , 


r ' ■ \ . 






■ » 






"IT — • , ' ■ ■ • 




■ — — ^ ' : \ • 








■ ■ ^^'.1 1 






■ • V '■ ■ ■■ ■■ 






' t' li.l IJ I 












■ \ 








V 


»■ - ^ ^ . 








• 


■ • 








* 




^ ■ 


-mm • — ''"^^^ . « 
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9 ^ — ^ 
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^ ^ Ni-- -.^ • v. - . ' ■ ^. / . 
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Outreach Modified Site Data 3heet 
(Awareness Impact) 



Program Name: 

Contact Person: 



DatQ: 



1 ' ■ ' f ■ - ■ -1 
Age Range 


Number of Nonhandl capped 
Children - 


Number of Handicapped 
Children 


0-2 • 






3-5 




. HP 


.6-9 






Total Number 
of Children 




W 




Total af Handicapped and 
Nouhandlcapped Children ^ 



Number of 
Special Educators 



Ndbber of 
Early Educators 



Number of Others \ 
(Specify training escp^ 



Professionals 



\ 



\ 



\ 



Paraprofesslonala 



T 
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■ . ALBWERQ^IE SPECIAL PRESCHOOL 

Outreach VtJ^ect Needs Assessment; for 
Preschool /Day Care Providers 

This survey wa^ developed for preschool and day care providers y/ho may have 
an opportunity to work with young handicapped children. The Albuquerque Special 
Preschool has offered classes for handicapped and non-handicapped children 
(together) since 1978. Because of this, Albuquerque Special Preschool staff 
members can provide .assistance tp individuals or groups interested in serving • 
handicapped and non-handicapped /children in the same setting. Please complete 
this survey if you would like more Information. 

EMPLOYER * ' 



POSITION 



HOW MANY YEARS. HAVE YOU WORKED WITH YOUNG CHILDREN? . 



WHAT EXPERIENCE HAVE YOU HAD WITK YOUNg'hANDICAPPED CHILDREN: 
■ ' I 

K 

\ ■ 



1 



Please circle the numbeV which best describes your need in each. area 



No need 
0 

! ■ ■ 



Most needed 
2 3 



1. 



OVERVIEW OF HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS 

A. Medical causes of handicapping conditions such as. Down 
syndrome, cerebral palsy etc. (If there is a oarticulat 
condition about which |'ou would like to know more, 



please write in here f 



) 



p. Physical and learning limitations of the handi capped 
.. — : child. . . ^ . 

Z: TEACHING TECHNIQUES . [ " ' 

A. Learning how to deal with the questions and concerns 
that non-handicapped children may have about, handicapped 
children. 

B. ., Providing an environment for chil,dren to develop social/ 
' play skills. 



•0123 



B. Medical problems resulting from specific handicapping 

conditions , ^ ' 0 12 3 

C. Ways of explaining handicapping conditions to children. 0 1 2 3' 



0 1 o2 3 



0 



0 



f 2 3 

f 2' 3 



. TEACHING TECHNIQUES - (Continued) 



■(V • 



C. Managing children's behavior consistently and setting 

clear ex-pec tat ions. . 0 J 

0, Setting up ways to help handicapped and non-handicapped 

children learn together ' . ' \ . 0 1 

E. Promoting group- "togetherness." and positive attitudes ' 
. among handicapped and non-handicapped children. .0 1 

. F. Learning about equipment/materials that encourage inter- 
... action between handicapped and non-handicapped children. 0 1 

; . G.' Learning the advantages of»combining handicapped iand non- 

handicapped children In the same learning environment. 0 "1 

. LANGUAGE AND MOTOR DEVELOPMENT/BODY MOVEMENTS 

A. Classroom activities to stimulate physical growth. 0 1 

B. Activities to stimulate language development. . D 1 

C. Normal speech and language development in children. 0 1 

D. Normal physical development in children. ' ' .01 

f 

E. Integration of speech and* occupational therapy into the 
regular classroom. 0 1 

WORKING WITH. PARENTS • 

A. Providing emotional support and assistance to par;ehts. 0 '1 

B. Conferencing with parents. " * 0 '1 

C. Knowing where Cand when) to refer parents who have . 
questions about their child's development. 0 1 

If you,would» like more information about a topic not listed^ . 
please indicate here. - 



How would you prefer to receive this infqrmation and/dr assistance? - 

' _^ Workshop - ■ y ' 

Small group discussion 

Team-teaching with a teactier from Albuquerque Special Pre- 
school , at your center. • . 

^ ^ SUe visit to Albuquercju^ Special Preschool {and consultation 

wil^ ASP staff members. ) ' 

Consultation and A Guide for Integrating Handicapped and ''m- 
handicapped Preschool Children. ^ ^ 



Times will be worked out with" your director for workshops and small 
grpup discussions. 




I.V'i " '1^* >' ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■• ■**/ 



^^^^^ 



. -■MCKInley.'Ar^ Services 4;o/1^hfi-/:- -O.^ ^Quthwester»p'NA Wvlc^i^^i^^^^ 

^•'•y f /'■' * i;as j^Jumbrjfts liaj^ning' Ser^Vkes v^; ^.V „- Tr$scPr''^nc<feiil>j^t^ 

•■'-^ •//•■<'. '/{^' V . •,:/ . . -f ■«,;;■'-•/ '/ • .) ■ ... -i-y- ^■^■''-m-^^: -i^'w^rt^M^m 





\. I' 



AGENDA 



Al buqaerque SpecUl Pi^esebooT 



\ ■ ■ ' 



«4 



. » •• • • i 



<♦.■■> 



Wednesday October 5 ' 
' Thursday . October 6 
V - a-00;r^ ,lT:30 

■.V'" * 

f^rlday, October 7 . 

';5/'9l^l5:< 11:00 • 
S^.lTibO' - rViAB" 
ll.:4S - 1:00 

A^-' ^^'^ .- ' V ' v'' 

^r;3;3 00 »• 4:00 • 
•;:7':30-^^\;:r;-/ 



Anr\' Stilei; 5u2aVirfe Fore. Mary,5'B,^ i . 

Albuquerque 9:20'p^|n. " * ' /■[ 



introduction 

I 

Opyelopinent of Goal ft' & 
Irttegrated Gl^sjsrbom 

.lunch . ^V'--:-^ ' 



culufti for an 



•pveiiy 1 ew bf Hand1 cji|>p1 ng Cort<ii 1 1 ons '• - v 1 dedtape 
tor. Stan Handniakfir Progl^ams . f^r: rCh1 Idreii • 

UQuerque Sped al» Preschool *tour . 



pevelopmerrt & Maintenance of lEP's in 
m Integrated Classroom ' 



Di scus^i on with; Staff .* 

Obseri/e and Participate in Levei" i I .Integrated -CI asis^ 
Ulscuss^ Oh Session ' . ■ ' 



^ tunch 



Observe Level: I Integrated jCI ass ^ 

"I Woi^ry About BebAV'ior Management - Principled 
and PVobl ems" Young & Speci a1 Uarriin^ Mo(|ul e 



A., 



'•'■';0,'i<v<i f.W • • I /'A,'*"' •. •■ 



Discussion with Staff, Wrap-uf> 

,;Depart 4ilbMquerqu«i. ■■ ■!> ■ X'^:/- ■ 



Arrive €1 P^iso ; 



» . .' \'l 



v.- 



'APPENbrx' r J' 



. ' ; Al buquerque' Publ 1 c Schoo-1 %■ Traii n tng f^aniia^i 



J-..- 



.-4 



• 



-■'/A./i'.' .■■■:ifcl...'->' 



.Project AIM* 
♦ALBUQUERQUE INTEgWiON MODEL 




Integration Training Series for S(taff 

by Darro Breshears-Routon 
and Mary Render 




r 



This document was prepared pursuant to Contract #6008202867 with the t 
U.S. Department of Education, Office bf Special Education and f^ehabilttitive 
Services. Contractors undertaking such projects under Government sponsorshi|Sf 
are encouraged to express their judgement freely in professional »nd tech* 
Hical matter. Points of viiw or opinions do not, 'therefore. necessiriV ' 
represent (^ffi(jial Department of Education position or policy. 
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"I would like to see special education .used to 
-expand the deflnltloj) of normal, rather t+ian 
to expand the definition of abnormal." 

Edwin Martin, Director 
U.S. Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped. 



■ "A. LOOK AT INTE^?^l(fe :^-^i:^^^ 
vintegrjt1«»f\-#^i1^Prt^^ ' 



/ 



PURPOSES: 



Introduce and acquaint participants with similarities, and 
differences regarding personal experience and 'interest in 
integration. 

Explanation of, training and products available**. 

, ' ■ \ 

Clarification of values concerning, integration of handicapped 
and nonhandi capped young children. 

Discussion about m1sconceptlC|j»s^concern1ng Integration and 
presentation of the current "state of the art." 



RATIONALE: 



^^Integration, to be successful, must be a productive effort between 
^rrTTriembers--atlihe educational team. The team consists of those members 
of the school TtalPf iiivalved in the project and parents whose children 
are Involved. Utilizing the familiar expressTbh; ''we are a 
together", the team must understand each members' past experiences and 
value where each member is "coming from." The /team approach can there- 
• fore facilitate succel^ful integration through coordination, cooperation, 
and communication. ^ 

• . . ■ V- ■ 

4' * 
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AGENDA 



15 minutes 
30 minutes 



"A LOOK AT INTEGRATION" 

Integration Training Series 
TIME: 3 hours 



Arrival, cbffee 



Warmup ^ercise "Spinning Yarns" 



20 minute's 



40 minutes 

40 minutes 
20 minutes 
15 minute? 



Explanation of products/ t 
training availatile from % 
Albuquerque Special Preschool 



Q Sort - a values clarification ' 
exercise 



>tate 



Integration: The State of the Art 

* ■ 

Discussion , 
^* ^Closing . '| 



I 
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Warnuip Activity 



"SPANNING .YARNS'' 



II 



Materials needed ; agproximatel v 1 yard of yarn. 



Seat the group in a senji circle. 



Show the group a piece of yarn about a ^ySrd long. Each person,' in turn, 
beginning with the trainer, tells^.the gfoup what interests- them -about, 
or what experience they have had with integration. A person speaks only 
as long as It takes to wind the yaro around the index finger. Pass the • 



yarn on to the next person. 




fMfijtect'ion & Advocacy, * 

Action Throtgh Advocacy A Manual for Trafrting Volunteers 



I 




olbuquorque 

spectol 

presclT&ol 



PRODUCTS AVAILABLE fROM ALBUQUERQUE SPECIAIj' PRESCHOOL 



Q«Sort • 

^ 'h "An instrument to be used' wheri cross-training early childhood and 
speqial educators. The purpose it to examine the philosophies of 
/ the two disci p].ines and to provide a, basis for discussiion. 

! 2. Criteria Checklist for Integration 

ft f . • ' 

This is ah assesismervt tool-to use when tJ^ying to decide whether or 
not a handicapped child -would be appropriate for integration. 

3. Integration A Panent's Handbook ^ . 

This booklet is prepared in ai question/answer format to heJp parents 
understand the concept of integration. \ 

4. Making Integration Work - A Teacher's Perspective 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ . / 

This is-a curriculum guide to be used ir|an integrated class. 

5. Educational Videoti^ s 
Projected date of completion: 10/85 

a) ' Play - It's Importance for Handicapped and Nonhartdi capped 
Children 

b) Understanding the Child's Learning Environment 

c) The Team Approach " . " 

d) Dealing with Differepces . 

■ '*■'.<■ 

e) Interaction with Parents . y 
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.... Al'buqulrque -tntopi atlon Project Overview 

, ..: _.Bt«ie.t Ua nf an luic;jrated program .for non-handicapped chiMren 

^' •^J''^' '*,^pt>v. for. pqrcnt.s. Unr.iii>rs nnd children Intcretited , in integcit; ltlt.• 
•.^r•l!i■:..|)f1«>.d .iml nDu-iu'iui.lcippcd <:liLL(li(»r 

^ L t.Vl ic-v.r iphy - ::t:t,Lii;<> 'ip ti..- chilji's t>;]iviorninenL re p.-oaioco learning 

iir.){;hnr«- overvieu- of ASP services"'" ', ■ . '» 

_ Crif.rin j'or f.iue);rat: in^; iii'udi.cuppcd children' from the waiting li.st 

_ (;j^iKr.(.;i ii'V iv.i.OKi.Ji i.ii.r/in.'iir»^trc.ji: -iivi liaraic.tppcd children (Crlr.oria Che k.li 

' f cftiplottni^ "Cr it H-'» for lutr,".. /mains tronraing handtrapp»..i children 

Dir.jrt ira.l*iiu:'. ddca sno(^.L a:;, I Outroacli site data t^hcct ^ 

^ i/\si / r.;T y.M:coR.s in TeacliiiH; ai:^IaLj!;rated (Jlaas 

Juiv Irr Ccn.s l/1cr» Li'MiH " 
-^:/'*^^^'P T •u:ci;;u?e;v- iivl cranh;ilioii times i-i tiie . inCep,ratcd craiisroom 

I !tMs to ■ sticuj l.'iLo lani7.ua''t, ievclopnent 

l.i.P i.'i>rm for r;aicli capped / , 

Inr- -rate*.! classroom Loachtr rattiij^, scaio 

^ 'ntorcst sut'oy 

*'::-ikin{; rnttn-.r. Uon Work: A Tr.achers Periipectlve" - Teaching manual 

/^;Ci^rina] S; ccdi aad Lani^uar,c Dcveidpmept" , ^ ■ 

. "hi, jrvatl'>n t'orrj - ^'^ roup 

Observation lonn - tnd Ividna.I . , . 

"OriyMi^l Iviiport on Child's rro>,;re8s" ' ' 

nuL:4\ich need,*"; asHcay-icnt 

" •^(j.T vvew ol tnrc.M atj^^a Project 

' »\r. Attitude Survey * ' ' ■ 

''.irtiu; GoaisotLln- Korn; . . \ 

V I rone V. :rcll>t oV. - . ■' , v ^ ' ' . 

!vircn?lP ;iancl^)PO:k - Spa^\isa Kdl-tlon ' ^ 

^ iVir,.r\, :jai i.;: a-tJun l^icdt Uun..n.re (cad of year) • APS 
Viiori .Mrcu .th.s and Nijcdr ApscfsSiaont 

.1 ••.hJ.\ r.;.ii ^ : ^ ^ . ' ' 

■ ft 

( r.'i: . t ; pi sltivc u t Uutlo;; hetwocn ncui-handicapped nnd hnndiwappfd chLJ Iron 
^. " ■ ' tt ."inj' (nLor ictiOa !.. 'w<>en the two c«^i^ups ' ■' I 

••• 

"■•!>• ;_ nli<»ii! trifct j',catud preschool pronraiiW ^ 
/jx.. ' i/sp:.ai.'il r;;!"c , Lion };«>rt" • , . ^ 

O / i-r »n^v'«i»v'4>t <Ui:a;i - ' , .V - ^ 



_Sjinplo feoclbui k (orft - Tarent claH'aea/workshopa ^* / 

Jchod.iUj tor.yntegratcd claams, Inr.rifiHhg aamp^e dally' scl-adule 
Sm.-lmI •"Mta ak. t .-.uj - Inn true tlona for recording fjoclal. fi4ta &^ • •- ■ '• 

„\tr,iLO::.ic:j I-;.,' .,ir.(Mi'., vliildrvsa'}; ubuervatlonu of, a handicapp.^d chtlci* 
'jtruoturi! .n C-JucaClonal Tcting 1 
SuKrcoCi.M.j for promoting interactloi. In the'*»cl'issroori 
i".u-:i«,ia.'v oj res'tJts of play b/^iiavior stjidy ' ' . • 

'•t...'v ! I. * f.t.L. i ; ic) • , ' . • 

«JC|i'. r ''l ^;l),;c i J Lc) •• - 

J'vniat r)i(i You Do At, Celled TMay?" (videotape^ 
r-ite^^ritica - A Parent Handbook 



Q-SORT EARLY CHILDHOOD EOUCATION/SPEeiAL EdUCATION 



'What is a Q-Sort? 



tn ni^rpioi^ 11/ "method Of measurement, the format requires the participant 
f?«m ' ^errant Items on a. form board. There are an equal number !of 

items and squares in which to place them; therefore, a forced choice s involved 
This format can be adapted to fill/many purposes. 7 

•V 

Purpose 

fr nJ^?/"''^^^^ °^ Early. Childhood education/Special education Q-Sorjt Is 
to provide an opportunity for participants to examine t'heir philosophy and values 
in education, and to see that there are many similarities as well as differences 
between early. childhood and special education. It can be used as a discSn 
nn! 1*"" K^^u^"^!^ *° measure change in people's attitudes over time. 
tLthfl! fh"^ If people, from each»discipline work and Jd^iscuss ^things 

together, thevr jDhilosophies may integrate over time. ^ 

Equipment for each participant 

■ ■ ■ " '■ .| " " ' 

•The Q-Sort Form Board for karly Childhood Education/Special Education. 



1, 



2. 



Twenty five "placing cards" with words printed.,on them that rekte to 
early childhood education, special education, or both. These should 
be cut out. • . - , 

How many can participate ? . 

One or more. 

P'i rections ' • . . 

u-.u^: ^]^^ the form board in front of you. Ther*e are twenty five squa^-es in 
whicMo place plS^ing cards. Eaqh vertical row is labeled at the bottom. The 
/IS ^^J^^^if''^'" *° right a>^e "applies only to early childhood education" 
through 'applies only to special education". There are varying degrees of 
application ih the middle squares. The vertical rows are numbered for a visual 
aid. ' % ^ . \ ' 

2. Look at each playing card. Many of the iteis printed on the cards will 
be more charaq.teri Stic of early childhood education or special eiktc^tion. 'Some ^ 
of the items could go in either category.! Place each playing caMn a square in 
the vertical row according. to which category you feel it most «iffifcterizes. 
Although some items will be difficult to categorize, on ly"^ plTOng card can be 
placed on each square. All the squares will be filled at the e^iS of this exercise 

. 3. If there is only one participant, think at)out why you chose certain items 
to categorize in j >ai[;ticular way. Try to clarify your values, attitudes, and 
philosophy abgut^pecial education arjd early childl 



If there is a group, discuss the similarities 
childhood education and special education', as ,wel 




- — — 

education. 



nd differences between early 
as the values, attitudes and 



philosophy that went behind choosing certain items for a particular category 



' PLAYING CARPS 



A 



I 

Individgdl 
instruction 

'i 


2 

• 

ComoetiCion * 

% 

t 


3 

Pij rpn t 

i nvo 1 vement 


4 

o uruL tUicQ 

learnirvg 
activities 

• 


■ • ■ 

r nys 1 Co 1 V 
Educatipri 


' ■ . ■■■ ■ ■ v-vi-;'" 

Upon 

classroom 
approach , 


Sinal 1 class 
size , 


• 8 

Learniofl 
centers 


Developmenta 1 
aporoach 


. 10 

Sel f-selection 
activi ties 

** 


11 

Intensi ve 
therapy 

1 


Recess 


Self-image 
activities 


1^ 

Behavior ' 
Modi ficat ion 
Techniques 


IS 

Large group 
instruction 


Peer 

model ing 


1/ 

High (1:20 ) 
Teacher/ Chi Id 
rRatio 


18 

Music 


Individual i zed 

Education 

Plan 


20 

Performing in 
front of others 


21 

Parent 
conferences 


22 

Report ca.rds 


' 23 

Remediation 
approach! 


24 

i 

Committee 
System 


2b 

• 

Timo-Out 
Procedure ^ 

« 


' ■ % 

• 

*Cut up into individual squares. \ % » 

* * ■ ■ . . * ■ 

. 
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FARLY ' 0^j;Y 
• CHILOHOOO . Applies* to ECE 

rniic.frr.F^ { 
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MOSTLY 
ApplTeVTo ECE 



Q-SORT FORM BOARD FOR FARLY CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION/SPECIAL EDUCATION 



( 



*A|)olie<^|OUALLY 



MPSTLY 
•* Applies to SPED. 



8 



T 



ONLY 



■:'( 



SPECIAL 



Applies to SPED EDUCATION. 

( SPED • ) 
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• -Integration- • ' ^ 

• >. * * ' State of ttte Art ' , 

' • * ' /■ 

J/f!?"^^^ P\ Xhe integration. of. young, handicapped an'd no/ihandiqapped children wilV 
be outlined. In addition, types of integration 1 be explained, and suggestions 
IJc K step by ^step prpces? wi 1 1 . be;.examiried. Mo'st of thi s -information 

bas been-^mpiled by Michael J. Guralnick, Alhn TuwnbbTV. and. Jate Schulz, foret^unners 
In the area of integration. t ■ ' 



I. Social - Eth^cfcl Arguments - . • 

,A. Attitud es Toward the Han dic apped Child. , • •» ' 

. Thd inclusion of the handicapped chi-id in* conmuni ty based school ;*rograins may 
.provide the exposure and experience that will lead^to the develc ;iient of more 
positive attitudes by the public. Sheare (1974) found -that integration of 
■ -EMH students into regular classed and sdcia V/rec/eatLonal activities will, in ' 
and of Itself, result in more positive rulings of EMH children by nonhantlicapped 
chi Idren. . . • 

'Apolloni and Cooke {1975) sta'te that peer interaction is both necessary for 
and has .the. potential of influencing a child-'s beliavior and attitudes.' Penr 
^ interaction can have an influence only when c^yldren are given the opportun i tv 
to observe an<l have contact with one^another. f^or nonhandicapped children 
7 to gain knowledge about and tolarence for varying handicapped cortdition<;, - ' 
. they need the chance for direct interaction. ' , ' ' 

Studies show conflicting evidence regarding a child's self-image based on 
placement m a regular or sp'acail edi^catjon class (Guskin, Bartel , and Mac , 
Millian, 1975). However, Guralnick, 1979. suggests that a child's attitude 
^ about himself may be. improved by placement with nonhandicapped children, if 
the placement considered relevant variables sueh as developmental level rather 
than chronological.-.age. " • ' . . * 

Society-s attitudes effect p^rent^f hand^-capped children, Gural nick .1-979 . 

states. ".. , ^. perce'iving the attitudes of the ."average person" as negative' ■ 
^ may lead pare'nts to develop negative attitudes toward their owh child. The 
> , opportunity to place a handicapped'xhild in a more -typical environment may do 

much to provide support for^a parent both in personal and broad sc^cial terms." ^ 

Parents of non-handicapped children, in an integration setting,, al so develop 
^ a positive attitude. In fact, these parents often become advo'cates for 

handicapped children (Bricker and Brigker, 1971. 1972, *973, 1976). 

• B. Segratlon of . the Handicapped Child. 

Placing handicapped students rti^o segregated classes often leads to labeling 
these children. Labels tend to distort the teacher's perception of the student's 
strengths, cause»a student to' brave a poor self concept, make friendships 
hard to establish, and interfere witti the student's postschool adjustment 
(Jones 1972) • • 



4r 



II. Psych(Sloqical Arguments . * ^ » 

^- Developmental Approach to "Early Childhood Educatiorf . 

All, Chi Idren need a progressively more demanding environment in which to 
* develop. Integrating handicapped and nonhandicapped children creates a more 

demanding environment foV the handicapped child." Also, , as a result of inte- 
, gration, teache'rs and parents may develop more realistic expectations p'^out 
jT- ^wh»t the handicapped child can do. Thi4 type of environment wOuld be ".naturally" 
' demanding .because ef the normally developing child. The non-handicap0ed 
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♦ ^peers may expect and encourage behavior that . would produce changes in the 
han'dicapped child's reperkoire. Guralnick ,(1979) states that this hypotheses 
needs to be examined more' thoroijgh-ly. 

B- Imitation Learning ^ 

Integrating hancJicapped .and non-handicapped children produces a natural 
vehicle for handicapped children to observe ahd model appropriate behavior 
in several ways:. 1) .children can acquire new responses from observing 
and modeling others' behavior; however, the opportunity for watching- and' 
imitating more complex behavior must be available, 2) active pai*ticipation 
^ enhances imitative learning, 3) children tend to sel ectively model , that^s, 

children will imlt^e behavior of individual s who can perform responses more 
effectively (Strichart 1979). These results should reduce the fear that non- 
hapdicapped children will imitate sTmpler responses or. atypica.l behavidr. 
produced by^ i handicapped child^ (Guralnick, 1979). 

HI. Types of Integration 

A. Soc ial [nteqra tion 

^ Social Integration involves peer^relationships , an opportunity to gain 

status and acceptance and feeling comfortabTie and secure ^s a full member 
of. the classroom group with the correspondi r g rights and responsibilities 
of membership.. At the basis of social intecration is a respect for the 
strengths d«d' weaknesses of all students, ijerely placi^ng handicapped students 
in regular classrooms without attending to their needs |?fOr sel f -development 
and peer interaction is- not truly implementing the concept of mainstreaming . 
, (TurnbuM, Schulz 1979). ^ / 

* * - ■ ' ' 

B . I n s thuc t i p n a 1 I n teg r a t i o n ' * 



Instructional integration refers to the handicapped student bei ng. invol ved 
in the curriculum of the classroom. It does not necessarily mean that the ' 
handicapped student works on the* same skills and concepts as all other students, 
He may need some personalized instruction-all students 'need thi s . The main 
criteria of instructional i ntegration, i s whether the handicapped student is 
making educationaT progress commensurate with his abilities (Turnball, 
Schulz 1979). • - • 

- IV? -Mainstreaming-A. Step by Step Process 

• . * . 

•• ■Mainstreaming must be an ordered, systematic and step-by-step process of 
- moving older handicapped students, formerly segregated in special classes, 
and younger handicapped students, entering Kindergarten or -fi rst grade , ■ 
into regular programs. If done too rapidly, it can result in chaos, with 
no one knowing exactly what to do, and to the detriment of all. the children 
involved. It is important to mainstream the "system" before mainstreaming 
students, i.e. accomplishing tasks prior to the actual placement of handi- 
capped, children into regular classes ,. such as a needs assessment, development 
of a systematic pldn, inservice training,- acqui si tion of resources, co- . 
ordination of services. and support personnel, and the development of ^ 
evaluation procedures (Paul, Turnball, and Cruikshan'k 1977). 

' ' ■■, , . • ■ 

• • • > ■ - „. ' 
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OjbUClUO^'^U© ; . xVi/i observation imposes nei ther - adult, ' ; , ; .; 
" * '■■ > . ' It.p31owi::'f6rJntricate patterns , to 




"FOCUS ON 
Integration 



OBSitrVATrON.:' 
^Training iSeries 



( 



PURPOSES; 



Review' thin'gs td: look for when observing children » 

Distuss^uses for. bbseryation in a ciassnoom settingC 

Observe an individual .child and focus on key elements 
particular. to an indiyidual .lotfeervation - 

■ , ■ ■■■■ / ■ ■ 

'Observe a ''group ofvy(;Jung childre,r\ and focus on key 
elements particular^O group observation • ' 



I- 



RATIONALE: 



/ 



There are many cqraponents in the successful practice of integration.' 

" A keen observer knows what to 16ok for in this unique setting. A tool 
Which facilitates effective observiation, extendi those gpod practices 
to others^ and facilitates cort'tinued learning and reinforcement Of good. 

' techrticjves. , - .■ 



0 }. 



•t 
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it 

\ 



30 'minutes 



■30; minutes 




AGENDA 



"Focus oh Observation" 



Integration Tr&lning Series.. 



Ttme: ZH hrs. " 

Review -and .discuss Handouts: ■ 

Deflijiitibn of Play Levels - Ways . to 
Insure Student Parti cipatidrt W 



Divide into small groups. Each person 
Observe aY« individual child in a class- 
room." Refcord observations on Observation 
Form for. Individual Child. 



30 minutes 

TV ■ » . 

* 

• ?! 

}5 .tntnutes 



Stay In- small groups. Observe a class- 
rooifnydf children. Record observations 
^on Observation form. ■ . 



BREAK 



30 mtnutes 



,1 ■. \ 



2t) tninutes 



■'■I 



■ I' ■ 



Each snnall 'gi;;oup discusses and summarizes 
observiltiens,. 



Large toup queUi on. arjd answer time about 
observation. 



»■ I 
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DEFINITIONS. OF PLAY LEVELS 



(S) Solitary pl^y: 



(IS) Isolate play: 



. (P) Parallel play: 



(IN) Interactive play: 



(V) Verbal interaction: 
(*N) Negative interaction: 



the child is not engaged in 'purposeful |. 
movement, such as dancing or interaction^ 
with an object, for a period greater than 
15 secqjids (e.g., watching, ainpl^essly 
walking aroahd, napping, etc,)- 

the. child is engaged in purposeful move- 
ment and/or interaction with an object or " 
toy. 

the child is engaged in purposeful movement 
and/or interaction with ah object or toy 
when another chil.d is not- more than 3 feet 
away. . ' . 



the child is" engaged in purposeful movement 
and/or interaction with an object with which 
another child is; also In contact, is involved 
in an exctiange Qf objects, or is engaged in 
'erbal communi^tion. . • . 



Interaction ijivolving verbal exchange. , 

interaction involving harmful aggression 
toward another child. 



NOTE: When two or more children afe in the loft, playhouse or 
at a table activity, they are automatically (but at a 
distance) engaged in either parallel or interactive play, 
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WAYS TO INSURE STUDENT PARTICIPATION 



/ 



^ "t(ia(iheA-inMate.d a^vlty" is one in which the adult brings attention 
to an activity^ then removes self as the children become involved and start 
initiating play on their owh. This type of supervision can also be used to 
promote play bet.y^een* handicapped and nonhandic&pped and- to direct children 
who are., having trouble initia-ting and ^choosing an activi«y. Examples of , 
common teacher-initiated activities .include block building, easel painting, 
and the use of a' water play table, • ^. 



A "ieache/i-(f^e«tte(< acXivity" is one in which* the adult initiates and^ 
continues to supervise an activity. This type of supervision can be used 
to direct children, help them le^rn to initiate and attend to an activity, 
and to provide reinforcement for their participation. The teacher-can 
gui^e an activity to a variety of skill levels, thus promoting the inte- / ^ 
gration of handicapped ancl non-handicapped children. I-ndividJalized 
instructipn can be provided in these activit^ies when the needs of a child 
warrant such attention. Examples of teacher-directed activitieMnelude lotto 
games, writing stories told by children, and cooking. Children can direct 
themselves and therefore create a new activity during self-selection 
time. " ■ 

I • 

A ".^iiZfi-^jUticutzd actXvltif" is one in which a' child makes a single choice 

to work a puz-zle, look at a book, build with blocKS, on his own with 

little or no intervention by a child or adult. Therefore, materials which 

•" ' ' ■ ^ 

can be used jndep^dently should be available. . 

■ 

A "ptdA-inj^OLtoA acXivity" is one> in which^aVhi Id becomes involved 
through observation of a peer engaged in play or thrbugh invitation by 

» ■ - » 

that peer,- A common, example would be a child who becomies interested in 
house play vthile watching other children play witH.dness'-jup clothes. 
Another example would be one child asking a friend for assistance In 
block- building. . \ 

4 
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* ALBUQUERQtiE SPECIAL PRESCHOOL INTEGRATION PROJECT * 

OBSERVATION FORM FOR INDIVIDUAL' CHILD 

TEACHER-DIRECTED ACTIVKY - 

1. Briefly describe the activity in terms of the environmental setups materials, teac'her ancl child .involvement : 

2. Under what con;lition$ does the child come to the activity (of his own. initiative, under teacher-direction. ' 
following other children, etc.)? 

• ■ • • • ' ' - » 

1 ■ ■ • • » 

3. If the child is directed to the activity by the teacher, how is he/she prompted (verbal* prompt, partial 
physical prompt, full physical prompt, ♦etc. )? ' < 



•4. What opportunities for receptive and expressive language are presented at this time? (example: what kinds of 
questions are ask«d to encour'age expressive language, or' is th'ere something inherent in th6 activity to produce 
language?) J « • . • # • 



i 

5. What opportunities for body movemen.t (gross and fine) are presented at tHts time? (e'xample: fingerplays 
and movement to song.*) 



■ 7 , 
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. rOrtCe th^wnd IS in the group, recorT statements about tKe following: 

a) -approx-imiite length of attention span: * . 

b) task, completion: . "* / 



. c) describe interaction with t^ach^ and peers (does observed child make 'initiation, doe^' another ^hi Id 
• ; or teacher initiate th§ int«ract>on^ etc.)? • ^ * • 



7. under what conditions does the* child leave the group? 



8. Oth^ observations: 



SELF SELECTION ACTIVITIES 



Most children will be involved in more than one freetime aqtivity during a given time; record observations for 

these activUt«s separately.- . . . - 

f * . -J . . ^ - ' , 

ACTIVITY 'I < ^ > 

How is the actjvity initiated? ' ' ^ ^ ^ 




Record some language the observed child uses in this activity: 

How is the child interacting with his/her envi onment (toys, books, props, etc.)? 
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In what level(S)of play is the chi)d engaged (solitary, isolate, parallel, interactive)? Describe it, keeping 
In'tnlnd that a child can be involved in mO-rie than one .level during an activity. 



Approximately how long j|oes the* chil-d st^y with this activity? 



Under what conditions does the child leave this activity? 
♦ ♦ 



ACWVITY II 



How is the activity irtitiated? ^ 




Record some language the observed child uses in this acti.vi^y: 



How is the child interacting with his/her environment (toys| books, props, etc.)? 



( 



In what leve1(s)of play is the child engaged (solitary, isolate, parallel, interactive)? Describe it, keeping* 
in mind that child can be involved in more than onp level during an- activity. ;i - 



Approximately how long does the child stay with this activity? 
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Under ^fiari| condition^ does the child leave this activity?^ 



ACTIVITY Hi 



How is the activity initiated? 



Recdrd some language th^ observed ch fid uses in the activit)y: 





bw is the child interacting with his/her environment (toys, books, props, etc.)? 



In what level{s)of j01ay is the child engaged (solitary, isolate, parallel, interactive)? Describe it, keepj*g 
in mind that a ch|ld can be involved in more than "one level during an activity. 

' . " ■ -.J. • ■ 

• ,. - » . 

Approximately how long does the child stay with'this activity? 'f 

* » , . ■ . . . 

. . ■ • ■ ■ • • . ■ r : . 

.1 

Under what cpnditions does the child leav6 this activity? \ 



AFTERTHOUGHTS ABOgT. SELF .$.a£i;jIO.M 



1. Did the teacher do any directing o,r initiating during the freetime aiStivities? Dbscr.ibe: 



3C5 




2. What opportunities for expressive, UngHage were presented during- this time? 



3. What opportunities for. body movement (gross and fine) were presented during this time? 



/ 



4, How does the child trans'ition^from one activity to another? 



5. What patterns of behavior do you see in this, child? 



• ■ » ■ 
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ALBUQUERQUE SPECIAL PRESCHOOL Iti.TEGRATION PROJECT 
^ . ^. . . OBSERVATION FOR>A 

Your Name : . . I * ' ^ ^ v / \ ' 

— ; 1 - Clansroom Teacher(s) 

Note the dally schedule Ipos Ced within the classroom: ^ 



Time 



to 



^ctivity 



^ to 
_ to 



3k 



FREEPL/^Y: Briefly describe two activities you are observing in terms of materials 
set-up, teaqher and child involvement. 



Activity 1 



Specific goals CO be reached in this activity are?' / ^ 

Activity ? : , " 



qic_'h^o:^/'- f-'"^'.^':' ac.ivrcics.ynu obsorv..;! in ,-o..,,,,.,-i,., ; he fol lovinr' 



l) ^'.;!vTv: Lpchnic.vics^ are uiicd 



inLi-edvicc the .ic: ivltv'' . , 
. • /. 

I- 



2) ^VTliac techniques arc used xo rGach specific goals? ^ 



3) 



A. 



V/hac cdchniques are used Co encourage appropriate use of materials? 



i-j'hAC techniques nVe .used to promoto .plj^sicil noci^il interaction?.'" 7 



5) . V 



'..-It tc.c:l-.nL<;ue5 ,i|i:o us^. to prcnotc verb;:! interact, ion? ^ 
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-SJsACKTUtK: ^^n^a^.l..vcaopm(M.Lal areas, f^lhcM- ch^^ self-help, are cr;M)ha.i.,cci-ck,rinp snack cint^? 



t 



^^QX Cf<OUP: ynac objectives are bcihg accomplished during this act ivi cy? 



\^/hat techniques are used Co introduce each activity? 
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Whatf techniques are used to hold .children ' s attention? 



What techniques are used to encourage group j/irtici^Kon? 



Wliat techniques arc used' to develop and expand corr^nvinication tkills 
i.e., (pmroienLn, responses, v;aitiJfg time? • .* 



i 
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^ used CO promote a. smooch Cronsicion? 



' ' ^" • ) ::)>^^^t t&c):\ni(\\^cii att u&Qd CO develop and expand playskiUs? 



i 



-.. . • . V, 



^y'^Dafe^^^^^^ teacher/coordinator: ' 

Topics of discussion: 1) Observacion form 

. - .. ■ 2) Spe.cific information on ceaching CechniquG|l 

• . , 3) Generalization of observed techniques i to o\jr\ site 



y 



"^^^^^TZ^^^ you. cu,. 

Actiyicy- 1 : ' ^ 



' Activity 
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OlbUQUarque "We need puplU who are active, who ' 

e/%A/\T/sl }t9^rr\ ear>y to ftnd out for them- 

SpeCIQI selves, partly through their own 

spontaneous activity and partly 
through materials we set up for theip" 

Jean Piaget 

■I . ■ ■ • ' ■ ■ ' ■■ 

"Developing a Classroom FVamework for Learning" 
Integration Training. Series 



Purposes ; * 

* To examine the importance of play during a child's development. 

* To define self selection. 

* To broaden participant's awareness about how the classroom 
environment affects self selection activities. 

* To generate discussion about ways adults can interact with 
children, during self selection, sol that learning is enhanced. 



RATIONALE 



There are laws of sequence an(J maturation which are basic to child 
development. Through knowledge of these laws we can accomodate a child's 
natural growth. However, eAch child is unique and develops, at an in- 
dividual rate and style. With this in mind, educators can arrange a 
classroom environment, set up activities, and interact with children in 
such a way .that individual learning is ephanced. Self selection is a time 
that all these components can be put to u$e, often times, through play. 
It is a time that both handicapped and nonhandi capped children can explore 
their world and exercise their unique skills at an individual pace. 



1 
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AQENDA 

"Developing a Classroijm Framework for Learning*^ 
Integration Trainipg Series 



Time: 3t4 hrs. 



30 minutes 



Arrival - Coffee 

Warm-up exercise: "Autograph Hounds" 



45 ^minutes 



Presentation - Self Selection-A Framework 
for Learning . 



10 minutes 



BREAK 



40 minutes 



Presentation -" Self Selection-Adul t Involvement 

during Self Selection." 

^ , — ^ 

" The Environment- It' s Importance 
during Self Selection." 

"Thoughts on Curriculum." 



40^minutes 



Hands-on activity - Planning the Classroom 
Environment 
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AUTOGRAPH HOUNDS 



^ < 

Try to get the adtograph of everyone "In the group, and that person's - 
favor j.te activity to do with children. 

RATIONALE: • To allow participants d; Chance to start thinking alJout how 
they interact with children and activities that children like to do. 

. NAME ACTIVITY 



1.. 
2.. 

3.. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 



i. 



# in group ^ 
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prOsShQlOl Self-Selection - A Fraiiiework For Learning 




INTRODUCTION 

There ^re laws of sequence and maturation which account for general 
similarities and basic trends in child development; however, no two 
children grow up in exactly the same way. Each chiid has. a tempo and style 
of growth which are characteristic of one's individuality. This individual- 
ity can be seen through a child's play. Children learn through pTay. It is 
an essential component of a child's life. It is affected by his/her unique- 
ness, development, and environmental interaction. * * 

Play begins from the moment an infant enjoys sensation. One of the 
earliest spontaneous play experiences is evident when, with his hunger 
satisfied, the baby.'rolls the bottle's nipple around on his tongue. This 
provides a richer awareness of the nipple and his ^wn mouth. As children 
grow they interact with the world, explore it» and learn from those Inter- 
actions. During a child's early years, work and play are one. and the same. 
However, at some point tt»ey are taught a distinction. This distinction 
between work and play is not always dramStic/but essentially childtfen 
become aware that 6ne learns from certain activities (work) and not from 
others (play). An example is playing with blocks. Many people feel that 
first, graders no longer need to play with blocks; it is not a learning 
activity. Yet, many concepts Inherent In block building are jftlso concepts 

.. ' . ■ f . ■ ■ 

that c«n be used in math. , ^ 

It Is a popular belief In early childhood circles that pUy should not 
be considered an Isolated activity and only done when a child has 
some free tlrne^ Play should be an integral part of the child's day 



> 
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and a way In which new concepts can be introduced and practiced. When 

t ■ ... 

play Is used as a teaching tool, the adult needs to be keenly aware of 

the goals he/she has for the child. Appropriate space, materials, situ- ' 

ations, and interaction need to bei provided so that these specific 
\ ■ ' * " ■ • - " ■ , 

goals can be reached through play. Many teachers find Self Selection 

a good time to do this. % 
" sEl7" SELECTION ' !V . • " 

Self-SelectioaU the time alio ted children, during the school day, that 
enables them to choose an activity from a variety of things -to dofK Self 
^election Should not be confused with freepl^ay because it requires: 

- a great deal of planning on the part of the adult 

- careful attention to environment and choice oT materials 

- adult involvemjBnt ^ . 
Play is an imp9rtant part of Self Selection, v/ing children learn best 
through l»lay because it is a vehicle for aW areas of growth and development. 
Play is the child's basis for learning language and enhancing concept ' 
^formation. Through spontaneous play, the child learns to understand the 
world and have\some control over it. Self Selection provides a great 
opportunity for spontaneous play. The teache^must develop a careful balance 
between the spontaneity with'^which children create their own activity and 
the need for planning and supervision. Within the block of time called 

Self Selection tf^g^hildren need 'to have the opportunity to grow in the 
six developpiental^reas; 

-fine motor * i • 

-gross motor 



-language * . / . 

-cognitive ^ , 

-social 

^-self-help ' 
The following can occur through the teacher's careful preparation of Self 
Selection activities: ' ^ 



-Instruction foi^e children's lEP goals 

-provision for Interaction between handicapped and nonhandl capped 
children 

-modeling of nonhandlcapped children by handicapped children 

-extension of previous experiences and Introduction of new concepts 

-opportunity 'for children to learn skills that allow them to Initiate 
and choose activities 

-opportunity for the teacher to^ probe and assess the skill level of 
each child 



ADULT INVOLVEMENT DURING SELF SELETIOW 

The adult needs to move about the classroom, observe and Interact with 
the children. This mobility and interaction is not only essential for 
some types of learning to take place, but also for the spirit of the 
classroom. It is a cooperative sf(rit reinforced by mutual respect and 



consideration between adults and children 



Thfe role of the, adult in Self Seiet{ti&^^^^ 

- to §pe trtat, pliannfd act1vt;|i^^s are ca ■ i , ; 

to allow for unplanned events to liake place iBincf t6 >ppntaneouSly 
V ^direct aMactlvity iar;d1scus!5i^^^^^ " * 

' ; ' - to provide ORportuirltti^S f pi?- 'i^^^^^ 

: - to provide opportunittei forViNI^!'^ 

- tp •provide lahgMAg^^ * . 
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- to introduce new ways of doing something that may enhajice motor 
movement or language Vv; 



I. ! 



- to make sure each child is Involved 
Ways Adults Can Initiate an Activity 

Adult Initiated ktivity- This 1s an activity whUh the adult 
starts and tKferKJC^ves'him/heijself . The children become involved and 
eventually start plVying on their own. This way of initiating an 
activity can be usep: | ' ^ 

-to promote p)4y between H and NH Children • 

-to direct j^ildren who are having trouble starting or choosing 
an activj/ty 

Adult^nitTa\ed pi ay "does not impose' adul t standards^ on the child , 
once nfe--<tarts playing. 



2) Adult Directed^Activity The adult Itrftiates and continues to 
supervise the activity. This type of direction can be used to : 
-help children learn to initiate and attend to an activity 
-provide reinforcement for their participation 
-gear an activity to a variety of skill levels < 



-provide individualized instruction when the needs of 

itt^ntii 



a child warrent such attention 
luB ff adult 



The valuCff adult directed play lies in the ability ^f the adult to 
provide the child with the opportunities, equipment, experiencesv and 
encouragement appropriate t6 his abilities and interests. 
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THE ENVIRONMENT « ITS. IMPORTANCE DURING SELF SELECTION 

*" Space and Arangement 

The appropriate type of space and arrangement of the classroom envlironment 
effects the likelihood of: ^ 
*- correct use of materials 

- maximum number of children able to participate in an activity 

- interaction between children 

,A primary consideration when setting up the classroom environment shou-ld be 
the capabil,ity of extending one play experience into another. Some materials 
and play areas "^sustain play when they are combined. f^t,ay becomes more complex 
and extended from the original concept. Example: Place the block area near 
the playhouse. Perhaps the blocks could be used to add on another room or be 
used as props such as an iron, or food.'^Dress up clothes placed near the' g 
playhouse woulj) also extend the possibilities of play. ' 

1. Ample space should be provided for separate, quiet, noisy, active, or 
passive activities. Children need to be able to participate in ofie 
type of activity without interference from others doing something 
different. Therefore, highly different spaces should not be placed 
next to each other, such as the block area near the quiet reading 
area. . 

\ ... 

2. Provide a clear pathwayZ-s. 'Children shouldn't have to go through 

r one activity to get to another. 

,' .. • . , . ' • • 

* 3. Consider the surface. Put a rug or a mat in the block area to keep 

it quieter. , 

4. Allow enough spa^e for two or more children in each activity area to 

promote interactive pjjj^. p 

• V ' ■ ■ ■ r ■ 
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Materials 

'More complex levels of play can be promoted through arrangement of materials. 

i . ■ . 

Examples: . ^ • ■ • 

Two easels- can be placed side by^jide^to promote parallel play. One. 
paint pot can be placed between the two easels. to encolirage cooperative 
play. . ^ ^- . 

The same idea can be done with pegboards. Give t\^ children each a 
pegboard.^ f^lace one container of -pegs between them so that thay have 
to share and interact with each other. 

THOUGHTS ON CURRICUIUM 

• • ■. 

_ David Weikirt has conducted'an in depth, longitudinal study that €)camines 
hi igh quality programs and factors 'lhat influence young children's growth. The •' 

research indicates that some type of curriculum is a critical -dimension for 

■ ■ ■ ■ ij ■ 

success with Voung children; however, the particular curriculum is irrelevant. 
The open cl^issroom approach, structured learnin9 or a cognitively based curric- 
ulum fared no better than afl^of the others. Nicholas Anastasiouw,*-* leader in 
the area of integration and early education, states that consistency i: the 
other important factor in an early childhood curriculum. PTanning is the key 
to consistency, and some framework of seiquential information on child develop-t 
ment is necessary to accurately do this. These two factors, a stated curriculu 

and consistency in carrying out the curriculum, are important to remember when 

■ ■■■| ^ » •. ■ • • 

planning -self-selection activities. 
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Materials': 




\ ' . Hands-on Activity ' ■ * ' ^\»->j 

Planning the Classroom' Environment 



layout of classroom 

cutouts af classroom furniture and materials 



Directions: 



1. Divide the cutouts of classroom fijrnlture 
and mateHaU to maximize s.tudenx learning. 
Consider clear pathways and noise level. 
Also, try to' arrange the areas so that one 
activity can be extended to another. - 



7 
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TRACE AWD LABEL THESE SHAPES ON A PIECE OF PAPER THAT CAN ii mPTFn 



ManlpuTatlves 



Dress-up 



Floating 
, Toys 



Puzzles 



Toy Animals 



Small Blocks 



Trucks-Cars-TAlns 





Art Supplies 






Large Blocks 



Book/Quiet Area 




Cooking Equipment 
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Handouts for Future Reference: 



Materials 'and Environment 

' — f ^ .• 

^ Integrated Ewvi roninents Checkl i st 



Other Reference Materi al; # 

■ 

Videotap.es ; 1. "What did You do at School Tftday? " 

' V The value of Play for Handicapped and Non handicapped 
Children. 

V 2- " T9ke a Walk on Your Knees" 
• ' • Understanding the Child's Learning Environment. 

Videotapes can be ordered from Albuquerque ^Special Preschool by writing 
or calling:* 

«... ■ ■ r 

• . Albuquerque Special Preschool 

3501 Campus Boulevard N.E. . 

* . ' , Albuquerque, NeW Mexico 87106 

PMne; (505) 266-8811 



,t-v*.'.v*..- 
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The uti-lizatiorr p.f space and arrangement of furniture, equipment and 
materials are an integral part of planning. Space and arrangement affect 
the likelihood of the use of niaterials, the njjhber of cllil.dren who might 
use the space c^id materials, and* the children's interaction with each other. 

A primary consideration in>ieve-l oping the classrodm layout is the capabi'lity 
to extend one pl'ay experieFice into anather.. Some materials and play areas 
enhance others, and when combined, sustain play. Play then becomeilmore 
complex and extended from its original concept. For example, playing with 

.the dress-up clothes can extend to the playhouse area, then to building 

.a house in- the block building area. 

More advanced. Complex) levels of play can be promoted* through the arrangement 
q/ materials also, parallel or cooperative play between two or more chiidron 
can particularly be encouraged. -The placement of two similar items side-bv- . 
side, such as painting easels, will promote-paral lei play. When two .^et-: of 
paint pots are reduced to one set at these two easels, then'the sharing of line 
paint deyft,lops a cooperative play situation. Two pegboards with one contairler 
of pegs promotes cooperative play, as another example., jlumerous pairing of | 
partial or full sets of materials can profcte the J ikel ihood of parallel 
and interactive play. 

Consideration of the physical environment is especially important for self- 
selection activities. Ample physical space must be availably for both quiet 
and noisy, highly active and passive activities to occur simultaneously without 
fr\|;erferefice. The type of surface on which an activJty is placed, is important 
to harmony. Material s which can create a good deal of noise when manipulated, ' 
such as large build*ing blocks, should be placed on a surface sych as a rug or 
a mat. » , .. . 

Within each activity area which has been set up for sel f-select^n, there sfjouJd 
be ample physical' space for two or more children in order to promote interactive 
play. .The types of materials whith are available to children are also important, 
as some materials lend themsel ves -to a greater likelihood of interactive play, 
such as dress-up clothes. A Jist of these items are shown in the Integrated 
Environments Checklist (Supplement #6) and in the Equipment and Material s 'List 
(Supplement #5). . ^■ 

When fighting or other conflicts among children appear, it may be indicative of 
a poor ar^irgement of activity areas. This conflict will usually occur if 
highly different activities are within close proximity to each other. For 
example, the placement of a quiet reading area n^xt to the workbench cr'eaJtes 
the potential for conflict. 

Another potential source of conflict among children is when transition from 
one area to another cannot be easily achieved by children. Cl^ar pathways * 
should exist tq all areas, without having to cross through areas to get to others 
However, pathways which are too large, or runways, can promote behaviors which 
are inappropriate for indoors such as running, or discourage extended play 
between areas. 



The distance between areas and the determination of which activities 
should be next to 'each other are primary factors in arranging a smooth- 
running classroom environment. Each setting will differ because of its 
own parameters,, such as exits and windows, and other variables ii^olved, 



There are ^variety of environmental stryctures which have a grelt potential 
for promoting interaction between children. These are; . . 

* * * 

1. LOFT & HOUSE: ' Designed separately or in combination with each other', ' 
such a, space can be used to define a quiet area, housekeeping areas, 
dress-up clothes area, puppet stage, o** numerous other, activi ties. 

2. BLOCK-BUILDING AREAi^ Placed near a quiet surf^\:e such as smooth 
indoor/outdoor caorpet or a mat, this area can be particularly important 
in promoting sustained play from day to day. ' Often, several children 
can become involved i.n extending. the blqckbuilding structure from • 
onefconcept to another. , 

3. ARTS & CRAFTS AREA: With a shelf or counter which displays a vdriety 
of arts and crafts material, this area should be basic in any class- 
room. Along with basic materials which should always be available, 
such as crayons and paper, a variety of novel, stimulating materials 
can be rotated in and out of this area regularly, thus promoting the 
interest of several children at a time. <; 

.4. FINE'MOTOR MANIPULATIVES AREA:' This area should .contain a number of 
standard, items which are always available,, such aV puzzjes or small- 
block building malarial, and should" rotate novel items to stimulate 
interest on a regular basis. A shelf 0*^ storage area for display of 
the variety as well as the surface, such as- a table, for using' the 
* materials is needed. 

5. QUIET AftEA: An area large enough for at least two children could be 
designed ^as a large box with pillows, a couch, or^even the space under 
the loft. Appropriate use of th*^ area can be stimulated by placement 
of a selection Of books nearby. 

6. LARGE GROUP AREA: With space for getting the entire group of children 
together at once, this area may simply be a rug or floor spajpe for 
making a large circle. Carpet squares for each child may be helpful 
in defining this space for tf\e children, in order to carry out lar,ge 

* group activities su'ch as music, language development games and activities, 
and movement activities. ' 

" '■■ ' I . •, 

Planning the arrangement of materials can promote their iadependent and inter-* " 
active use 'by the children. Some suggestions for arrangement of material .are: 

1. Display material at child-height 

2. Store materials intended for use (such as iirts and crafts items and- 
fine-motor manipulatives) in tubs T>r transparent'containers. Tubs ^ 
may display 'a picture or label on the front of the appropriate item 
to be stored Jn the container. 

■ . ■ ■■■ \ I : ■ ' ■ \ 
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3. Arrange the materials or containers so that children can see ^he 
order in which things should be returned. For example, pictures' 
matching the it^m to a particular place on the ?helf may be; helpful. 

4. Make available matirials of various ability levels at one "t^e. " 
particularly in the fine-motor manipulative area and arts anS crafts 
are^. 

5. Make available two or more of the same kind of material when possible 
in ful 1 or partial sets. 

6. Remove materials and equipment from reach of children for which they 
do not have the skills to use. such as the record player or popco>-n 
popper. .i ■ ■ ^ * 

7. Rotate j.tems in thq^activity areas, so that everything is not out at 
once, and so that interesting items can be maintained. 
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Supplement #6 



INTEGRATED ENVIRONMENTS CHECKLIST 



Yes No 



i.)Lra1uoraJIl'^ 'JL'^^^'^'i?' providing an environment which i's beneficial to promotion of 

S ^iJ eSraJed s^tfJa u ""^'^t^l i" Particular, between ha nd.1 capped and nor 'Idi capped 

1^ "^^^^^ :od??i?:?lSrSr?he"rrrol:J^" ^^^"^"^ own.clas.roo.n is^^e 

' ■ '. 
Space and Arrangement 

1. The room Is arranged to define separate activities which can be Identified by a 

sample of children. ^ ^mumicu uy d 

2. An area Is defined for large blpck-bui Idi ng activity which has blocks of at 

least 6-12 and spac? for buil/ding which is at least 1 sq. ft. per block 

3. Floor space^for large block-building isVovered with indoor/outdoor carpet! 

mats, or other jnaterial to reduce noise. 

4. An area is defined for large-group activities 

^' ^"trr^iioS^)"^'^ '"^ '"'^J' activities, with basic items accessible " 

to children (see materials section) by the phy^sifcal Vocation of Items. 

6. An area is defined for quiet activity or rest which contains some items for 

comfort such as pillows, couch, or mats) and which is accessible to children 
at ail times . . '| • 

7. ' An area-is defined for.'housekeeping activities Which includes the items shown ' 

in the materials section. 

8. An area is defined for fine-motor manipulatlves activity which contains mate- 
rials accessible to childrerf. Including the Items in the materials section.^ 
at a 1 1 times. * 



9. The playground is directly accejisible from the classroom. 

0. The bathroom is directly accessible from the classroom. . 

"^^the^flucets^°"^^^"^ ^ ^"^ '"^''^ '^^^''^ 5;?^^'^*'^" can independently reach — 

12/ Storage areas (cubbies or other containers) are .identified for each child to \- 

keep personal belongings, artworks, etc. . ^ ^'"nuiu ^ 

13. Tables which will seat. 4 or more children at once are pre&ent In Sufficient 
^ quantity to a 1 tow seating all children at once. "tiLni 



10 
19 

20 



■ A ■ ' . 

k" M»f^/?*^ exit doorknobs are located wl^^in reagh of children, 
•It' r^^J^^ ^Is^n each.activity area are displayed at child-height 

y'P^^'^^XlJ^^t^^ sLed.n a location 

X^Uri:n i^r^^^'^ "^^^^^^^^ available.for displaying 

"'if':e:sy'lctl\uies"^ container is accessible to children for clean-up 

^^Knn!? "^^^r*^ ^° housekeeping area directly from the block-' 

building area (without crossing another "area ) 

i-ig another Wei" ^^'""'^^ Quiet Area wUhout cross- 

?J* S?!'^/.^^^^^*^^^^ ^"^^ ?^ ^ vyorkbench aVe not located next to the Quiet Are'a 
Visual access can be obtained to all areas of the room by standing in arirorie 

20, A divider or other portable structure to screen off an area is available 

2 •^Af'rJh' '''^ '''''^'y ^^^^ cros*si.n o her areas : 

^^b.-^Aii space in the room is being utilized. a>cai.. 



Number Yes answers 

Percent Yes^ (divid^ Yes answers by 25) 



MiUeriaTs . . 

A. The following material $ are available at all times: 



Yes 



No 



1 . 
2. 
• 3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 

B. 

20. 
21. 
22. 
23 



24. 

25. 

26. 
27 . 



Dolls 

Ooll clothes 

Books (for children) 

Recfords / 

Record player 

Large blocks 

Small blocks 

Puzzles 

Aisgrted manipulatives 

T\^h as Legos) 
Large paper 
Writiftg utensils 
Scissors 



Supplement *6. 
* (continued) 



Yes No 



13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 



17. 
18. 

19., 



Paint/brushes 
Tape, and glue 

Miniaturized fcars, people; 

or animals 
Oress-up clothes for male, 

female, and some job 

roles 
Mirror 

Empty, unbreakable 'con- 
tainers 
Housekeeping utensils 
s;uch js pots, cups, 
eating utensils 



The following materials (equipment) arg available at some time during the year: 

^ Real plants .- \y 

Real animals 

Wa-ter table, tub, or pool • .. ' . 

Sand table, tub, or box ^ • 1 

Materials are arranged as follows: 

Materialsjare stored in containers which clearly define the ir^ contents 

Storage #ntainers , are available foi- i all items Whidh are multiple In quahtitv 

Such as crayons, blocks. . s. ^ ^ 

Storage r';intainers are nonbreakiible. 

Materials in the fine-motor manipulative area are suitable to j variety of 
ability levels in. children. j, . 
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28. .Materials in the^ fine-motor manipulatives area arid in the arts/crafts area 
contain several items which are duplicated In full or partial sets 
Materials or equipment for which children do not have -the skills to use" are ' 

out of r*each (such. as the record player or elec/tric skillet) 
'^^Jsrbi^hildrei"^ on regular basis between storage and display for 



Supplement #6 
(continued) 



Yes 



No 



29 



30. 



Numiber Yes^ answers 
Percent Yes^ (divide by 30) 




Commen t.s/ RecoiTinenda.t i ons 



■ ( 
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Helping Young C^iUdren Learn - . 
A Team Approact^ Integration Training Series 
» Time: 3 hours 



15 minutes 
20 minutes 
4§ minutes 



Arrival and Coffee 

Description and rationale for the Team Approach 
How to set lip a team meeting 



15 minute 



BREAK 



1-1*5 hours 



Hands-on Activity ^ 



Case study analyzed by team 

Activities planned by entire team to meet 
developmental needs of child In case study 
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The Team Approach' 



Description . 

Most Special education programs inclM4^ support services provided 
by occupational , physical and speech therapists. Ideally^ within^the. 
context of a team approach, these support personnel and the special 
education teachers would meet regularly to discuss the students and" 
decide upon appropriate activities to meet their developmental needs. 



Rationale 

When planning goals and activities for handicapped children, all 
areas of his/her development need to be considered. Teachers see 
aspects of the children that therapists do not,. and vie versa. By 
communicating with each other about each student, school personnel 
can better understand the needs ^.f the whole child arid plan a curric-* 
ulum accordingly. ^ 

■ . '■^ r ■ ■ ' ■ ^ 
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Setting Up A team Meeting 



Things to Qprisider^ when setting up a team meeting 

' .■ ■ / • i*"* • ^ 

1) Who will be involved?, (see handouts) 

f ■ •* ■ 

a. Structure of Educational Teams 
, "Team Members" > . 

2) How will each person contribute to the meeting? (see handouts) 

a. Structure of Educational Teams 
"Role of Facilitator" 

"Recorder" J 

b. Being a Facilitator of Staff Communication 

c. Facilitator Self Evaluation Form 

/ - ■ ^ ' i ■ 

.3), Are there any forms avail able 4o help organize and record the 
/ 'team meetings? (see handouts) 

a. Structure of Educational Teams. 
"Recording Form" ' r 

b. . .Pupil ETC Form 

i .4) Where and When should the meeting take p.lace? (sfie handouts) 
a." Structure of Educational Teams 

"Site" " ^ • • 

"Schedule" 

5) How will the teani know what to discuss? (see handouts) 
a« Structure of Educational Teams ' 
VMeeting Focus" 
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/ -SIHUCTURE OF EDUCATIONAL TEA»i^^' 
Qaneral St^tunenta Examples 



S-ITE 

* 


' it ' ' , . . — 

-Mutualilj^^li-ee^ upon^ 

-Easily accessible to all members. 


School, family home* therapist's 
dffitS*. 


TEAM 
MEMBERS 

• 


«Team Case Manager Is always 
Identified. 

-Core members- these people are 
Involved In every team meeting, 

•Extended members-these people 
don*t participate in every team 
meeting. 


-Teacher, parent, nurse. 

-a) Parent, teacher 

-b) Teacher, aide 

-c) Teacher, ST, OT, PT, aide ^ 

-The ST can't meet regularly; 
therefore the case manager 
calls and reports to team. 


SCHEDULE 


-Mutually agreed upop. 
-Specified day/time. 

-On-going. ^ - 

•Specified length of^ltettj^ng. 
-Administrative backing 


-Every 2nd Monday at lunch for 
30 minutes. 

-Comp.time, stipend, ackhowl^^qe- 


MEETING 
FOCUS 


-Evdluate/update all j:h11dren's 
prngrAi;« Refer to Pupil ETC Tormt 

-Identify problems to solve. 

•Share Information with all members. 
\ •Plan for next meeting. 


-John Is saying "more" when 
V. appropriate. 
•John Is wetting pants during 

each therapy session. 
-Johns' mother just had a. baby. 
-The kids we will discuss next 

time are«.. 


ROLE OF 
.FACILITATOR 


•Clarify , sumnuirize Information 
from all team members In a non* 
judgemental way. 
* •^Facilitate problem solving. 

•Insure that meetings start/stop on 
time. 

•Can be permanent or rotating position. 
-Insure tbAmembers are on-task and 
agenda Is^Vllowed. 


• Case Manager or appropriate 
administrator, etc« 

• 


RECORDER 


•Write down Information discussed at 
team meeting on recording form. 

•Can be a rotating or permanent 
posltfon. 


- Any team member - 


i 

RECORDING . 
FORM 


•Used for documenting: ; 
y a. Major points covered. 

b. Responsibilities Identlfiedi 

c. Time frame outlined. ^ 

•Documentation should be accessible 
for team members reference. 

f 1 1 ir .III III III 


^-John Is wetting pants during 
. therapy session ^ 
*ST will make sure John u||s 
bathroom before going to^herapy 
-Thls^will start Immediately^ 

-Recording form Is In folder 
titled ''team meeting" In the 

top file cabinet drawer. 

ft 



FUNCTION OF THE TEAM: To promote maximum growth o^ the child In all environments. 
Due to the number of team members, these may be limited to the classroom, 
and possibly the child's home; although, a variety of therapeutic environ^ 
ments might also be included. At the simplest level, the team's most 
irfiportant product is a iet of real^istlc educational recommendations (e.g., 
How canHa acMeve the goals thit have been set for this child? Is he or 
she progressing, or do we need to modify our Intervention, etc.?) 

The better the educational recommendations of theiSpeclalists Invplved, 
. the monei useful the team Is! 
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Definition of Facnitatof 



Nttunderttandlngs ofUn arise du« to tha Imperfect nature of verbal 
ccnmunlcatlon. Most words have more^tlian one definition, therefore what 
Is Interpreted by the listener niay not hfve baen what the speaker Intended, 
Ergo the oft quoted statement "I know you think you understood what ' I 
said but what you heard wat not what I meant." In the broadest sense of 
the definition, « facilitator attends to the process of comnunlcatlon by 
way of summarizing and clarifying discussion. The facilitator also 
attends to the group proceflt^monttorlng the group to ensure all members 
are allowed to express their views, develop skills and share responsibility 



for the success of the group. 



\ 
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How to Facilitate Meetings 

■ ■ ■ . , . ■ • • - J, I--, 

" ' ' ■ • • ■- Jl 

Thn fiir.niutcr a a meotlng t..39 thr«G respond < oH 1 ties: to attend to 
the towimlcatlctj process, to the grou0 process and to the meeting 
procnss. 



^ Cor/nun icjt Ion Process . ' 

SkM Is needed t 

1. Ability to. use paraphrasing. Paraphrasing is a coowHJolcatlon 

tcchnlnuo which rewords the content of a statewnt. <iX^ ytfLe>too 

Example: 



Staff member: "There are five slot's that we can fill for the 

district Inservlee. Nine people Indicated their Interest to 

attend the workshop last meeting. We will have to select five 
people to attend." 

,Facll Itator: "Only five of the nine people will be able to 
attend the Inservlce. We reed to make • decision as to how 
the five will be selected." ^ 

■I . ■ ■• ■ ' . ■ 

2. Ability to use reflection. Reflection Is a communication 

technique that attends to the "feeling" or emotional content 
^ of a statement. 

.Example: 

Staff member: "I really wanted to attend that Inservlce and , 
ol ready made plans to do so. Not being selected has really 
u^'set my plans." ♦ 

Facilitator: "You're disappointed that you will not have the 
opportunity to attend." , . 

, 3. Ability to clarify. Tylk's jaw states "Assumption Is the 

mother of al^ fouj-ups."* If a point seems vague or confiislng. 
^ the facilitator can ask for clarification or further explanation. 

Example: . , * ! . 

.Staff member: "We can make sure the applications are collected 
and sent In for the workshop," , ^ 

FaclUtator: 'I'm unclear on who will take responsibility for 
collecting the applications and mailing them In." ^ 

*Olck£on, Paul. T>ie OPflclal Rule* . Pel -acortc Pra««> Mai^ York/ IQ7a, p. 178. 



k\ Ability to 9imimr\t9% A 9unmary It generally given aftor lorna 
discussion which may Involve several paople* Vlht)le paraphrasing 

and r^ftjectlon are generally short statements made aftor one 
person's cormnent» sunmhrles may Include both parap^iraslng and 
roflecflon to bu a loni^r st^taiRent. * 

example; , \\ , ■ 

Facilitator: *'W6 will not bo ab)o to send all Interedtcd 

people to tiie }n3C(-vtcQe Tho selection procedure has I«ft 
aovno people dUappolntedetf i?;^ jo^s 

• ^ . if' . 

. ■ ■ : . ■ ;/ ■ 

Group Procesfs 

Ski 1 1s needoU: * . ' 

1. Abl4Uy to perceive body language* Many people Indicate their 
Jes^ro to be heard by body mtrvements. Watch for leening 
forviard tov^ard the person xho^crft mufiaklng, fecial expressions, 
turning away, crossing arms. Other* lndl<ffite their withdrawal 
from the group by doing other worH,^, looking aw%, movlAg the 
chair back or turning away. .vf • 

2. Ability to perceive tone of vole^i- A jNirson's tond.'of ^^Volce 
can. indicate how well understood s/he feels* Louder and 

higher pitched tone of vol«e may Indtci^ l,rrltatl9p, frustration, 
disagreement. 'iReflectloh"l#i:a <t»ch|M^5 that will assist the 
Identification of feeling* ' 

3. Abllrty to allow all members a chance to express themselves, 
riot all people are comfortable giving opinions unless^they are 
asked to do so. Attending 'to tlje members' nonverbal communi- 
cation allow the facllltatoct to>cal1 on |%se meriibets^who 
might remain 8lle|it otherwise. The faclHtatip'r ^ao ^6llclt 

. other group members' comments by summarlzling what has' bean 
safd and asking for more commenii:s«> : This Is pa^jjcular.ly 
useful when onis meir.ber Is monopof.iaing the d)^||{^lQf)j> 

^. Ability to be non* Judgmental. 'I,n thJ^pureet sense, the facili- 
tator does not acid her/his ootn(Qn,to..tha dlscu!t^|or|. If tho 
faollitatOr wishes id state aV opinion, s/he shquH verbally i 
step down from the facilitator's role and state ^'t would like ^ 
to, state my opinion as a group member As a facilitator, one 
must attend not only to opinion ttat^ent^ but tone of voice 
or bod^ language thfit Implies e Judgment of the,. discussion.. 



nut ion: If the goal of the meeting Is open dfscusslon. It Is 
prtant for tHe fc6l1itator to limit the. number , of opinion 
temcnts s/he"mak^«ir. The facilitator cen b^^^pMo the person 
Mn ciiarge" which m«y hampar tho group's freedom take the 



risk of, offering differing opinions* 
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I'leet »nq Process 



SklUj needed: 

1. , Ability to bring the group back on task. Long off-task con- 

versations con leod to frustration among membors who are tot 
Invoivod. The fecJlttatqr may summar'lxe the lost on-tai^k 
concent discussed to bring the group back» 

2. Ability toJntorr^ipt an off-task or rambling member. There 

ZtillT'^V f*" ^"'«»T^fti •xlttlngMi.onversatkh, the 
easiest of whitn Is to wait for a natural pause and then breck 
In. v/hen. natural pauses are few, there; are other techniques: 

a. move your boiy toward the per«o|i 

b. touch the person on the. arm 

^ c. use the person's name ' ■ 

d. speak In a lo.uder vol<Se 

e, obtain eye contact ' 

■ ... ■■ »• " ■ •■ ■ ,., • / 

'^i*^'*/?*^^"'**"** <»o not 0PP|y4?r do not v«ric. the final 
method of Interrupting Is with-en aiserttve Statement. 

Examplej J'f would like to hear more about that at another 

L"*"? T** ^ M^ettlng participants 

to attend the Inservlce.*' 



(. Ability to end the meetlhcf on thte. Although a good dlscueolon 
T!^tM/?!I*'"!l'"? l»»o appointed end of the meeting, the 
facllltatdr should note that the time has ended. The decision 
to continue a meeting past *ho appointed time Is a group 
ihi!'!-.'^?*"' be dictated by the facllttator. A summary of 

.il and wh,t agenda Items. If any, were not 

covered should be Jtoted. ( ' • 
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Facllitatoij: "Can yoo re-$tate that to reflect how this 
affects you?" * s * 

Staff Member "l^feel like my time Is less valuabfe than , 
yours when you miss a meeting." , ~ 

^ Caution.: The facM Itator must watch for I feel", statements 
that contoln a blamlnij statement* 

Example: "I fqel-you do this on purpose." 

Ability to faclHtato speaking to each other, not to the 
facilitator. When people are angry It Is sometimes easier to 
rallt to ^ third person, Ignoring the pther party's presence. . 
The fact I itator can assist the direct communication between 
the two by hdarlng the statement made to her/him then saying 
"can you say that to (other staff meinber)" 

Examplet "Matilda never acknowledQes my suggestions! it's ', 
like talking Into a vacuum.*' - . 

Facilitator: "Can you restate that In terms of how yqu feel?" 

^ Staff Meinber #1: feel ]\\^e my professional competency Is 
In question*** 

Facilitator: 'VI 1 1 yoii tell Matilda itow you feel?" ^; 

■ ' o 

, staff Member ffU "Matilda, When my suggest loHs* aren't follow^ 
I feel like my competence Is In <|uest|on.f' , 

? ■ . ' 

' . . . . v.* . ^ , -■ 

Co I nqCthe problem solving. After both parties have had the oppor- 
tunity to explain their views of the problem, the next step Is 
(llanning problem-solving. The facM Itator'f role Is not one of 
dictating the solution, but, rather, to let tlie parties involved / 
develop a strategy with which they can both work. Partlcrpating In 
the prnblem-solving allows "ownership" which enhances the 1 livelihood 
of the agreed upon strategy being followed. At thIS' point, the two 
parties may agree to work out a strategy without the facilitator's 
presence. If that Is the case, the facilitator may wish to request 
A f|>llow*'up meeting to allow the parties to evaluate the success of 
the'strategy. If the facilitator's presence Is requetted during 
the problem-solving, there are several tktllsXnfeded^ 

I. Ability to lot the parties Inv6lv6d propose strategies. An 
open-ended question such as 'Vihat ne«ds to be done?", '.'what 
would help the situation?", "how would you like to sec^ the 
communication work?" allows the parties |0 propose strategies* 



2; 



Ablllt/ to keep strategics realistic. Some strategies iray 
require more time, energy or personal change than can realise, 
tically be expected. If the facilitator Is concerned that the 
strategy might falf, s/he can say "what would get In the way 
of this working" or "can you anticipate any problems In-carryln^ 
vthis plan out?" Make sure that the strategy Is stated In 
positive behavioral Stcrms, I.e., what pecplo will do, rather 
than what people should not do, Attltudtnal change Is difficult 
to monitor, therefore statements such as "be less defensive" 
should bo stated In torms of positive, observable behavior. 
I.e. win discuss therapy department's silectJon criteria Tor 
Which pupils receive therapy services; 

Ability to follow-up. Once the problem-solving ha^ occurred, 
each party may have obligations to fulfMI, The facnitatcr 
can a^k when the proposed strategy wlU be put Into oporation 
and when the two parties would like ta meet agdin with the/ 
rccmtator to evaluate progress and inaka revisions If necessary. 



Use of contracts 



IZllltl* !"?5 J-H^vlor that has been agreed to be performed. A 
contract should be written In tdrms that both parties agree to. A 
date for reviewing the contract should also be noted. Each party 

SS?2 2^.1°"^! «?ntfact. for sample contracts, see OeRlsl & 
^"^^t Writing Oehavloral ContfactSw * 



\ 
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^ *°'*'*Cha^»Sign.^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^'"'^ eehavto yi Contracts , HeSear«>h 



Sumnwrv 

The role of the fecMItator has been discussed In two situations: durtnq 
meetings and working through staff conflict. Each situation requires 
the facilitator to attend to the communication process. Th* skills % 
needed In each of these situations have been outlined. The examples 
used ara only what they purport to bet examples. Each person has 
her/his own style of communication that "fits" for her/him. While most 
of us use soma of the comrountcatton techniques, the facilitator should 
be well versed In pU the techniques diseased* Role play exercises, 
although they are not "real," assist In developing familiar I bdfijgh 
communication techniques not normally used. The advantage tj^Klce 
Is the Incorporation #nto one's repertoire of other communlcatriBlech- 
nlques which aire then available during the "real" situation. 
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ROLE PLAY EXERCISES 
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Role C-Jl 



FACTLITATOR — ■ . 

i i II. I. — • • ' 

♦ ■ ■ * • 

Vou have had a number of cojnplalnta about an edueationAl assistant. Sinoe 
these cojnplalrits have cpnus to ybu Individually and ov«r a couple o*' months, 
you'ltave r^lrectfjd the staff members to discuss their concema with the edu- 
cational assistant' Involvo-I. Recently one staff member has come to vou . 
roroacti'Uy , with the sane ccmnlaint. I^t- i^j apparent that sAe is unahle 
to discuss the concern with the jjerson involved. 



STAFF MEMBER 01' . 

YcM have boen vrorking with an educational assistant with whom ydu y.ave had 
a conplacnt. Ppeclfically, the assistant has not done her/his share of fha 
ttolletinn dutins and seemn to ignore some of the pupils. Vou .h jive none to 
the facilitator repeatedly about this problem but feel>ou've had no results 
since you have been told to talk to , the educational aasistant directly. Vou 
have not felt comfortablia in coflfrontinq the assistant. \ ' 



. ■ •■ . • ■■;/..' 

STAFF MEMBER #2 , . i ,- y , 

' • . * *!■ . ■ \ / . 

You have been working as an educational assistant for somelkmths. One of 
the staff members vou work with has seemed to be itartfi^-offlsh and you're 
not sure what the problem is. You are somewhjst irritated feat the tradi- 
tional non-profesaionaX j[ob8 hayf be^en given to you. i.e. /lloileting. 



PoJe Play €"2 



FACILITMtIR 



2> 

■4^9. t 



Two ata^ff tBftt^ars hav« conie to you to make a decision r<ic)rar(M||(^ therai^ 
time out of the claaaroem vs. clVsBroom proqr«podn<?. lt»e Bwf menbers 
ha"a not be-in able no work the pr^lem out by. thernaelvea and appear to 
be clingina to their own terrltorledy 



STAFF M?!:HBER »1 \ y 



You are a cJ.asaroom teacher. Ypu have been havlAa a d^gaqreotnent with 
the therapist abouc the, amount oi tine the pupils l«:e>put Af the class- 
room for therapy. You feel there has been nq .at^tefiip^ to schedule therap/ '. 
so that it doesn't inter fer with the.w^ple-fjroup prolans you have set. }\b,- 




STAFF ^MEMBER #2 

Yo^ are a therapist. You are in this school on« day per week and have 

scheduled therapy sessions so as- to maximiee your) time. One teacher has 

be«n|Complalninq about the amount of tine the ptqplils are out of tbe^elass- 

rooniwhich makes you feel that sAe doesn't recognise the therapy nieede 

of the pxipils. You are ready to stop therapy with the pupils firom ^this / <V 

classroom because you are already overeomaitted and there appears to be 

no interest on the teacher's part. 



r 



t«r fo^ tnstetvlbs Trainim A Prpttram nrtvwJdoissiftf ' Qfo 




Your a^^lte has b^en flele«ted for a demcnotratlon center. You are excited 
fibout the research that could qo.^pn i:; & demonstration center and the ' 
rrico^tnition your staff wl\l receive. When you propose this plan to vour 
cta*^f they are loss than ^Vl^uslastic:' ^} 



STAFF MF^'TOR H 



You hive just heard that your site has been selected to be a demons trat ion 
center. You were promised a full time aide for your classroom which. you 
have not yet received. You wonder why there is money for a deT»^cnstration 
project when you can't even obtain adequa^ staff. 



STAFF. MEMBER |>2 ■ \ 

Ycu havi6 just heard that your ^Ite'has been selected to be a demonstration 
center* You feel th^ the district is comm^ttlnq you to more work and at 
no extra pay, just to tjet a name for itself* 




Rolo Vlau Cri 



F-^CXLITATOR i . 

♦At 4 recent staff meotincr you annownce'1 that the district priority for 
dlgcrotionary f iinijinq was in-service for staff. You are pleased thnt 
3taf f devalopru^nt hao finally rocaived reooqnition and encouraaed vour 
«::tAff to submit requoota for' In-nervice. .It has coiro to vour attention 
via the teochet Ipunqe qrnno- vine, that two staff mewbera have been 
particularly vocal in fo^llnn that the^ use •6£ discrotionary funds ^or 
in-sorvice i« inanpropriato. • , 



^taIt mmr.n n ^ 

'At a recent ataff meeting it v;a3 announced that the diotrict priority 
tor discretionary funds was in-service for staff. You think that in- n 
aorvlce would be nice- but takes a lower priority to obtaining the 
equdpment you need for your classroom (i.e. prohe. boarria, wodgea, Ian 
boanis) . You have been vocal to other staff albout. yoxxr priorities for 
this money. \ . ' ' . 



STAFF flEMnr.R 



l\t a recfent staff ^leeting It was announced that the district priority 
for discrctiiqnary funds was in-service for staff. You aro the only 
Gocial wdrkor in the district and cannot neet^all the rogueots Cor con- 
mltntioT) and aervicos. You wonder wj»y in-iservlce Is a Priority wh*»n 
it is apparent that there is inadequate staff to mefet needs. You have 
J.oen heard complaining aboui: this situation. 



f ... 

''."jr/ yf foe JninrVltJft Tr&inina ic Pi'oqrarn r>(»volhpmnt % 
EI^C>'<'<>'.i<fM; of f'^ffhf hereon , 355 



These working paper* are Intended primarily as Informal coiwnunlCatlons ^ 
to and amonq staff members, graduate students, and Interested Individuals. 
They may contain hypothesis, study proposals, results o^ a study, critlnues, 
etc, at any state of refinement. This paper Is supported In part by a 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 'Contract No. 300-77-0299. 
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FACIUTAtOR SELF-EVALUATION FORM 



A| Tact M I tator. during this maAtln^ *ptease respond to the following quest lonsiased 
on your behavior and the behavior of the participants at the meeting. 



lire 



Meeting and Group Process 



C|lrclc one 



Yes/No 


\^ D i d ievQf'yono dt the rnefitina have an onnorfunSrv ff\ Arf K/Alw 
participate? 


Yes /No 


2. Did e^veryone at the meeting actively part ic'i pate? 


i 

1 


If no, what Indicators were there that other members wished to have 
a more aCLt Ive role? , • 

• . • ■•■ * ^ . . 

I 




3. Did thci meeting start on time? 


"->Yes/No 


1 f' not , was the extens<fcn of the ffiebtlng mutually, agreed upon? 


Yes /No 


^. Did the meeting end abruptly? ' 




■ ■ ■ . ' 
If yes, What can- be done differently to avoid this situation? 

- . . . \ ^ . ■ 

■ ■ " ' - « . ■ , ■ , 


^Yes/Nb 


6. Was there. a recorder for the meeting? 


Ye 5 /No 


7. Was there an agenda? 


Y«is/No 


8. Old you stay with the agenda? 


Yes/No 


If not, were new aqenda items brought up^ by the nroup? 


Yes/No 


9. If an issue was debated without group resolution, were you locked 
upon , to make i;he final decision? ♦ 


- Ves/No, 

- ' 1 


10. When giving an opinion, was the group clear as . to your role as^a 
group member vs. grogip leader? ^ 
^ : f— ■ 


t 


II. now mucn respons i D I 1 1 cy oo you reel nrO'Up members took for the 
group? 

^ 2 ,3 . ^ 

Little / ' • Much . , 


. Yes /No 


^ — ; — \ V'. ' " ■ m '■ 

12. Was there conflict during the meeting? * 


^yNo 

' 


—. J » ^ 

l'3. If there was conflict between two people or two ideas, was this 
conflict addressed by the group? 

-i^-- - '■ ■■" ■ 


'Y^s/ffo 


Wene ^)roijp members Interrupt Inn each other? 
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If ye«, "^jjow did you handle that situation? 
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Ci rcle Qrv« 



Communication Skills 



. •• B. 1 

Yes /No 
Yes/No 
Yes/No 
Yes /No 


1. Where you abU to utilize: 

summar iz Ing? i 
. paraphras Ing?*" ^ . , 
reflection? 
clarification? 

: ^ , , ,nt ^j^,,-,,.,. 1— . ^ 1 


Yes/No 


2. Now that the meeting Is over, were there Instances in which you 
^ could have utilized sunuidr Iz ing, paraphrasing, reflect ion or 
clarification? ^ 


• > 


: ^ ^ _ : . . ^ ^ 

Comments : , ik 

* 


Ye 5 /No 


). Were yoy/''awar*e of^^dy languaqe/tone of voice by. group members that 
Uhat 'in^ icated a wish to poct'lcipate/withdraw? t 




f Comments : 

' / 






How did you deal wi 

* 


^ — ... , 
th this? , 

\ 

\ . . ■ 
\ 


Yes/No 


Did youi have ani op? 


' ' \ 

ortunity to coach "l-statements?" 




Comments: 

■ . 


^-^rr- ^ ^ — — 


r :■" 
A 


Now that the meet ir 
technique would Kdv 

'.Ji^ , 


q is oyer*, were thehe instances in^which this 
|e be«n helpful? \ 

1 ' ; \ " ■ — . 




5. Based on this sel f- 
. the next meet ing? 

• 

t 

. / 


isvaluatlon,/what wouf^ you do differently at 

/ ■ . x 

■< ■ . '■< ^ ■ 

■' '■ \ 



hXkrnachan & V.Lyfich. ■ / 

Xiintor £ot Ins&rvica Training 6 Progrdm Devaloproint 
^^"•livefaity of tfaBhingtpn/i(f.7i^ j 
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Classroom^ 
PupM 



Pupil ETvZ* Form 



•Keep d Pupil ETC Fot^ folder for each . 
child.. Record what is discussed about 
the child at each team meeting. UpdMe 
the forms at each meeting. The child 
will have several Pupil ETC Forms In 
his folder -by the end* of the year. 



DATE 



CONCI RN 



PROCEDURE/ACTION 



BY V MAJOR 
WHEN RESPONSIBILITY 



DISPOSITION/ 
COHMENTS 



^Sducutidtifil tMm Commnicatiofi Form (tSU^ 1977) 
fv', C0nt0t (ot inawviOB Training s PtogrMm Dmlopmnt, 1979 
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DATE 





ue 



preschool 




HANDS ON ACTIVITY 



Refer to Handouts ; ' ' ' , 

■■ ,1 ■■■ ' ■ ' . ■ ■ 

a. A Case Study ; \ . . j v* 



b. Planning Classroom Activ.1*ies Which Foster Growth in the 
Development"! Arpas ' . 



V - 



Directions 
n 



-fit. Divide the audience into smjs^ll groups consisting. of a tea(;her, 
an aide, a tfferapist, a parfent* and an administrator (or any 
comb>ation of pepple that might mak^ up an educational team). . 

B. Each grotip should choose a facifitator to run the meeting and 
a recorder to do the writing. 

C. Each group should read and discuss the Case Stu^y . / : 

D. Based upon inforiSdtion from the Cas^ $t>udy , fill out both pages 
of the handout Planning Classroom Activities Which Foster Growth 
in the Developmenital Areas . This should be done with,lnbut from 
each team member.; . ^ , 



I 



I 



\ 



■ 7- 



V 




A / 



# . J" * ..■ ^ ' ■■ > 



I 



FRIO-, •. •. v. ..v:h■t^,^^ 'V.^^ • . ..-V. 
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A CASE STUDV 



NAME 
AGE. 



Rob 



5.4 



HANDICAPPING dNOITIONS^t'LanQiiaaP delay, some articulation difficulty, secondary 

behavior problems. 

' ENVIRONMENT/PLACEMENT; Lives' with both parents, attended a preschool for mild -.o 

'moderately delayed children, first. year in Albuquerque . 
A . Public Schools S.E.E.D Program. 



PR ESENT LEVELS OF PERFORMANCE 
DEVELOPMENTAL AREA: Pre-academic 



STRENGTHS 

A. , matches colors 

B. knows the names of four colors 
C- can cognt to 10 ^ 

0. can put together a 15 piece puzzle k 
E. can work independently for 15 minutes 



I 



NEEDS 



A. does not know source' of 20 
" actions ("What bounces?") 

B. cannot verbally sequence actions 
in a story 

C. cannot arrange shapes from smaller 
to larger 

♦ * 

D. cannot tell numbers that follow 
each other 



f 



DEVELOPMENTAL AREA: Communicat 



lOn 



STRENGTHS " . 

dfescriptive vocabulary Includes terms 
for the concepts of Sh||)e, size, color, 
texture and spatial relationship 



2. able to respond to al l.'.ldnguage\(emanas 
ip which he.;;f1)ias only to respond "to 

"information which is perceptual ly,i * ' 
salient (things you normally jfay at- 
tention to: shape, color, n^e etc.) 

3. able to respond to most bu^not all 
l.ingu£^e. -demands that require him to, 
focus selectively on the miterial i.e., 
1dent;ify<jng d'ifferences, attending to 
two charaMeri sties, naming "characteri$< 
tics and flections of objects, f ' 



NEEDS 

1^ unable to verbalize possible future 
events by using model.s (can, may,^ 
might, will, would, could) . ' 

2. unable to use language for problem 

solving (what wo»|ld bapp.en if ) 

..and reasoning ab6ut the relationship 
between objects and iftj«ints 



3. unable to re-tell story in a 
logical fashion * 



■ IT'-'' 

PM'yAL AREA ; Fli 



OiyiLOPMUffAL AREA: Fine Motor 
STRENGTHS 

1. can write name 

2. can color within l,ines',^ 

* 3. can cut with scissors * 
4. can build gate with blocks 



' NEEDS 

\ . 

1. cannot draw person with six parts 
Z. cannot copy simple Swords 



DEVELOPMENTAL AR EA- Gross Motor 

STRENGTHS 
1. can catch bounced ball 
^ 2. can cl imb ladder 
3. can swing leg's together 



NEED^' 

■ .. ' 

1. cannot jump with both feet together 

2. cannot skip • ' 

3. cannot jump backwards 



DEVELOPMENTAL AREA :. Behavior 

' Strengths ■ 

1. 'sharing toys (with verbal reminder 
from the teacher) is emerging 



NEEDS 

1. can be distracted in large ^roup 
activities 

2. verbally attacks adults^ when displeased ' 
has occasional tantrums 



PARENT CONCERNS : ■ I 

A. . Wants Rob to get along with other children. 

B. ^,./^e apprehensive abo,ut the Albuquerque Public Schools placement 

b([Uiause of so many children in the classroom. 

. ''^^ ^ • 

C. Parents want to lear/i techniques on how to handle Bob in public 
M. when he tantrums or abuses other children. 



'- OTHER THERAPEUTIC CONCERNS : " \ 

1. Has a lower than normal nystagmus (pui^il reaction to movement) 
response following vestibular stimulation- (rotation) . 

2. Has displayed calmer behavior fojlowifjg vfl^stibular stimu^ation. 
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' PLANNING CLaIsROOM ACTIVITIES WHICH 
FOSTER GROIItH IN THE DEVELOPMENTAL AREAS 



Read Case Study / ' 



■List's objectives that might apply to this child' s,. lEP? 



/ 



OBJECTIVE • ' . DEVELOPMENTAL AREA • / 

1- . . " Self-Hefp • 



2. 



Cognition 



3. .1 



Motor (Fi^ne &" Gross) 



4r 



-Speech & Language ^ 



5. 



' Social 

ft 
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List activities which woutd/be planned to achieve mastery on the abo\>fe mentioned 
objecllves'; Remember that/any.one activity can meet more than one objective. 
These activities should binef it all children in the class, handicapped and 
non-handicapped alike 



ACTIVITY 



What objectives might be met 
through this aetivity? 



2. 



4. 

























I 








■ • * * 


% 




5. 


















I- 




- : ..'7> 
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ue 



spoctol 
preschool 




"BANNING >0R INTEGRATION" ^.'^P^ 



PURPOSES!; 



To enable the staff from each school to vi:sualize where they 
see their individual program now and in the future regarding 
integration of young children _ 

To share common problems and future goals of a future / 
integration plan 

To share common problems and future goals of a future Integra- ^ 
ti on plan 

To brainstorm solutions and methods to overcome problems and 
achieve goals of integration ' 

To develop an integration f^n for the ne>^t twelve months, V - y^^ 
utilizing the conceptual map designll earlier in the day and ' 
the information learned from previous workshops 

To share the integration plans with other schools, staff and 
administrators who a re ..present 



RATIONALE: 

Successful integration must be carefully thought Quti It doesn't occurN 
without a step by step plan. Each program might have different goals and 
different steps toward the achievement of, those goals. Each school's plan 
will insure greater success if the involved staff first -believes in the 
concept. Set:ond, the staff must set goals and be committed to them, Third, 
the staff must be able to break down those goals into realistic steps and. \ 
direct themselves toward the achievement of them. 



* ^ 3601 Campus Blvd. NE 7 Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106 / 506/266-8811 Affiliate 
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olbuquerquo 
speclol 
pre$dh9ol 




AGENDA 



"RLANNING FOR INTEGRATION" 
Time: 3-4 hours 



15 minutes 
30-45 minutes 

15 minutes 



Arrival /Coffee 

An Integration Roadmap: ^ 

"Where are you going" ., v|i 

Share roadmaps with large group. " 

Identify common roadblocks and 
future goals among participants. 



, 10 minutes 



B R E A K 



20 minutes 



30-45 minutes 



60 minutes 



i 



Brainstorming: Solutions to a 
common roadblock. Brainstorming 
methods to achieve a common goal. 

Design a graphic charVJor the 
school year. Integration Planning 
(Hands-on). 

Share individual schools' planning 
chart for school year. 
Closing remarks. 
Discussion. 
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olbuquerque 
special 

prOSCh^ql - ' INTEGRATION ROADMAP ' ' 

Whey are you going? Are there detours o^T^is route? 

*' • " • . . . ■ 

Objective: Directional thinking Jnow and future) 



V Materials needed^ ' Large pieces of butcher paper, magic markers, tape. 



ACTIVi; 



PI ease, get together with your schom staff and/or area support people. ■ 
On your long piece of butcher paper, dt'aw your realistic view of integration 
l^ike a roadmap, indicating these suggested "sign pdsts": , 

^ ■ ' 

- Where is integration today ih your school 7 

- Fill in whel^J^,ou want integration to go , ^ 

- Show the good places ' 

- Draw the bumpy spots * 

- Draw in the barriers or roadblocks ^ , 

- Are there detours on this route . . * ' * 

- How will your school get there? What type of transportation? 

- What is the mileage from here and there? 

Remember to let yourselves feel free ancl creative with your roadmap - 
it may be traveled by many - - - ,. , 

■ ' '■ I' • . 

- Have Fun!!!!! 




3S01 Campus Blvd. NE / Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106 / 505 f266-881 1 Affiliate 

ejIc - ; . ' , • • • 



Qlboquerque 
specfol 

preSChOQl- * controlled BRAINSTORMING : 




Materials needed ; Butcher pap^r or largfe chalkboard, magic marker/chak • 



I 



- RULES 

1. Give a strict subject definition - 10 solutions to 
a barrier (roadblock) to integration common to the 
group of participants. . ' ' , - 

2. Identify methods to achieve an integration goal common 
to the group. . " " - 

3. Establish a time liliiit fdr- brainstorming - (2-3 min.). 

4. Piggybacking is encouraged, (define) one person use^ 
the idea of another to come up wjtti a pew Idea. 

5. Quantity is valued* over quality. 

6. No negative feedback is allowed. 

7. NS positive feedback is^^allowed. 

8. Craziness is encouraged. . ' . . - " ^ 

9. No explaoations during the brainstorming session - reserve 
time for explanations later. > . . , 

10. Prov<ide some visual feedback to the group .(chalkKoard, over- 
/ ^ head, etc. ). \ . , 

' . ' - , • » • 




3S01 bampua Blvd. N£ / ^buqU«rque, N«w M0xio6 67106 / 506/ '266-8611 Afflll«t« 



. , INTEGRATION PLAN 

Develop an Integration plan for the next 12 nion.tl\?. The purpose is to. 
identify A^pa (objectives) and a time schedule for making integra 
tiOn a suSess through planning. Use the "roadmap" designed Earlier in 
the workshop to Identify objectives. . S 

Objectives should be written'in chronological and sequencial order* 
There may be several sequences of objectives.' 

Indicate a timeline for implementing each objective or, 

Identify goals based on the short term objectives. 



Example : 
September 
* Oct. -Jan. 
February 



Identify staff members interested' in Qeveloping 
an Integration class 

^leet weekly for*"l hour to develop criteria for 
placement, currlculums, philosophy. 

Present curriculum, etc., tp Board of Directors/ 
P^jjnclpal for approval. . ^ 
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DI RECTIONS - 
INTEGRATION PLAN 19r- - 19- 



School Name 



Objectives/Timeline 



Objec=t1ves/Time1 ines 



Objectives/ Time line 



Goa1(s)/TTme11ne 



/■ 



% 



^ 



o 
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^ APPENDIX K 

ietter frbm: Dr. Placido GarciaT Dlregtprr L«9H«ia*4i\^S^^^ 
1^ Education . Study CQrrani t|&e (i-^^^^^^ 

Developmental Disabilities Ad Hoc Committee 

Agenda of Legislative Education Study Commijttee.(LESC) « 
Meeting, September 27, 1984 r ■ 

Report on 1983 House Joint Memorial 16: Preschool , 
Develdpmentally Disabled ■ ' .' 

House sJoint Memorial 16 (1983) 

A Study of Mainstreaming Options for Developmental ly Disabled 
PreschMlfrs in New Mexico 
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L-tGISLATIVE EDUCATION STUDY O 



MITTEE.'-il^?::;#^'''^ 



STATE OF NEW MEXICO * 
201 STATE CAPITOU 
SANTA FE. NEW MEXIC£^87503 



Tel: (505) 9^4-9591 



J. PiKldo Qaroia, Jr., Ph.b. 



I 



February 1, ' 

Ms. Deborah McCue 
State Outreach Coordinator 
Albuquerque Special Pre-school 
3501 Carf\pus BivdM N.E* 
Albuquerque^ NM 87106 * 

Dear Ms* McCue: 



\ I Rtpr«i«nt#tiy4 8«mutl Vl9l^ CKtlrniiif) 

\ StnMor Tliiiothy Jtnninni, Vlq«^n«irit^h 

LRi0r»i»riUtlvf Ro^art B. Cirn ^ . 'i 

\Sf nato^ <Jhri$tin« A, Ooi>iithor|M r ' . * 

RiprtMrmttfva Jim t. $onialf * . 

Sanatyi' Loit R; Halt; . - . " ••■ % :•. • 

Rfp;4Wativa RtlpW p, H^rtmki) • ' 5 . • . * ' 4 

^ ' RailrtMptativa Rlchar^; J, K!ofi|ipfi; JrJ 

Sfnator^John L, Morrow - /''t 

: JI#pfiii#V>tativi MAifray, Ryai| ■ , .."^ V::"- • 
o *•'-,' ■ ■ ■ . ".' . ■;• " ■. * 

^ '"0 . ' » V. - - ... / • .. •) >•'•■.■ ■■ 

Adyjiory Mimb«r: V' 

R#prai«ntat|y.ii'vM. Mli^y- W<i.6o|f#/- v'^^^^^ • 



■J. 



In response to House Joint Memorial 16 of 1983, tl^e J.egislatlvftHf ducati&^ 
Committee (LESC) is in the process of studying, th<i feasibility piiloweriA^^^^ 
minimum age for publi<fichool attendance to include thrifee^ni^^'fpu [j^l 
developmentally disabled children or those children in 4anger^^^ 
disabilities. . / 



In response to your* letter of January 30, 1981f, let m0/indlcate* interest ot tHe \ 
LESC in your assistance of the research process by^ififbvldji^^res^ardh jiri^ : ' 
other appropriate information relative to HJM 16..rAs y^*:tpdic^^^^ y^lf^i^ttwA 
your assistance does not imply LESCf endorsement -61 ydur tptia|^:butr^a^ 
nor would it require state funding now or in the f.vJtyre. ; :^ * ^ 



Sincerely, 




t'lacido Garcia, 3r. 




■■.■\ : 



'4'- -'J^;.. ''?>' 



■V '»■ 
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• -^tjEYBtpPMENT/ii /VD HOG COMMITTEE 



A- 



■ ■.■•X 



MSi* Ton! Martorellt, Director ' r' •/ ' 
' ecivern6r's Of li^e of Chil^l^en an^ Yiuiih 



Phone ;S27-3Q0p| 



Dl>Ajldpmeritai bi$al?llitles Bureau, BHSD 
/i 'Santa Fo, N.M. . 87504 ■ '■^■\- ' ' 



Ms. Esther mi\^T\<!ieti msir\c\:^Qor6it{^\oT 
District Diaghoatic Cervter ■ • 
Albuquerque Public SchooUv^;.'. ') I 

r 6300. Clair montc N.E. ;>' 
AlbMquerqu^, n:m. ' 87110 . " ' ^ 
Phone' ■883^^11 6" ■• : * ■' ■■■ -<.;;>' ^ ' 



MpEleanot^ <!^ii|iy, Director ^ 
.Adrr>|^i^tratrve Services Division 

• V Miiirnan , Services Bepartiment 

; ^: .Santa F«,/fl.MJ „a7503 ' -v. ■ 

* Phone 827-4Q77 . " ' ■ 

Mrv^lie butierrez, Director 
"SpeCttil Efduc^itlqn Uriit ' 
St^;* DepartrVieht ot^filucatiojv 
l^one 427,^741 



Ms. Patty .«<^rd ; [; 
2903 Westwinti ' 
tais Cruces^ N.A/I. 8809!5' 
Phone 5231^.5191 ■ K 

Ms. Cecelia 3eloHe > , 
School for Me ? ' 
Tiqhatchi, N^M 87l25 



Ms. MarilVh Price 
^ Early (^hildhobd ConsortiUrti 
V30& jflldhmend, $iEv . . 

Albuquei^uef f^.MV 8710^ 
, Phbine 873-0600 ' ? . 



Ms. Meave Stephens-Domindluez 
?>I2 70thi N.VI^^ ^ * 
Ajbuquerque, N,M* 87120 
^ •Phpne $31^523 



: Mfv Jirii. Jadkson^ ixecutiv^^ Director 

: ' Protection and Ad vijcj^cy Systiin 
< iiO 2nd Si^f H.yft* ' • . ' ' 



Dp. 3udy Yaufehan- ' 
NNM Rehabilitation Centei : 
JOO Friednian • - •.. ' ' 
Us Vega^, NM r 87701 ■ , . - 

. Ms, Dfbbbi^ *^cOrew> OTR 
THe Rehajt)iUtati<^n Center/ Inc. 
1023 Stanfordt Dr-i^ME < 

. Albiiquerque<;NM 87-1 06i 
Phori4;"255-55pr-; ■ .J -l \ 'r: 

Ms. peborisJi A. McGue v ' 
AUnii^uerque Special- Preschool 
350:1 Campus Blyd*, Ni^ ; : 
Albijquerqu^, NM ,,J7l06 / ■ 



... ;'')EJey^lop.!i# ^Plahn|/ig-:0<iuncil'' -l 



.■•li.-- 
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LEGISLATIVE EDUCATION STUDY COMMITTEE 



STATE OF NEW MEXICO 
201 STATE CAPITOL 
SANTA FE.NEW MEXIQO 87503 
Tel; (505) 984-9591 



i. natldo Oarpla; Jr., Ph.D. 
DIrutor 



Tentative Agenda 
September 27 and 28, 19S« 

Room 323 
* State Capitol Building 
; Santa Fje, New Mexico 



ll0prtt«fit«tivt SamutI Vigil, Ch«rrm«n 
Stnator Timtthy Jfnnlngi, Viea«Chplrm«n 
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Approval of Agenda ' ' ' 
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. 2. Pupil Transportation -itr.Loshbough 

3. Public faw 9»-lM, State Plan AppUcation - Dr. Simpson, Mr. Morian- 
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Vocational Correctional Education - Ms. Valdez, Mr. Johnson 
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9. 
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Teacher Prej^ration Programs - Dr. Rindone, Dr. Colton 
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Dr. Rindone, Dr. Sandoval, Ms. De La Pena 
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,.;:'a*^ ,. Other * ■ • ■ ■■ 
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14. vmdjournmertt - ^ '1 .* , ^ ^ 
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Bill Simpson [1^ 
HJM 16 (1983): Preschool Developmentally Disabled Children 





Summary 

* This study finds substantial justlf i<lation-»*b9th humanitarian and economies 
instituting services through public schools for developmentally disabled three and^ 
four year olds. An estimated 1#000 three and four year olds would beisligible for[ 
service; tewer than a third of these children currently are receiving assistance / 
(frequently a^ an incomplete l^vel) arfti services are unevenly available across the 
state* : ^ ■ ^ • • 

The Legislative Education Study Committee's Ad Hoc Committee to Study Preschool 
Oeveiopimental Disabilities requests that the LESC sponsor legislation to lower 
the age of eligibility for special education and ancillary services through public 
schools to three year« of age for developmentally disabled children. 

FoJr options are posed for funding services t(o jdeVelopmentally disabled three and 
four year olds. 

■/V ■ ■ • • - 

Option I (developed and recommended, by th^iAd Hoc Committee) is to fund scrviieS; 
at one FTE per child at a rdte of D-level Basli: Support plus Ancillary Services: 
currently equal to $9,3^5 pet' child. A three yeaf ()tjase-in period is recommended, 
requiring a first-ytfar allocation of $3.7 million, a|6cond-year Id location of $6.5" 
million, and a third-year (full operation) allOcatlo#^f $9.3 million.' 

\ potion 2 is to fund using the above formula factori^and phase«in, bu^t one-half 
PTE per chilcj: a cost less than $5,000 per child atfluU operation. 

if ^ Gption J ls to fund allocation independent of the . 

public school funding formula. » ' • 

Option 4 is to make Pt 9^-1 «f 2 State Pla)i and statutory changes, but delay ^tate 

* appropriation until federal fuhds flow to preschool services. | - 



Option 5 is to 'study further the methods for impleijjgnting services. 



Report on 1983 House 3oint Memorial 16: 
*■ Study o< Preschool Oevdopmenta^y Pi^^bled Children 

' o • . - ■ ■ * 

Housqf.foint '•lemorial 16 of the 19S3 legislative session directed the Legislative 
Education Study Committee (LESC) to study the needs of prescjjiool deveiopmentaily 
disabled children, and in 'particular, "the feasibility of lowering the minimum age 
for put^iic schools to include three and four year olds who are deveiopmentaily . 
tlisabjed oc at risk of devSRopmental disabilities in the public schools..." ... 

Initial data on needs of these children were gathered during the 1983 interim and 
in September, 1983, the LESC heard testimony from parents* and professionals 
rog-arding the merits of early intervention for deveiopmentaily disabled children. 
Ar the request of the LESC, an ad hoc committee was formed to continue work on 
I'h is topic and the study was carried over into the 198* interim. 

The Ad Hoc ComrnJ||fe3, membership of which is shown in Table 1, hats assembled » 
information and haBfiet regularly during the past year. Part 1 of th4 present 
report represents trre research and recommendalions of the Committed. Part II, 
preparod without the Ad Hoc Committee's review, provides some .additional informa- 
tion and options for LFSC consi^Jration. 



\ 



Table 1 

(983 HaM 16 Ad Hoc Committee M<e^bership 



Name 




Ms? 
Ms. 
Ms. 
Ms. 
Ms. 
Mr. 
Ms. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Ms. 
Ms. 
Ms, 
Ms. 
Ms. 
Ms. 
Mr. 
Drt 



on)n^vcango ^ 
Cecelia Belone' 
Betty Brewer 
Marie Fritz 
Eleanor Gollay 
Elie Gutierrez 
Patty Ikard 
jini 3ackson 
Louis Landry 
Esther Mailander 
Tom Martorelli 
Deborah McCue 
Debbie McGrcw 
Marilyn Price 

Meave Stephens-Dominguez 
Kermit Stuve 
Judith Vaughcin 



/ 



Location 

Algodones^ 
Tohatchi ^ 
Albuquerque 
Santa Fe . ^ 
Santa Fe 
Santa Fe 
Las Cmjces 
Albuquebquci : 
Santa Fe 
Albuquerque 
Saitllk Fe 
Albuquerque 
Albuquertque 
Albuqt/erque 
Albuquerque 
Albuquerque 
Las Vegas 



RepresentinR 



Parents J 
^clijol for Me 
Parents . • - 

Developmental Disabilities Planning Council 

Human Services Department 

State Department of Education 

Parents ^ ',.'^l;.:v^',.;;...--:-;.. 

Protection & Advocacy System : 

Health & Environment Department ! ■ ^ ' 

Albuquerque Public Schools . 

Governor's Office of Children & outh 

Albuquerque Special Preschool • 

The Rehabilitation Center 

Early Childhood Consortium 

Programs for Children ^ 

Association for Retarded Citizens of New Mexico 

Northern New Mexico Rehabilitation Center 



I. Recomm«r|dation9 of th« Ad Hoc Committee 

# ■ ■ ■ 

The Ad Hoc Commltteie requests that the'LESC sponsor legislation to lower the 
afte of adnplsaion to special education in. the public sch0Qtr> tojhree years of age 
f or. cievelopn'ient?Uly disabled chiidr<sn . (2Z"8«3 NM5A 1973 defines the lovler limit 
.of. eligibility at five years of age.) 1/ .. ' 

) 

Developmentially Disabled Children ,^ 



I 



The population eligib'.e for the proposed services would be three and four year old 
, chiidren categorized as developmentaliy disabled according to the prograrn standards 
lof the New Mexico Health and Environment Department.^ A developmental 
(diGability is a severe chronic disability which usually becomes apparent during 
Iphildhdod and resuits in substantial functional limitations in three or more areas 
bf behavior: self care, listening, speatsing and other self-expression, learning, 
mobility, self-direction, and (for older persons) capacity for independent living 
.and economic self-sufficiency.* * ^ * # ' ' ~ 

* -, ■ ' ■* 

Examples of developmentaliy disabled children include, thosie who are mentally 
retarded, severely physically impaired, oc. have sensory-perceptual impairments.^ 
iMost of these impairments ard detectable by the time a child reaches.three or 
four years of age. When the child-find activities currently funded through state 
appropriations and soon to be supplemented by PL 9'^-l<^2 funding are In full opera- 
tion, New Mexica^vili have a statewide mechanism f6r identifying potentially- , 
developmentally-deliayed children. 

The program addressed in the present request includes diagnostic testing of poten-. 
tially-delayed children in order to separate out those whose delays reflect actual 
developmental disability and who would therefore Be eligible for the proposed " 
services. Consequently, in combination with the existing child-find program, the 
proposed funds should result in a virtually complete system fbr identifying all. New 
Mejcieo children who need services, making those siervices available (for three and 
four year gids), and monitor^ig the progress of those whose families choose to 
access theiprvices. | 

Early^ Intervention: BeneJEicial and Cost~E£fective 

The Ad Hoc Committee hc% reviewed research .evidence on the effectiveness of 
services for preschool developmentaliy disabled children and has concluded that 
there is a convincing picture of benefit to the children and their families and 
ibng-terrh cost savings to society. The New Mexico Developmental Disabilities - 
Planning Council's 1983 report, The ^ariy Years: A Plan for t^^^ylLAlexico's Develop- 
mentally Disabled Children , conclude^: 

, "...1) the earlier intervention is begun, the greater the ^velopmental 
gains; 2) early intervention decreases the likelihood that chiidren or ' 
adults, will be institutionalized or be dependent on costly special services; 
3) \J|e Va^e of long term benefits outweighs costs of early intervention' 
by ch.margin of af least two to one." (p. Sl 




The evidence of effectiveness of preschool services has been assembled during a 
period spanning the early 1960*8 to the present, under the guidance of such well- 
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known educators, psychdlogists, and other professionals as Samuel Kirk, Benjatnir\ 
Bloom, 3. McV. Hunt, Merle Karnes, Urle Bronfenbrenner, and Irving U^ar. In 
briefs the evUJence.coniirms that services have more impact on a preschool diUd 
ti^an they have when the child is older and that a chijd who receives sarviCieias a 
preschooler will require less (and often no) service during later scjiQol years. 

The.long-term cost savings for society have been demonstrated in Vpsilanti, 
Michigan's Perry Preschool Project, during the late 197*0's, and in more recent ] 
evaluations conducted in other partt-of the nation.^ These studies reveal that the > 
costs of providing preschool services are largely balanced by the reductions in 
special education required by these children during their later school years. And, 
additional savings for society are realized by the facts that children receiving 
early intervention have higher projected lifetime earnings than children without 
the intervention and their parents are freed to increase their own earnings. 

In Colorado, developmental ly disabled children^ceiving preschool services through 
.the public school system were found to have "required fewer special education 
services when they reached elenrwuitary S|:hool and ultimately cost the school 
district less money than if they had not received preschool special education".'* 

Evidence of effectiveness of early intervention also is available within New Mexico. 
A third-party evaluation of state-supported services^for. children-^ concludes that 
"early and intensive intervention can head off more severe problems which are 
more Mostly and more difficult to deal with ... there Is a clearly perceived need..j 
/for intervention at the earliest possible age to assure maximum impact .,." (pp. 

38-40), ' - • . 

\ ■ . _ . • 

two case summaries^ provided by current preschool personnel, illustrate the impact- 
of early intervention upon developmental ly disabled New Mexico children: 

3ody is a preschool child with developmental delay due to hydroceph^us. 
He has been treated with a shunt procedure to resolve medical proble)^s 
and after six months in a northern New Mexico preschool program he 
is now only a few months delayed in speech and is "on target" in fine 
and gross motor skills. 3ody is riow expected to function in a standard 
classroom by age five, thereby avoiding the need for special education 
services during his school years. 

3ulie Is a five year old New Mexico girl whose severe developmental ^ 
delay was caused by Herpes infection at birth. Prior to enrollment in, 
a preschool she showed little response to people. She would cry for 
extended periods without apparent reaSqn, Efforts to reach her. through 
. individual speech and occiipational therapy were frustrated by her lack 
of attention span.,. After three months in the preschool program she 
now reacts with ar|ectipn to staff members, plays with a toy for several 
minutes at a time, gabbles &nd speaks meaningful words. Early, system- 
atic attention throi^K the preschool program has greatly changed the 
course of her devel<^ment. , 

Overall, then, there is widespread evidence thafprescho^hcducational services 
f^r developmentally disabled children operate as preventive treatment and are . 
justified on both humanitar tail and economic grounds; I. 



Public School?: The Bekt Location for Services 



For several reasons, the public school system appears to be the best location for. 
coordinating services to deveiopmentally disabkd three and four yiear olds. First, 
'the public school system is the most widespread age'ht available,re^ching into 
every connmunity. Second, public schools usualiy function as conowViunity centers. - 
Citizens are famili^ with the schools and therefore less reticent to contact school, 
personnel xhan the personnel of other agencies. Third, especially when the PL 9^- 
l ^2 funded regional center cooperatives are in place the schools will be an efficient 
location lOr accr^ising serv'ces. Fourth, .the treatments needed by these three and 
four year olds are to'*^ large extent experiential in nature, stressing behavioral » 
interactions with the^children-and with their pare^. * 

Not ail services will necessarily be provided In scnopl facilities. Many service - , 
contacts will be made in homes and in some cases service may be contracted to 
other agencies, including those which currently provide therapy. But for the above 
reasons the public schools appear convincingly to be the most effective and efficient 
focal point for assembling and operating preschool pcpgrams. 

DeUvery of Service: Adminiitrativd Alternatives ' ' 

The plan devised by the Ad Hoc Committee for administering the proposed services 
involves the current state educational slRjicture, aided by a new advisory board, 
overseeing services provided by local education agencies (LEAs) according'to one 
of two alternative arrangements. ^ 

An early childhood/developmental disabilities unit should be created within the 
State Oepfu-trnent of Education (SDE). Duties of this unit would include program 
approval, developing and monitoring program standards and guidelines, providing 
training and technical assistance to local eltucatlon agencies, planning for current • 
and projected needs, and promoting Interagency coordination of services. This ' 
unit would have the responsibility of ensuring that funds allocated to the LEA arq 
used for appropriate services and that those services are available to all children 

who are eligible for the program. 

* ■ ■ •■ 

An advisory t)0ard should be created by the State Board of Education to provide 
guidance in developing appropriate services for the pre-school deveiopmentally 
disabled children, which Is an especially Im^rtant role during the phase-in of 
younger children to public schools. (Under Alternative B, below, the advisory 
board also would review and advise alternative strategies when the local school 
district does not exercise its option to provide services for the pre-school develop- 
mfetally dlsabled'children.) Th? advisory board should be composed exclusively of 
equal membership from providers and consumers. Providers ar(| defined as any , 
Individual involved with providing services to pre-school deveiopmentally 'disabled 
children. Consumers are defined as parents dl the eligible population. 

The two alternatives foir delivering services arthe local level are Illustrated In 
Figure 1. One of these alternatives should be chosen by the State Bdard of Education 
as the method for operationallzlng the proposed program. Under Alternative A , 
the local education agency (LEA) has the responsibility to provide services with 
the following conditions and exceptions: ^ 



2. 



1, the LEA may join (an)other LEA(s) to form a consortium (PL 94-^^2 Regional 
Center Cooperatives may b6 used) to ensure a sufficient number of children 
for cost~ef ficient program operatii$n; or 

the LEA may choose to provide sonoe or alJ "necessary services through con- " 
tracts or grant awards to^,private agencies and individuaisj or 

3. the LEA may chpose not to exercise its option to provide some or all of the 
needed services, in which case the LEA shall notify the SDE of its intent in 
• writing no later th^n January 30 of the preceding sch-jol year. In such case, 
the SDE shall have the adthority to contract directly with (a) local providar(s) 
to supply necessary services for the eligible population. 

* ■ . - ' ' * 

Under Alternative B thelEA haft the responsibility to provide services for the 
eligible population. The LEA may join (an)other LEA(s) to form a consortium 
(including a PL ^-^2 cooperative) to ensure a sufficient number of ^hllJren for 
efficient operation. The L^A may chooSe'to provide some or all necessary services 
through contracts or gi ant awards to private agencies and individuals. 

Thus, the major difference between these alternatives is that under Alternative A 
the LEA can provide services, form consortia to provide services, contract services, 
or opt not to provide services. Upon the LEA eletting not to provide services, the 
SDE is responsible to contract for services with varjous providers based on comDeti-» 
tive awards. Under Alternative 6 the LEA has the optionHtfa provide <i>rvir*>«^ ■ 
form consortia to provide services, cbntra«t services, but ultimately irresponsible 
for providing services to the eligible population. Again, only one of these alterna- 
•tives actually would be operationalized, ' 

DeUvery ol Service: a Locally-Tailored Model . 

It is envisioned by the Ad Hoc Commuttee that the actual services provided to 
individual children will var-y depending upon the needs of each child and the facili- 
ties available. The Committee endorses a flexible home-based/center-based model 
which emphasize? the use of itinerant educational staff members and one-to-one, 
assistance for many chilclren, especially those with medical or phyjWSlntwiitations 
which preclude attendance at a center, and, the availability of center-based programs 
where that is a feasible and more-productlye option. . • * ' 

More-specific program models will be adopted which provide adequate services / 
•tot the eligible population in ways which ensure that each child will be placed in a ' 
least restrictive environment. Specific parent involvement criteria are to be 
developed to en^jure an active role in the development and delivery of services for » 
each pre-|jchool developmental ly disabled child. » '\ ' 

' ' ' ** \ 

The services to be included in this program are evaluating and diagnosing particular 
needs» providing the children with learning experiences that develop their cognitive 
and social skills, arranging or Rfoviding speech, physical, and occupational therapies, 
and helping family members to work with tJ^eir children. 



PICiUUH I 

ALTliRN A f IVES I OR ADMINISTiiKING HRliSCHOOt DEVELOPMUNTAt niSAmUIIfiS SERVICES 



Alternativii A 



AlicTQadve 



State Board 
of IZducdtion 



"Advisory 
•Board 



I 



SDE 

Program Approval 



LEA or 
Ccnsprtiurn 



\ 



^ Private 
Proyidfcr(s) 



J*. 



^Private Provider(s) 
^ via > 
Competitive Bids 



Stfite Board 
o( Education 
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LEA or. 
Consortium 



Private 
Provider (s^ 
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Advii»ory 




Board 
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, * • • • • • . 

DeUv«V of S<^ice. Mandated A^ailatmty with Valuijtary P^^^ 

' U -.s tno recc..mondatio.o£ th. Ad Hoc fcbmmittee-that avaiUbilltrot 
1,'ervices be ^.-..ia.ed tHrough aU 

publii^'schocMls. • * 

A - . . • ' ■ •' . 

Agency Responsibiiiiies ^ . 

l^jhiUJren bir .h through two. years of age, the f° "^^^''^^^^^^ three 

iuclin^n w4hever of the preceding alternatives is implemented. ^_ ' 
■.,t >s recomo,?ndecrby th* Xd Hoc Committee that the proposetf^^^^^ 

under contract with HED. 

The Number of Chadren Nc«<ling Assistance 

The Ad Ho'oCommitiee has reviewed various data «"^erning the numb^rof N^^^^ 
Mexico chUdren who should be eligible for the proposed services and the level of 
service Currently available. N. • » 

total number otchUdren who would •>« «P«' ".^^w^l t ^^0^^°^ 
.services as three and four ° "i'- ^"""K ''//^Sf^ir^^^^^^^^ 
three >ear olds plus ,pproximatoly 550 therefore ' 

in New Mexico. Assumine 95% »« t Jdlslbte ass stance 

■ ^orbdirp^rn^rcoun^uK^-^^^^^^^^ 

the year ?.0')Q. • . . 



. TABL£2 • 
U5TTMAT!ip NUMBER OF ELIQroLE CHILDREN ' ^ 

* , • . ' E st'imatgd Numbc^r Develcpmentally Di«abl': ^d 
Eligible Among 3 > > Year Olds 

Year Live Births Live Birth During a Given Year^ 



15:^0 26,589 ' . 532 ' . 1,010 

•19.^1 ♦ U6,565 531 " 1,010 

19^2 ' ?7,.630» ' '553 . l.G^g c 

1983 27-^,508 . 550 • ^ i,0^5 

U Twice the number eligible (2%) In a given birth cohort, reduced to 95Vf) to ' 
' account for incorn|5lete identification. 

Source: Live birth data from the Vital Statistics Bureau, Health Services . 
Division, f^ED f . - 

« • LESC 

\ 9/27/8^ 

Table 3 displays the number of births during 1983 by health district and by ccunty.; 
The estinnated number of developmentally disabled child|en among these births is 
also shown* calculated at a two percent rate. 

g number of developmentally disabled preschoolers curr^ently receiving service ' 
ugh theb'Health and^Environment Department is monitored by the Co-Op 
, em of that agency. Table ^ presents this Information as of June, iSS^. Note 
that the data in Table il represent children l^rth to five years of age, not just 
three and four year olds. The total of 7U children currently being served 
represents some served through the Develoomental Disabilities Bureau plus some 
served through other offices. .table 5 divided the numbers tit children currently' 
being served into age cohorts, revealing that three year olds and four year olds 
constitute 57% of the preschool children receiving service. JTaking 57% of 71 & 
children in Table it can be estimated that about ^00 developmental ly disabled 
three and fou r year olds currently are being served , just over'a third of. the . 
est;mated 1,050 detectable and in need of service 

Furthermore, the Developmental Dii&bilities Bureau indicajp* tteat many of the 
children currently being served are not receiving all the assistance they need, in 
some instances, children included in Ttoje ^ are receiving only a small part of the 
help they require. Thus, the current level of service for developmentally disal^led 
three and four year olds probably is less than a third of the level of need for 
service. ' - V. 

The 1983 rcpo^ of the Developmental Disabilities Planning Council (See 
Relerence 2) estimates that the unmet need for service is three times^thai of the 
current level of service. In addition, that report indicates that the current level 
of service is very uneven across the state. Although in a few dounties many 6f 
the oreschool children needing services are receiving them,'in.a large number of 
counties (18 in the 1983 data) none of the'developmientally disabled children 
need^g service are receiving any help through a formal prognam. 
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■ ^ ■ ' ■ ■ TABLE 3 ' ■ 
NUMBER OF tlVE BIRTHS ^ COU^^TY DURING I3«3f AND EStlMATED NUMBER 

OF D&&OPMENTALLY DISABLED 

■ Numb^bf 

County Live Births . 



• ; Health 

* 

f ^i;Strirt- 



..I 



III 



IV 



VI 



.VII 



Estimated Number of 
Developmt^ntallv Disabled 



Cibola 
McKinley 
San luan 

Ccrtiax, ^ 
Los Alamos 
Mora'/, . 
KTo Arriba 
San Miguel 
Santa Fe 
Taos 

Bernalillo 
Sandoval) 
Torr^nceJ 
Valencia 

Curry 

DeBaca 

GCiadaliipe 

Harding 

Quay 

Roosevelt" 
' Union^ 

It 

Catron^ 
Grant F' 
Hidalgo 
*Luna 




Dona Ana 
.Sierra 
Socorro 



,1.173] 
"1,0191 
1.596 > 

l.l63j 
128> 

zm 



\ 



90 



71 



184 



32 



19 



103 



51 



350 



STATE TOTALS 

Sourcjc: Vital Statistics Bureau, Health Services Division, HEO. 
Note: Because of th- small nutnb^rs involved in some c?'J"^J«s_\estim^ajesj^ the 



Note: because Ol inn snuui numw^ia ...Tw.Ts.- ... --...^ ,7 . , u.. 

number of do'^ilcpmentally cJiSa>ttrH children have l^cn listed only by 
diStrint^ f . • • 



r: 

10^ »87 



LESC 
9/27/8» 



. . ■ TABLE,*' ■ ■■■ * . ■ ' •• • * 

REPORT OF EARLY CHILDHOOD SERVICES FOR DEVELOPMENT ALLY OrSABLED 
: ; Nuitfber of Children (Birth W 3 Ye^^ f t • 

^ : :' ^ and NMfnber on Waiting- Lilt ' 



District 



Commiinit.Y 



Funded 

^i- DO 
Biirenu, 



Total Served 

Through 
HED Agencies 
All Funds^ 



.Total 
III' 



129 



153 



A15q. Sp. Preschool ^ iJS 

ARC of A^toq. .. - 0 

Esperarlza ^ 66 

(5c 3 ,50 

Rehab; Center ^ 21 

Resource Center, . '16 

Southern Pueblos 12 
LaVidadft;. *. ■ 

Valehieia 20 
Southwest Communica- 
tion ■ '25 



38 
1 

5^* 
46 
28 
16 
25 

22 

25* 



Total 
IV 
V 
VI 



248 



15J 



ENMRSH 
SWSH 



11 



37 



ARC of Carlsbad 5 
Tobosa DTC .16 
Zia Therapy ' ~ 28 

Southern New Mexico 
Rehab 




Total 



VII 



49 



11 



116 



Tresco, Inc. 



23 



17 



Total Ail Districts 



579 



718 



Identified 
As Waiting 
For Eariy 
Childhoof? . 
Services;^ 















I.' 


■ MASH . 


37 




> -61, . 


.. ' •43 






• - 45 


*'\ \ < 


48 




Tc*al 


• > 


S2 - 




109 


'^3 


II 


Con Ci,t DO ' ■ 


U ■ 










Las Cumbres 


35 




• 47 '•■ . 


26 




New Vistas " 


63 


\ 


.•• 63 ■' 


• . 30 




ARC of faoi Co. 


20 • 




\ *^17 .. 


6 


■ * 


Northern New Mexico 












■ ^ . ■ Rehab Center 






' . 20 ■ ^ 





^0 



43 

41 

24 
1 
4 



TIT 



2 



•a 
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329 



Source: Developmeatal Disabilities Bureau, Health and Environment^partment, Septei-bber, 

Notes: l". Number of contracted early childhood placements for FY73. 

Data Source: Co-op June* 1984 History file and agency repj)rts. Includes client; 
enrollep in early childhood components. Where Funded Column is more than 
Served column, this usually reflects delay in entering client into Co-Gji system. 
Oata Source: Co^p March, 1984 history t\ie. Children dotumented ^s waitinf» 
to be enrolled in early childhood components. > ■ . 
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N.IJMBHR bF GHifLDREN CURRENTtY SERVED BY AGE 



Health .. 
District' 

I 



III 



IV 
• V 
VI 



t 

■vir 



- Cbmniurrity ^ • 
• Agency " ;. 

(^oyote Canycn 

PMS , 

" ■ . « • 
s r • 

Qen Cit DD 
' Las Ciimbrea 
NeV Vistas ' 
ARC of Taos Co. 

Albq. Sp. Pre. 
ARC of Albq. 
Esjieranza 
PB (Sc 3 

Rehab, Center 
Resource Ctr. 
Southern Pue. 
La Vida de Val. 
Southwest Comm. 

ENMRSH 

5WSH 

ARC of Carlsbad 
Tobosa DtC. 
2ia Therapiy 

Tresco, Inc. 



I Yr. 

Bir»h > 1 Yr. Olds 

0 ■ 0 
3 13 
3 ' , 6 

* 0 1 

It . 3 

10 .13 

1 t^ 

■ It 8 

^ 0 . 0, 

6 . : Id 

' ' 10 

0 5 
•' • 0 ' 0 

1 5 
3 ' 3 

2 • . y 

0 , 0 

; J* ' 9 

0 8 

0 . • • .2 

1 ' 3 

,^ -JL 

\(y 109 



2 Yr. 

Olds 

0 
12 
10 

• ■ 3 . 
- 7 

:• 16 

'■■ ■2:- 

' ■-• 0 

15 

• 8 
5 

■M 
2 
.6 



6 

- 1 
11 



3 Yr. V ^ Yr. 



Olds 
0 

22 

0 
I^ 
' 17- 
• 3 

. ' S 
1 
9 
12 
10 
3 
11 
6 

.■■ . .■ 3 
■'"17 

6 

1 

18 



185 



\01 



0 
11 

IS ■ 
7 

16 

0 

12 
S. 
9 
6 



•18 

,3 
8 

13 

11 
19? 



-I 



Total 



. 0 
61 
'•8 

6 
J»7 

•63 

3S 

- 1 ' 

'A 

4b 

23 

16 

^5 

22 

25 

.ii 

57 

2^: 

12 

17. 



663 



Total AU D^j^ttiets : ^ ^ = = _ 

Source: Developmental Disabilities Bureai^ Health and Enyironment Department, Septeniborj 

■• • .• . "- ..- • -. , ..- . ... ' ■ 

Ngte: total is less than that in Table «^ because Northern New MexicQsftehabilitation Qertter and 
Southern New Mexico- Reliabilitation Centw are not ihcluded in Ta^^^ 

■; • ■• . ■,. ■ ■ ■■ ■ . - ■ ,. . 9/'27/S'»- 
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Requested Funding 



" 7 \ ■ ' 

The kd Hog Committee re.quesfts that the.propoaed services^ior deyeloprnentaily 
disabled pr^^scl^ool children be fundWJ^y an appropriation in^ddition to. that made \ 
for current public.sciiooi children, recognising that (1) th6 services are for tirrec. 
and four year olds hot pries^ntiy covered by public school funding and (2) the savings* 
froof^barly intervention with these children Will not begin to be realized until they" 
are well intQ their later school years* . " - 

The IZr/mnittec requerts that state support of this program be calculated as equal • 
to O-Lcvei Special .^ducatiot>'plus Ancillary Services , as Ul4jstrated beiow. It is % 
likely that a phase-In period 'Vi^l be necessary,' because of the current shortage'of 
qualified personnel and the titrie requ'ired to implement fully the child-find and 
servfce systems associated with this program. 
• , .. » 

^Tne fully-cperational program ;^dem^na. has been es'timajed at 1,000 children per 
year, slightiy^ less than the above, eligibility projections, in recognition that the 
program is a voluntary one in w>;ich^.npt all parents'wiil choose to involve their 
children.^ * . U-'v ' ■ t " ■ « * 

This requested level of funding Aljjso coraiders each disabled child a's a full time , 
equivalent pupil, even though ncJt^all preschool children would spend five full days 
per week in programming. The f uilrF TE-per-child assumption is based upon the 
need to maintain low pupil-teacher riati^* with these children, often: involving orte- 
■ tOHDne work with a child or a parent, plus .the fact that a substantial part of the 
service is expected to be home-ba$^d. 

. Given, the preceding assumptions, the Ad Hoc Committee suggests phased-in funding 
in tfe following amounts, calculateidj at a unit value of $i,5S<^: 

Year 1 ^ $3,738;000\ . 

Year 2 , ^ ^ 6,542,000- I 

• Year 3 (full operation)/ .9,343,600. , 

These amounts would provide a full-scifyice program sufficient to meet the varjed 
needs of these chijdfen. Table 6 prpvitfes greater detail on the derivation of these 
' amourjjs. : ' 

The Ad Hoc Committee underscores the point that this funding request shoujd be 
cortsidered in addition to state appfopriftions £6r school-aged children as currently 
defined (five years of age and above), sd as not to reduce the unit value by the 
. ^nere extension p£ service to deVelopmentally disabled three and four year olds. 



AD HOC COMMITTEE-RECOMMENDED FUNDING tEVEL FOR 
OEVELOVMENTAILY biJAbLED 3 ANd /f YL^R OLDS 



; -^^ . .? ' ' ", I ■ ■;. 

Full Operation (Year 3 ^nd beyond); 1,000 children 
• Basic Support (D-Level) a 
, ^ 1,000 ADM X 3.5' differential ^^^^'^ ' : 

Ancfllary Services-^ • ^ 

120 projirams x 20 units x.$l,53'* s • 

tPTAL 

(Total per child: $9,3'4.'>.) . • 

♦ 

{'Htrase (n ' ' u. 

Year I: ^0% of full operation = / ^ 

Year '2: 70% .of full operation = 



1* 



$, 5,54't,C0O. 



'3,301. 600. 
1 

.$ 9,3^15,600 . 



$ 3,738,000. 
6,5^*2,000. 



I. ^Recommended at three therapists (programs) per 25 children; This estimate 
. is based upon the .cost of comparable programming for early school children 
in the Albu^e/que Public Schools,. ; • * . • 
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H. Additional Options for Serving Developmentally Disabled 
« Three and Four Year OldSi 

This section "oTXhe report poses soiAe additional methods of responding to the 
need J oi developmentally disabled j:reschooi children— alternatives to the 
recommendation of the Ad Hoc Committee ("Option 1"). 

there is strong e^^dence of unmet need for service to New Mekdco's developmentally 
^ disabled threq^ and four year^ds and'^strong evidence that quality [Jreschool prcgra;n:i 
can accetlerate- these (thiidren's progress in a cost-effi^ctive manner. Ccnseqjcncly, ^ 
these options ail are ba^^?d upon the Ad Hoc Commitiree's conclusion thni presc!:ocl 
programs should be provided. The options differ in the^tevelof funding recommendec 
to implement the programs and the strategy for implementation. 

Option i\ Follow the Ad Hoc <^ommit tee's recommendations but with a lo^v fcr 
level 'of fundin^^ ^ One conclusion- of recent research on preschool education i" that 
programs must uJe.oi high quality to be effective, implying that there must be * 
substantial financial suppor^ for them. The level of funding requested by the .'^'i 
Hoc Ccmmittee is set at a level sufficient to guarantee full service to program 
participants, anci* thereby to maximize the opportunities for program syccjtis. 
Information from other states sugg^ts'that the requested level of funding would 
place Ne\A^ Mexiqo in the forefront of preschool programming for developmentally 
disabled childreig. Other states fund preschool programs at lower levels, but, their 
programs also appear to be less intensive than the Ad Hoc Committee's recorhmenda- 
tions. , 

Thus,, it may be sufficient to fund services for developmentally disabled three and 
-four year olds at a level below that recommended by the Ad Hoc Committee. 
OjlJf ion 2, then, is to low«r the age of eligibility for school services to developmen- 
tally disabled children, but count each eligible child as only h FTE,, which would ' ^ 
cut the estimated*per-child level of support from $9,3(^5 to less than $5,000. This 
option would recognize that service episodes for many preschool children are 
unlikely to exceed half<^day Ikngths. In addition, there is some evideruie that private 
service providers in New Meip^^e currently operating at'costs witmh this limit. 
A disidwin^age of this option, accOTdihg to Ad Hoc Committee members, is that 
the low^r Ifevel of funding may not nmet the costs of itinerant and 6ne-to-K)ne 
pPogranJming which are major components of the recomniendcd service model, 
especially in rural areas of the state which are currently uhderserved or unserved. 

Option 3: Fpllow the Ad Hoc Committee's recommendations but fund outside the 
public schQot funding formula . One disadvantage of the Ad Hoc Commititee's 
Option 1 is t^t u?e ot D-level plus^ Ancillary Service funding may, at lea^ at 
some later time, reduce the unit value cf| .School appropriations. One possible way 
to avoid this is to,fund services for developmentally disabled thVee and four year 
olds throogh an independent allocation set e|^a level unrelated to funding formula 
factof-s.^ Thefe -afe possible disadvantages to this option. Owe is that the suppoVt 
level per child may not be as dependable- through the special allocation priicea^^ 
it would. bjtfi^rough the funding formula process.^ Another possible disadvantag^is 
that not l^ig the formula factors.. iuggest^. discontinuity between e^uc^tion for ^ 
three and f ^ur year olds versus older cAildfen^^ A third disadvantage of this option 
is that i t introduces another categorical appropriatioh for education, a procedure 



■1 <- ■ 

? - ■ ■ . - '* 

which Jis fundamentally inconsistent with New Mexico's philosophy of supporting 
public education.' ' ^. \ , 

Option ^1; Modify thfi Stnt^i ^Idn f or PL 9^*1^2' funJing to inclu<<e thre e anrffour 
year oJds , hut delay State ailoration> Another option for implementin<|jLservices 
for developmentally disabled three a'ftd four-^year olds would be for the^tete Board 
of Education to amend New Mexico's State Plan for implementing' the Education 
of the Handicapped Act to make thr^ and four year olds eligible for service. 
(Tliis v'ouid al^ require statutory change; as would all of ,t)^e above optionsJ The 
advantage of this approach is that it would allow federal PL 9^-1^2 mcnjy to flow- 
first to support the proposed services, thereby avoiding the jupplantihg problem 
which may exijt if state money is appropriated first. A disadvantage of this option 
is that services will be implemented (at least initially) at ^-much lower level 
because PL 94-U2 funding is Ipss than $200 per child. This level of funding; might 
allow an initial parent eaucation and support. program. But eventually the State 
would, in turn, have to allocate essentially the same amount as in one of the 
preceding options m order to achieve the quality of programming necessary for 
success. . , 4 

* Option j^Study further the methods for implementing services. .Under this option 
the L£SC would withold any dec^ision among the preceding options pending receipt 
of additional information 4nd/or a more favorablfe bu<;lget climate for the State. 

■ - .f,. 

It may.^for example, be appropriate to solicit reactions to this study from local ' 
school districts. In addition, upper l^vel administrators of appropriate state 
agencies— including the State Department of Education, the Health and / 
Environment Department, and the Human Services Department— coyl|d collabo^ate 
to help assure that. this plan for implementing services through the schools draws 
upon, rather than duplicating, t^e resources of all relevant agencies. Another 
rationale for this option is the State's: financial picture. The Department of 
•^^nance and Administration currently, projects a shortfall in reventies relative to, 
sfate allocations for FY 73, at leajt. Thus* the 19«5 legistative session may be a 
difficult time to fund the proposed new program. « 



Other States' Practices 



A substantial number of other states now provide services for handicapped " * 
children less than five years of age. Table 7 summarizes the status of preschool 
services as of July, IS^'f. Ac least nineteen states currently mandate services for 
•handicapped children by age three or earlier. PreschcSol service for. disabled, 
children is frequently a 'jomponent of the educational reform packages that are 
now being initiated across the nation. , . 
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TABLE 7 

I 

AVAiLABITJTY OF SCHOOL SCU>/TCE5 FOR HANDICAPPED CHTLDaEN 

* » 



EN 

) 




\lrin:M rerf from r:i,;rt h:^ Stitfes 

Maryland ^ ' 

New Jersey 
Sou til 03k(5':j 

M'indated from 2 -/1 State 

Virginia ^ — 

Mandated Jrom A^e 3 : 12 States 

Alaska 

Connecticut {^ge 2.8) 
California ^ 
Hawaii - P 
Illinois * 
Louisiana 

Massachusetts ^ 
New Hampshipe 
Rhode Islaoir ' * ' « * 
•Washingt^^(bym6) 
WisConsfn 

Texas (from birth for visually- 
impaired, hearing-impaired, . 
and deaf-blind) • 



Mandated from Ajg^e 5 States Mandated from Ago 5; I'f States 



District^of Columbia 
Minneisota 

Delaware (from age 3 tor- 
trainable ah<^ severely 
mentally retarded and 
physically impaired; from 
birth for hearing and/or - 
visually impaired and 
autistit) 

Okiahoma (from birth for 
visually or tearing 
impaired and severely 
handicapped) 

Tennessee (from birth for deaf) 



Colorado 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Kent-ucfRy 

Maine 

Missouri' 

Nevada 

New York 

New Mexico . 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Utah 

West Virginia 



The 13 additional states 
mandate services from 
age 6. ' , 



4 



Source: Special Education' Ur.it, State department of EducalMon 
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The Legislative Finaoce Committee (LFO^ in risponse "to HJM li (1982, sponsorecl • 
by Representatives Vigil and.Mershdrt), is contiouing to istucly ways of consolidating 
current rdhabiiitation services foi* children /includinj^ seme developmental! y disabled 
children). The' LFC study was motivated by the tiif fitful ty th^t' parents experience 
in ideating and coordinating\ervidcs needed by disabled children,. a concern which, 
also is one basis of the present recommendation by the LESCs Ad Hoc Committer. 
Mj:* Philip 3aca, the LFC analyst* rjisponsible for the HJM <^,wprk, indicates that 
the scirvicen of prime concern in that stu<^y are medica; in nature anq that there 
appears to be no 'necessary conflict betw/eenjthe LFC work and the p/'ei-ent LESC - 
sttidy. However, at some future point it will be desirable^ to coa^rdinatd dny actions 
which fJow from the two studies.v ' . 




, of 

developmentaily disabled children for special 
scrvjees. The LE5^ stc^f should ctSntinue to follow actions of ,that co'mmittee , 
releyant *c this issiie. ^ . « '■^'i, 

..'■■■''])' 

♦ 

(References and Notes 

4f HED S3-6 (BHSD) Program Standards for Developmental Disabilities 
Community Agencies. ^ ^ 

2: Mew Mexico Developmental Disabilities Planning Council. (198!)) 

The Early Years: A Plan for New Mexico's Developmentaily Disabled 
1 Children 

3. Smith, B.J. (no date) Affecting State Legislation for Handicapped 

Preschoolers.^ See also High Scope Resource (1983; 2,^) Who Should 
Receive Early Childhood Education? 

« 

McNulty, B. et. ^1. (19S3) Effectiveness of Early Special Education for 

Handicapped Children. Report commissioned by the Colorado Gen,eral 
Assembly. 

5. Mallery, P. (January 7, 1 982^ Study of Funding and Delivery of Supportive 

Services to Chifdren and Youth. A report submitted to the New 
' Mexico Corrections, Health and Environment, and Humcin Services . 
. departments. ^ ^ 

6. The Ad Hoc Committee recognizes that'some of the proposed ser^^ji^s 
already are provided through HED.' The committee recommends that 

• current-HED funding be maintained (rather than reduced, or deducted from 
the proposed allocation) but shifted to cover the needs of children birth 
through two years of age. - These infants also are currently underservecj. 
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•DIRECTING THE' LE0ISLATIVir''EDUCATION STUDY CCr^.'ITTEE TO STUDY THE 
needs" or PRESCHOOL DE\^LpFMENTAU.Y DISABLED CHILDREN . • " 

• ■ • 

^ WHEREAS, the opportunity education and training prograna 
■presently exists -in New.Mexico for some children of ages three and 

four who are developnentally disabled or at risk of developmental 

disabilities } and , 

WfiZREAS, there is evidence to indicate that early intervention 

through .education and draining prograra produces long- las ting i^.prove- 

ment in *:he condition of these children, resulting in a likelihood 

of leaser need for services in later years; and 



A ME'IORlAL 



'h 



T 



WHEREAS, 'the state should assure that all children -^ho/Zre 
developmentally disabled or at rislc hav^e the opportunity to benefit 
fron eax'iy interventlon^programs; ^. . ' ^ 

NOW, THEREFORE, .BE IT RESOLVED BY THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE 
OF MEXICO that it requests the legislative education 'study cors- 
ralttee to stijdy thd feasibility of levering the nininun age for public 
schools to include three a*id fo'ir year' olds who' are developmental!:/- 
4J.sabled or at riisk of developmental disabilities in the public 
schools, to deterniiine the cost and tqf recornroertd changes in the funding 
fo:fTrula to cover the increased cost; and * . • • 

3S IT FURTHER RES0L*/2D that the hurAn services departnient, the 
health and envlrcnaent department and tte aeveltipnental disa-bilities 
planning council cooperate with the legislative education study 
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cora,itJee m-deflnins the eligible popuKtion. the current and needed 
servrces of this potJulation and oth^^batters dee-ed •necessai^- by the 
legislative education study comralttee; 



BE I?. FURTK2R RESOLVED that ' the 5K>ninittee reporj: its flndi-gs 

suggest 



and^recoinr.endatlon8; inaluding suggested legislation, to -♦he second 

• * ■ 

session of the thirtyrsix^ legislature, 
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INTRODUCTION , . . ■ . \ 




M Lho nat.ionHl-ir^vofl. prA orit^%}ave iyeer^ placed'on de;ve Hoping 
programs.- which serve, young l.and icapp^ chi ldren 'i^i^' sitings whichV^ 
^.i-;.'^ •:.-.r-han'1.cap5od p.er.. Thi, priGrity is in respor,se to flV 
;ec,i.1a.t.vo.nan^ate of P.L, whicih tequires an appropriate education' 

in the loast r-str , c ti ve environment^ for each: handicapped chi Id, ' In . ,N.-w 
Mexico, provid.ng mainstrecm placojents for young handicapped preschoolers. 
(an^,,lsp be v^io./od as a method. pf^de1i\er|ng' services to clrild'ren who are 
currently Liiiserved or underserv,ed. 

Responding to national pribrites.' the Guide to Mainstream Options ' for 
,r4w Mexico's Young Developm«Ltally Disabled Children was conceptual i^ed- by 
Lhe New Mexico Oevel opmentaT Disabilities Planning Counci 1 tODPC) as an 
outgrowth of The Earl^ Yearsi A Plan for New M exic o's Deye Ippmenta 1 1 y • 
Disabled gin dr en (DD PC. June. 1983), Alb.uquerque Special Preschool, a 
non-profit community program funded by the Health and Envlornment 
Department Devel opm.ental Disabi lities Bureau (DOB) serving handicapped, 
children since 1968,- was selected by DDPC to develop thfe guide. 
Albuquerque Spec ia 1 PreschooJ is experienced in developing integrated 
preschool proyra^G in New Mexico under the auspices of model^'demonstration 
binding through Handi capped thi Idren's Early Educat ion .Project. U.S. 
f-'-'Portmen. of Education ( 1978-81). Special Education Programs, Washington. 
U.C. Securing Outreach funding in 1981-5J, Albuquerque Special Preschaol 
f^os p'rovid.^d training and technical assistance to, other DDE community, 
progr,.,'.. regular pr-.schools and/or day care centers serving 
'Jevolonmonuily cJi.abled children in environment^ wh ich . incl ude 'non- 
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' % ^Z^^^f' ;*'''»'-^'5?W si^l^larias. , t*4< li^ie >6pu:i,i.„»- 

V^a come rtts.-'.. , . --^ ' " \ -'-^ ' 

^Jj^Cpri*W.y:$si':^pf1.h(i, guide ^llirbe Ij^. ibtli ty ' to se^ve « ' ■^^'^ 
\. ' ,f"«"rk, for:^ya)opi„g; sixpand^ng, and m^nt.ining, mainstream placements 

■ . , for. you„a:.deve.op™ental ly disabled prescKooleVs. . if ti not a "stefj by, 
\ '.top'- gu1de;an1l cahnat be as ^uch/ 'us functloVHs/strUtly t^^ 
.pronr.ms. P'N:?t*ss|cnaU and>ar;„ts tn1„it.iat1ng.,,t^^^^^^ 



.i.r'vtces. 



,.. biteratu re Review , • 



-W^ J t -j.^'-'h i nstfc^ifni nq? . 



{- l^ ,^;;v|F^^;^^.!^^'^^^ and l^ast restdctiye ervirt^n-erit ^re.- 

tp; <Sefine. Generally the-fto -n^ ' 
wn^ir^by .^lapKafl^. chll^ partkipate in educational pri^i.c.^s" 
';;^ri^ ^on1iar.dixappe.i.^pC(^r3^^ Additiphaily, Tainstrc^an;ing rrear3'pr:y; i:r , 
, can^reali-e mc..)-r..m ' 

P<^!^?rH«i,.rci- f:,i-l ^^anfeifMei^>,ki >ociety-dnd independenoc of functiori-^ 




.^jZ^^-rthe Education of All Handicapped Chiidr.r Aa, • 
S(.e.^,i fv^c^^^^^^ states thit handicapped children must be served rn'tho least -r-.^.-" .i ivr 
emir(>r,:.c'n.t^ . The do.ct.i:jjie ori'ea assumes no-mal p!ar^?'. trt 

•iMd|:;,kes;;e;tHen arrangements onl^ when specific heeds of the child cannot .r-n 
.'^UmiMy vtHhiri a regular setting. , (Stafford and Rosen/l981; Wofen5)Llerre^ i?v.- 
,, ; BtjcheV (1.979) maintained a social ^thfcal basis for integrating handic-pD--^ -i.-, 
^vn^^^^^ -..-ch intcnictions. served to facilitate the ^cQeptai;r \ ..f 

. r jsdicvped i•yl^/^dua I V within thp>^ 

' ;;hilo';o')hical h,--is for m-ii^treannng emphasizes b2st educutiondl ^M-.ior'; - 

* . ' ■ ' '* X ■ • ■ ■ ■ 

"•')1;>.:;ned .ch: Idron' vneec's arj served Jthin no^-inal/typicaV -.prvi.-p h -v- . 

"'^7' ' ''"'^'V ^■'A'^ Jf'^^' doping separate S(*rvices. (Vincent . Drown and ;:et:-.5h.* ! 



i 



.:jt.',t^jrif.. i| r-o.-ocir.c.Vha: hf^on dor..: on the efficec| of mQinstreanr:nn, 
:.n ' • . n • * ..M ■ ■ 1] j p I ts 1 nf trncY.,. J'los.t rese.j^^ch 'supports., the prov^ s i on nt • ^-^ 
-'.■v'':;'v.r.jj -.c-r/i€/;.n -Ven for. the mzt jeversly handicr.pped young chil crpn (Curolr.^.>i 
••..;nd .r,;, >,-n.;^i» Vil^iO:)^^^^^^^ .rrfd Kearney (19,e0) fotind that handioo;- : 
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cniK'rcn enrolled in an inVjrated setting- were morfe suh Ur to ncnhandicapp.c^ 
. :-loren in their :ocia-f b..havior than were children en*)?! led in a .e^re'i.otfd ^ 
dor:, Other%-esearch has generally snowrt that .exposing handicapped children - 
. -odels of acj-.-.p)ropria.t.e language and social behavior can be particulari,/ / 
bonefici'il (Co6ke, ' ' . ' -t'" 

•:o6ke. Riu^l-^js. Peck, and A^pl loni .,(ig79) studied % effects of mainst-p-r^^ 
nonh.ndicappeo^ildran. ' They ooservod tha^ sub^stantial orqg/ess 0(Scurr^e;^ar^- 
'i .m. period for all groups of children. as assessed by a variety cf co^jviiv 
and. deveIop,nental measures. .Cc.npari.on between nonhandi capped children 'etr-.l-eJ 
'ntoir.:t.ed ..m] ncnintegroted. .settings revealed few differences, ivith ^ntegr-i 
ii-,PMandicapnod children faring si ig,htly better. • .' 

A benefit Of Integra tiort is that it can positively influonce* the attitudes n 
no''h,ndicuppcd childre*^ and their f ami I iss. toward haruli capped people.. Voelt; [r- 
de.ron-.trated tr.u nonhandlcapped .chi Idron who were provided with an opportuniV. t: 
interact with handicapped children in a regular school setting showed iinprovcd ^ 
<ittit:.d.s.and iiioro accurate perceptions of the abilities of handicapped chfldrcr. 
f^-'enhf-rg (1980) reported that parents of. children involved in mainstrea,. programs 
'.Jrportoj r.r'. or. i 7 the concept of main^treaming but./a'lso the positive change^ th^, 
in their gnMr-n as a result of mainstrea.ning. 

^••-,.^^rr^ r,-. .hov;n. hcwevor, f.h.t. si.nply placing handicapued children [r.V ^ - 

• : K:rdic.),;i,'.d ,;-r-3 dO(r, not guarintee interaction ^- accomplish the gcals c: 

<-:rreo;:,i.vj (UuniciJ. Stoneman. SCantre-ll, 1980; Snnimel I, Colli eb, & '^o'in..'^., 

Srydr^r, Apolloni. R Cooke. 1977). Several researchers%:ve rep-rted t-n ■ 

-.'.:r-M,ni,.,c iia. rr.t ro:/ltcd in sianificant educational and social yrov.rh 
■'/ ■ ■ * . '^ ' ■ 

■ • t . ^' M0Ctli>ib, 107:3; Gottlieb, 1901; Gfc-.harr. r^f2). 



i :t P' ->bi•M;l'•^. v/i tit fnninnrei\,minc;, T-heso incliified : 



y I. 



1. The Inabili ty'of regular ^ducators^ to^ develop appropriate pr6gran:s. ' ■ 

^ •^«:?^c^^rnM^y of. t-aining of regular _ ^ . 

♦ ■ . 

^ •Jnp.lanrcd. wriciosalc .transfer o> students to the ni>instream. 

^ 'or^'th^Mso hifyh^' ^ -^ educators toward han'dicappec! chi idr- r- 

> 0. thMso held by nonhan ncapped children toward hondicappec^hi ;dtT.)V 

/Xi^ro to ,iruvi.^o' reK?v.,Tf: su'pport regu-lar 'teachers. " " 



I 




.•.T.i-/^y c.guans a^ainct mainstre.rning citing educat,-onal goals as mors i.::,n,.- 
'^"'^^tnQ^ 'm) of .iocid] integration'. ' : • . ' ' . 

apparent that the iiiixed results and reactions to njie- concept nf >^ ;' 
.c.-,.ifr. , cha^engP to.educators. Mori- (1081) stresses that cri ticaM>i^. ,V-t'i-> 
)x-)irnV.d regardless of any^ personal commitment to mai'nsireaming/Re&wtfhe 
ewAze that the major issue educators need to address Js iiow te-mainsrre. . ^, 
••andic..pp,d children successfully rather than whether or not to' mainstream (^>^nc. 
I9P4;'cooke, Kushtis./polloni, & Peck. 1981). Specific attention must be paid to 
orticui.tinn speci^it guidelines and 'procedures for developing and imp1err,ent-ir.^ 
/ur -s'.fiii jmai.'^st.n.diiiing programs. Although the controversy over ma;instn.--irr,;r6 ' 
continue!:, increased r>o..|iiency of mainstreaming prattices and improved p'ar-in.j v, :! 
'•■■v.-;-:.. r^vi< rpcortunities for continued devehpir-nt and thorough g.'.Vhc^H •7.1 - 
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Mainstrednf Consul tant 

—. ! . — ■ 



'■X 



A mnnstrecm 'consultant is cvni.ed for. In each of ' tlie-Your modeV, 
described J^s guide. The success of the f^Lr mptieis/ is contingent upon 
the :.^iinst,ream consul tant's abi 1 1 ty to a?s.ume the varied responsibi 1 Uies 
outlined. In add^-tion to'job r^quirement^t is clear that the consultant 
shoul.d possess rnanagement abil/tiesv .mcludi.ng^ communicAtiin, organization 
. and coordination -skllli. F6r,the>ake of clarUy th«" .mainstream- 
consul tant ' s p6si tion wi 11 be' described^more fuUy! /» ■. ■ * , . ,' """"X^ 

FirU, the majr^reara consul'taat must be -fami liar with the models' 
which provide^a framewJrk f^r bu i Idi rig 'a serJW delivery system.; The 
,mo(iel's^ may need to, be ad^ted to -fit the needs of the population and 
cbmrliunity being served^ * * 

-The consultartt will peKorm a multipurposfr'role as researched planner' 
a«d developer, Sufficient time foV pl&nning ^nd visits to already^exi sting 
programs should be prov id^d". The consultant will need to feel comfortable 
communicating with both >'arents and p77fe^7onal^s^ WaTiTity to.de vel^^^ 
training sequences and conduct this inservice training is critical. 
Knowledge of normal child development and special education techniques ,s 
esserUci,!. AddiM|nal1y, s/ he' must be able to function as a member of a.- 
niult.-dinciphn.ry :eam, and consult with therapists, teachers and parents.' 
.Qrvn fp^Khing c'xporienre would be an asset. 

great d.ial of plonning will be involved in the initial effort. The' 
consultant m.v/ reed to -spend time publicizing the project in order to • 
encouriyp p,„,.,„.s ,-,„d programs to porticinato. Th« mains.tream consultant * 
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-rt'o^y rie^'d to Wke ^Vf grt. io VecruU. regblar <laycare/pres?koo'l providers/ 




V.''". 



, .tde-a 1. 1 y , . t h e . con s u It a n t s ho ii^ d attempt to involve -programs that can 
\- .dt:go OS tr a t e. -a - co n I; 1 n ue'd :\wi.frf 1 1 m eat; - to servljlhahdicapped children ince 



wj'Tl need to ass^ime-many" roles and possess a 
'^•:var:i6.by.(^^ responsibilities of the job are great, s/he 

> ■■^^^^''''.■"''^■^^ creat^e. The m/>instrGan 

. .. corr:a4ant. roj^ excel'lehf veh ic le for"an expen enced 'teacher 

Vekir^g^o broaden his/her prof essi^onal abi 1 it ies! whi W provid ing high 
•qua}1ti|'servic?s to handicapped- their parents. 



A. 
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MQUEL I 



This modoJ represents -the greatest level of professional assistance to 
- .develop and maintain appropriate mm ns tream-p lacemen.ts. The mainstream 
teacher/consultant, under the auspi^s of a DD commu n1 ty prog ram^ will 
arra'^qe for the placement of han^JIcapped children in licensed preschool or 
daycare centers In a designated area, Once these children have been 

» . ■ ■ 

placed, the mainstream teacher/consultant willseek ancillary services, if 
• availdDle, and. develop' individual program plans and offer consultative 
assistance to the extent possible. The mainstream teaher/consultant will 
assist in, or perform pre and post assessment of thildre'h and Work with 
parents and public school officials, as necessary. Caseload will consist- 

»of 20 children. The minimal support level provided by the ma instream 

. m " ■ ... 
teacher/consultant would be six hours pjer montn per child, if eacK of the 

* ■ ' » 

' children on the caseload were in separate ceijters* The . amount of support 

v)*ould increase if more than one special ne^ds child was enrolled per 

•^enter. X>^aining of the mainstream si t^ staff should include the teacher, 

'whose cl assroom^ includes a handicapped child, and at least one 

administrator frjpm each center. 

■ • ■ ■ '. > ' > • 

">|)A LIFICAT{0N$ . _ ' ■ - ' 

Master's Degree in Early Childhood o»* Special Education, Preference 

would be given to those who have experience te^achlng'or working with young 

h'lndigapped and - nonhand icapped' children i~nNa;i integrated setting, 

?>p*?neAce as a ma<;t.er toacher/train^ helpful, ' 
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RESPOfioIBIuIflES y ■ . • 

Mdifi^.tream tftacfher/consultant: 

1. Ini tiate^vselection of children to be malnstreamed, . 

2. Select, (with .paronts) mainstream suites. 

3. Coordinate therapei/tic services or consultation. 
.4. Assess training or technical assistance rmeds of mainstream site. 

5. I^oach aqreerrent far delivering services which are needed. 

6. Conduc t i ni ti al child placement, and asSvist in developing 
indivi'dudl program plans. 

7. Provide support (e.g., technical assistance, team 'teaching)^ to 
mainstream .sites. ^ ^ 

8. Assist with or perform post assessment of. ch i 1 dreri, and write 
final report of progress. * ♦ ^ 

9. Coordinate transition to public schools, if approprtaJLfi. ' 
10. Evaluate parent satisfaction with child*s mainstream placement. 

Mainstream site staff: \^ ' 

1. Complete^ needs assessment, • 

2. Participate in training program or team teaching format with 
mainstream consultant. 

■ - . ■' "I 

3. Provide time to meet with mainstream consultant, ancillary support ^ 
•staff, and parent:;, as needed. ^ 

o . / 

4. Conduct in1ti'2il child assessment and development of individual 
prog-^rim plans, to the extent possible. 

5. Prov-ide time to meet with^'^ents*, i|is needed, - ' 

6. A;isist with, or pef^form post assl"Ssment of children, and write 
final KGport of progress, to the extent iJosslble. 
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■.Ui. :r(0;; of ciklPRfm / / - 

Children will be selected according to the criteria llsred_beW 
first itorti if, critical to selecting children for this model, with the 
remainder c.irrying equal weight. ' 



1.. Children who are functioning dev^i^Qpm€n/ai1y wi 
■ month range, r 



the 18 - 7A 



l. Children already enrolled ih regula^ preschodf^or (iayca re centers, 
who have special education needs. • 

3. Children who are on waiting 1 i sts *for communi ty. OD early childhood 
.- services. 

4. Parents who prefer an all day program, and/or a neighborhood 
setting for their child. 
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COST riNDLNG - MODEL I 
20 Handi^pped Children in. Mainstream Sett 



Personnel 




-^ci llary Services 
1 .25 O.T. 

1 .10 Coordinator 
> 

Benefits @ 18^ 



Total 



17080 



4270 
4108 

1800 



4906 
32164 



4 

■J* 



Rent 



500 



Transportation 
Client 



Equipment 



12000 



1000 



Administration 



Total 
Cost per chi 1^ 



9'133 

54797 
2740 



Tui tion 



Cost per child 
w/ tuition paid 



22800 
3830 



V 



S 



NARRATIVE , 
Budget - Model I 



Personnc 



/ Salaries of m.lnsLream teacher and ancillary staff (occupational and 

/ • rpoeeh therapists) .re b.sed on the teachers' and 'therap Is t's salary 
schB^l^of the Albuquerque Public Schools for 1984-85. Teacher Tnd^pc^ 
f^erajsfs salaries are f i gu red. at M.A. degree + 5 year' experien'^ 
O.v:upa|tlonal therapist's sa lary figurod at B.A. degroe + 15 hours + 5 yedrs 
experience. Teacher salary is figured at h igher._rate due to training 
component i rt this model. Speech therapist salary Is higher due to 
educational requirement*of graduate degree. I ■ 

Benefits are figured at JU based upon a survey of developmental 
disabil ity communit/V^graffrTin New Mexico. 




R^-nt 1-, fi^-'i^ed at $50 per month x 10 months for office space for 
lainsl.reom teach(?r at DO community program. 



,^ Basod upon locM trou^j^t ion .costs of laO^V^k per child x 40 weeks 

x-10 children = $1?,000. It was estimated that, approximately half of the 
families ( 10)-\ouldj>et|ui ra, trartsportation for their child. Eltribillty 



foV paid/.r.nsportation* services diould^be determlnad on a families incorre. 
A sliding scale could also be utilized 

■ 

. <» • • • 

Equipment expenses are estimated at SV.OOO. This figure wouTd be 

-J^w«iiJf^iJi-S4j^^?^tf€-rrt--yetti*ST- ■■■■ 

^Admini«; tr,U ion ' * ' % 

. /Vdmin, strati ve costs include tr.'nning materials, printing, phone, 
secretarial time.- transportation arrangc^ments, local, transportation, etc. 
Administrative costs are necessary to maintain mai nstream. placements. 

Tui tion 

Tuition is figuredVor the mainstreamed children based upon a survey 
of 14 preschool/day ca4 centers in the greater Albuquerque area which 
accepr handicapped cht/ren. Average cost t# $114/mo for ha If -day program 
(see attached summaryV. range $86 - $150/mo, 5 days^per week). If tuition 
I", paid, cost would be $22,800. ($n4/mo x lO.mos. x 20 children). DO 
cr^munity p ro r ,i m may opt to apply tuition sliding scale to determine 

♦ii ''jibl I It.y for tUlM"" r^awm^r,*. 



■ ■■ ■ ■■ 4 . ■■■■■f , 



MODEL II 



This model utilizes a mainstream consultant, uhder the auspices of a • 
DD community program. *' She/ he will be responsible to target two gro^, 
.rogular daycare and prescho.ol 'providers and handicapped preschool-^s who " 
will be mainstreamed in'these settings. Selection of the center's ch-:\n 
occur to ensure as high a qual ity center as possible, the caseload wi.}i\ 
roMsist of 25 children. 

Once the handicapped child has beern placed-, the mainstrGain consultant, 
will assess the training and technical assistance needs of the mainstream 
si te sta ff . Trai ni ng wi 1 1 incl ude opportuni ti es to acqu ire ski 1 1 s in 
assessment and individual program planning, in order to facilitate the use 
. of these special education components in the regular setting. 

Th^. primary difference between- this model and model I is the increased 
reli.ahce on regular daycare/preschool staff to assess, develop, and 
Implement individual ized educational programs. This will be facilitated by 
the use Qf the mainstream consultai|is provision of training workshop's. For 
this model it. is desirable for center's to enroll more than one special 
needs child irf order to decrease the number of sites. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF MAINSTREAM CONSULTANT; 

bachelifl^'s Degree in Early Childhood or Special Education or related 
field, y/ith a minimum of one year of experience teaching or working with 
young handicapped and non-handicapped children In an integrated setting. 
'Experience as ri master- teacher/trainer helpful.' * 
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RfSPOMSIBILITlLS; 



' 'V. f 

■ i 



Mainstfearti Consultant: . i::,.! 

■ 5 h '■ . 

1. Initiate selection of' children to be mainstreafriGd.. i ' 

2. . A ;s ) St parents in selection of mainstream sites: ; 

3. ' Asses;s trai ni ng' or teofhm ca 1 assistance needs of mainstream isit>» 

staff. . - . ^ -.f,,- 

4,. Develop a format for providing training |nd t^cihni.ca'l assistance . 
(eg. • workshop, on site technical assistance^ etc.% 

' ''■#.■■■'■,,„;, 

5. Provide training- and technical assistance', * ■} 

6. Serve as a case manager to center and parents, to asS'ist in 
obtaining additional therapeutic services and other resources,.; ■ - 

7. Conduct periodic evaluation to ensure successful placement, 

i^ainstream site staff: ' 

1. Complete needs assessment, provided by mfiinstream consultant. 

2. Participate in training program. developed by mainstream consul tah»t. 

3. Provide time to meet with pai*ents, as needed, " ^ 

SELECTION OF CHILDREN , • • V',' 

Children will be selected according to tKe crit^ia listed below.; The , 
first two items are critical to selecting children for this model, with the V 
remainder carrying equal weight. , , g^.''- 

1. Children whose diagnostic evaluation findings do not indidiS^/v 
specific need for anci 1 lary. services. , / / • 

■ 2. Children who are ftjnctloning developmental ly, within the irf - 24 
month range.. . 

3. - Children already enrolled in regular preschool or daycare centerp' ^ 

whf> have, 'peclal education needs r .' 

4. . Children who on* on waiting lists for community 00 $A^i^'ly . chi td/iood 



''iorvioes. 

\i rents who prpf^r .in all d ayv^^cp^Mi^ 
i^ttinn for their child* ^ >^ 



■ . COST FINDING -' MODEl 11 ' ■ 

• y - • 25 Handicapped'. Children in Ma fn&,t ream Setling 



-7 tv..' 



if!fi^:yy ?:-'^'0 .Mains^rieam Consultant ^ , . 17O80' (180 - 210 days) 



1 .10 Coordinator 



1800 



■i^fr&\' \ ■■; Benefits @ 13^ ' ^ , ' . ' : 33k 4.;^- ■ ■. ■ ' : j: 

fv-^r : . .. ■ -.Total 22278 ■ • 

ir-^^--- . .^^ ■ • . ■ , ' ' ■ .^ : ■ . •., ' . ^ - . . ■ t- • 

" : • ■■ '■: ; 600 . . ■ V ■■ ' ' 

' • ■•' : - Transportation . -S 

• Client * 



1800Q 



Equipment . Igfe 

" ^ , ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ V o 

; Acht^inistration . ' 8426 



Tottal ' '50554 
•Cost per Child 2022 



r 



'• ; Tuition 



Cost per chi Id "I 
' w/; tuition pa.i^ O '3162 



• ' * •• •• 



'..I 
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---^NARRATIVE 
Budget - Model II 



Personnel 



.Salary of mainstream consultant isba'sSon the Albuquerque Publ ic 
.School.':. Teacher Salary Schedule for 1 984-85 (M.A. . degree . + 5 years * 
I-. oxp gr i^nC£i^ The c oo rd if^4it^rLl^4.4^)^T-&)--^a 1 ary (2 .aides @ .50 fTE) is " 
• Datied on a survey of New Mexico paYly childhood/special education oro-r'aws.. ' 



Benef i ts 



i 



Benef Us. are figured at 18% basfed upon a s<jr?ey of developmental 
disability (D.D. ) commifnity programs in New Mexico. 

Rent 

Rent is figured at $60 per month x/ 10 months for office space for 
mainstream consultant at DD community program. 

Transportation , 

Based upon local transportation costs of $30 a week p]r child j 40 
weeks X 15 children = $18,000. It was estimated that 60% of /the families . 
//ould require transport«it ion for their child; Eligibility for paid 
transportation services should be deter^ni ned 'on a fami 1 i ^ . income. A 
sliding scale could also be utilized. 

■ Equipment •' 

, Equipment expenses are estimated at $1250. This figure wauTd be 
lower in subsequent years. . . , \ 

■ - ■ ' \ ' 
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^ Administrative costs include training- materials, printiny, phone, 
secretarial time, transportation arrangements, local transportaticn, ^€>tc-.. 
Administrative costs are necessary to maintain mainstream placements. ■ 

•* " ■ I • 

Tui tion ii> ^ . 

) ~7 ■ ■ ■ ■■ • ^ ' ■ 

ruiti.on Ts figured for the Tnainstreamed' children based upon a survey 
of 14 preschool /day care renters in the greater Albuquerque area which 
acaepl hatTdicapped children. Average cost is $114 a month for a, half-day 
program,- 5 days per week. If tuition is paid for 25 children the cost 
would be $28,500. ($114 mo x 10 mos x^2B children), ' OD c^munity programs 
may opt to apply a tuition sliding scale to determine el igibi 1 ity for full ~ 

, . » * ^ " ' 

or partial tuition payment. • 



MODEL in 



• ;This model is designed for a traditional special education |rogram 

intorosted 1p enrolling nonhandicapped students. It is modeled after the 

Albuquerque Special. Preschool *s Project AIM (Albuquerque Integra-Jon 

Model), whereby handicapped and nonhandicapped' chi Idren betweer\the ages of 

?-S ycjrs are integrated in classrooms where the ratios ^f handicapped to 

nonhandicapped vary. This provides a progression of most to least 

restrictive epVironment options for the placement of handicappea students. 

* - . - ■ ■ ■» 

Project AIM has developed three levels of integration. For the purposes of 

'.his guide, only Level be discussed. 

Level I - 1:1 ratio (handicapped to nonhandicat)ped), 10 - 12 children' 
total. , Single teaching approach. 

■ 4 

QUALIFlCATIOflS , " i 

Bachelor's or Master's Degree in Special Education, Ea'rly Childhood or 
Elementary Education, With.-certification in Special Education desirable. 
Experience in working with or teaching preschool or young elementary 
handicapped cKi Idren helpful.. The abi\itif to work closely with parents and 
therapeutic professionals or multiJiscipl inary team is necessary. 

PESPONMljLITrES * ; ^ ■ , 

1. Perform initial child assessment of ability in all developmental 
areas within 45 days of enrollment. ' ' ' 

.2. Serve as team leader in developing an individual educational plan ' 
(ItP) for each handicapped child, in conjunctlori with 
mu Uidiscfpl inary team members. 

3. Keep data on handicapped child progress related to lEP goals. 

4, Conference regularly with parents regarding assessments, child 
progress and for purposes of updating lEP's. - " 



•5. Prepflr^e written daily schedule and ' wee kl y act i v it ies ' f or nl : 
. chi Idren. which facilitate the Implementation of objeeti^i/es to mee^. 
lEP godls. , . 

6. Participate in monthly team meetings to assess ♦child progress and 
plan classroom actWities/to implement therapeutic goals. ' 

7. Record, parent contacts and other significant information^regarditig 
cliild progress, health, etc. 

Conduct post assessment of child progres's 'in. May (or end of school 
year, or upon termination). 



' *. . ■ 

Children will be selected according to the criteria listed below. All 
items carry equal weight. ' , " - 

1. Child's score on the Cri teri Check 1 i st developed by the 
Albuquerque Special Preschool. (See Checkl ist in Appendix). 

2. Parents who prefer an integrated program for their child. 

3. At the time of appraisal and review of a chil.d's placemen.t. multi- 
disciplinary team recommends integrated program, i 
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COST FINDING - MODEL III** 



One half-day class, 6 handicapped, 6 nonliandicBpped Children 



# FTE 

0 

1 .50 



1 .10 



Personnel 



Specidl Education/ • 
Early C^^ji^dhood Teacher 



*1 ./50 ' Classroom, Aide 
2 ^•2Q Anci.lliary Servicon 
Coordinator 

Benefits @ \%% . . • 

^ Total 



8215. 

5* 5000 
6572 
1800 
3856 

25443 i 



Operational 
- Rent 
J Transportation 
Administ ration 



1100 
1600 
3600 

4761 



Total" 



36504 



^Cost per child«(«) 6084- 



■''"■■Sl.rirt-up costs A*>pu Id be higher ^ 
\ . ^)^^'fdicapped' children's expanses would be payed for by tuition. 



o 
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rjARRATIVE . 

n 

Budget - Model III 



Personnel " 

. . ■ ^ ; - ■ Y ' • ' ' 

Salaries of . tpecia 1 >di/c.niun/earl^ childhood teacher and anc11lT.iry 

' •'i ■ 

staff (occupational and speech thei^apists) are based on the teachers' and 
therapist salary schedule of the Al buquerque Public Schools for 1984-85. 
(tt. A. degree +15 hours + 5 years experience), Aidfe and Cbordinator 
salaries ftre based upon information gathered from OD earl y. chi Idhood 
community programs, ^ 
Benefits * * 



I 



Benefits are figured at 181 based upon survey of DO community 

^ .. ■ . ■ 

programs. 

Operational ' - .. 

Operational expanses include educational supplies and food. Food is 
estimated at $600 for six children for 10 monlhs. Educ^tionJ supplies are * 
budgeted at $500 year, " ' ' , 

Reat. ' ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ 

Calculated at $1600 per year for ha If -day class. Based upon survey! 

■} 

ror.qo of r-0 cost to $196 per child par year. 

Trgo'-.portatlop 

. Based upon local transportation costs of $30 week per cht^d x 40 weeks' 
x/:3 children.- It was estimated that 3 families would require 
f.ranr.portation. fr)r their children. Criteria- wi 1 1 be establ iihed^n order-^ . 
to detormine eligibility for transportation services, 

AdjTiini strati ve costs reflect IS)? of the budget. ^This was based on, 00 
Bureau fiqur«s. ♦ , ^ 



> ■ ■• . ^ • • • 

This model focuses on the training of parents as case managers and 
advocates for th^ir young handkapped child. Children who are on waiting 
liUs for an early childhood/special education program, or whp are 
underserved*. will benefit fBom\his model. . ' 
^ A mainstream consu Itant/.trainer wil 1 assess parent's skills and. 
develop <i traHning sequence based upon their needs. A speech and 
occupational therapist would also be available for training purposes. 

Instruction in the following topics would be included: • * . . 

1. How to be a case manager for your child. f 

2. How to be an advocate for your child. 

3. How to select a daycare center/preschool for your child. ' 

4. How to communicate effectively with professionals and other's 
involved with your child. 

u^e of ^exlslting community resources. 

i - ■■ ■ 

6. How to enhance motor and/or lartfeuage development at school and 
home. * 

•7. What is an IPP? 



■J 



It is estimated that the proparaiiion time and subsequent traininq 
would take 15 days based uport the topics selected.' This curriculum would 
be available three times a year to a maximum of 12 parents e,ach tral ni ng 

session. ■ ■ . 

■ _ * ■ . 

' Rtigular pro-sthool/day care providers wQuld be lyiyited to participate 
• n appropriat-e ar.pocts of thi-s trai ni ng ( 1 .6. numbers 4 & 6 dbove;i. AH 

" it) •• ^ • * 



porlicipdnts would be certified upon completion of the course. Kol^ow-up 
ot parents by the mai nstredrn,.,consuUant has been included and 1s centered 
c»"itica1 to the success, of this model. 



The model is planned to use the least amount -of professioml 
d-st^tance to develop and maintain appropriate mainstream placem^inU. 
AUhoilgh.. thi«i model does not. include the pre and post tes'ting of child>3;i 
nor IPP development, the training shoulti help parents encourage the 
inclusion of certain educational and therapeutic goals- with inth-non- 
'.poech education sotting. Training of <;egular providers' should help tf-..)m 
better understand, these god^. . | 

This model could also be implemented with' Models I and li to afford a 
more comprehensive approach to mainstreaming young handicapped children. 



iiiM»i<lfUI9^"N,l> , pi III, 1. 1| Iff 1 1 



ti FTE 



1 



•25 



1 .or> 

I .05 



COST FINDING ^ MODEL IV 
■ Parent Training 



Mainstream Consultant/Trainer . 
Speech Therapist - 
Occupational Therapist 
Benefits ^ ]8% ' 

4',. 

Total 

Travel 



Professional Fees 

Consultants 
Child Care 



jj/ Printing 

\ 

Suppi ies 




"^olephone 




60b 
2700 , 

m 

600 ■ 
150 
,250 i 
400 



Total 12546 
Cost per child 348 



4270 

854 

821 I 
1071 . I 
7016 

330 
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Budget - ^fodel IV 

Perr.onn^l. 



Salaries of mainstroam copsulUnt/ti^ainer and and 1 1 iary staff 

(occ'ipaLional and speech therapist) arc based on the 1984^85 Albuquerque 

Public School's salary sschedulo/ Mainstream con.sultant and speech 

the.raQi:;t's salaries are figured at M.A. degree + 5 years experiences 

•. ■ * • .. . i- ■ 

Occupational therapi st's ..Cril ary' is figured at B.A. degrees 15 hours + 5 

year^ experience, Mainstream consultant salary 1s figured at master's level 

due to training component, in this model. Speech therapist salary is higher 

due to educational requirement' of graduate degree. 



Benefits I. 



Benefits are fiqijred \t 18% base^d upon a 'survey of DO communit] 
programs in. New Mexico. 

Travel ' ' ^- ^ . ^ 

". * ■ # • • 

|Mileaqe expenses in pursuit of training activities haye been based on 
allov/jable mi leaqe figures from the State of New Mexico. 1 50 mi Tes per 

•'.ont,h|ii .2?7mi]o x 10 months. Mivjeage costs would be higher in rural areas 

... . \ /■ 

I' oronrams opt.od to reimburse pa>ents traveling- long distances to attend 
l.'rainino. ■ ' ' ' . ' 

Pro fe':s lona 1 f-ooi 

Co^-iu lt.i,it^/>- it ic expected that two consultants woul^ be usod to 
pi^^oriL on- pertinent topicr,, as determined by the needs assessment, per 
t.rainin(j 'j^ssiofi. 

- Z cori Miltants X "$100 per day x 3 training sessions « $600 ; 
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esult^eTat" ^^'^'^^^''^ "^^^^^ for^parents' attending training h^jve been 



$10 per day x 12 children x 7.5 days training x 3 sessions o ,$e70o' 

,.. Printing ex^nscs have been estimated to cover the cost of training 

packets and materials for each participant. ' Fjyers announcing training and 
. needs avjessment are also covered uiider this catjpgory, , : 

' . . .... ^Sf"- ■ 

.Supply e«)ensfes are estimated ai $60 per month x 10 months. 

Postage • 

— — ^ _ • • 1 ■• . ' • 

... Postage has been figured at S^q^per training session (3).' 
Refit • . - ' : 

. » 

It iS^ desirable that a community program donate the space for the 
mainstream, consultant to coordinate this model. However* it is expected 
thai meeting space for, the training would have to be paid for. ^^ 

Tel^phonfi • 

E'otimated at \{40 per'month x 10 months. 

\ . ■ ■ . ■ 
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^ , SUf^RY 



Making P la cf^ment Decf sions Yor Oevelooment^ll;/ 
Do I jyed Preschool Children . 

Deborah 1. Harrington 
I / Gji.i t. Beam . . ^ 

* .' ■ ^ ■> • ■ ■ . ■ 

. f ■ .. , . . ■ . 

■ ' \ ■ ■ 

. .Vf:'^n early irit'jrviiri'tion program offers a variety of preschool 
cU^oes ro 4 population of/children with varied develODinental dehys., '■' 
^/ld':r:;ont of ttie|e,chi Idr^/n in the jfiost; appropriate classes is a ' 
ry<fUzn]t an;i iirporta-nt task.. All too often, the placement decision ' 
f-.inqe^s on dove Icpmenta I Vests. v;hich provide rather gross sununarizimj 
scores and fail to account for slow or variable rates of growth of sonic 
(vandic'-ippcd c.'n Idron.*. purthfir , there are serious shortcomings in the 
cchstrijrtion, as well a^ tho application of many such developmental 
a-.2(?v^r.ent n'i.asur»s. ..(^ften the norms of stdhdardized' instruirents have 
b'etn -^^rrivec^ from the perfjnn.ince of nonhandlcapped chi Idren and, 
tohspijently, may be tj'iased when ei-pl led to handfcapped indi vidua) s. 
In 3r?(jition, a partlci^lar handicap, such as a motor delay, may Interfere 
wit|i i^erformance in o/ther ai'eas, such as social behavior, thereby 
l^wer'-ig the overo 1 1 jindex Cff developmental growth. Secondly, many 
*TT.itrn:nents developed for preschool aged children lack the necessary 
"vM.ihi lity and val1(iity studies or are. Intended to be'adminl stared by ■- 
ri peoc.h therapist of occupational therapist. 

ir respon-c to those shortcomings of many dev.elop.mental instrumpnts, 
tlvj .tuff at the Albuquerque Special Preschool developed an instrument 
vnJitled, "Criteria for Integrating/Ma.1nstream1ng Handicapped jChildren". 
T»u. rr ir.Pria rheckli St measures the variab lllty in which a chl Id di !:play^ 
.1 n.f *..|(:(j:ar skill or behavior arjd assesses ski 11 s considered important 
/ ff". i'l'T •.cmont prncfiss that other instruments neglect. Via a systoi* of 
•':. ''].'.'. '.'iij orich iiuili, , i.liii. »tj l/iti vo importance among skills to progr-assin ) 
w(. ' ! in iri- 'i'rit.rjnteilcldsi' is considered. ' 

Thn ^ r r:-..r*ra tor.ro I fnbih'ty on the Checklist is quite high, ajphi . 
.--iJ^at".*;- .jnat -M^^^^^^^^^^ prithologlst and 

... J)n/!t poV;i;;n'.i: v/e^f^o in iHnh .aqrecnient about the total scorfis on 

'■.;». t> 

;r.:»j:';;;qne .idyrint:}gt>- of thci Criteria Checklist over (..cinv 
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d:7} op!;ent-instruinenbs is tha.t^.:u, is;.deveIoped .sucf^thnt a ^cM^v$:M0y' W$- 
lancj'iooe pathologisv and. o xudatlonal • ther-^'pi'lst .;c?.n gdm^ n i ste»* . thi -A r t^i^^-^. 

item- in:.ysis inrliqntGd n-jt each oT the .32 Ucrrs op-the Chec'^li'^t' • 
2i ficcitly di Grr)n.i''.at )d between children who scored in the IcWst ' J:Jt 
• v;: '••j!^-3^ I'Sr.h percent! ic -on the. Chu.ck'Mst.' ' 

Tn-^ Criteria 'jiocklisl currelatss approxiiniJte4y .SC witn the. A i'.. 
'opmetr.a'- ,Vot' 11 0, cW' i /^nrning Accoir.p.l i shinent Pr^f i le fl.AF) , ' 
•3nn the WeUby Sj/mbolic Play -Scale.- This demon sthtss that thb' Z\4t. ' -yr-l 

. 0455 irc 1:.M- ■ - 1 y .high ccncurr^nt^ vo i idity. However, the ru.:t fha>. t^.e:-: ' ^ 
■ o'-r.Jotions ore ro*"- Perfect indicatef. that the Che1:kHst. also measi.reV '^^^r^ 
T-o.-retiinq -jni'iue to-^tKc other three infi.trurnentr.-. ' " '\'f 

Present!/ the. Prescnool is invjlved in'estabMshi'r.'-: predict' v?' .v <' -^k- V,. 
'«n rnv .Vite-io Chu^ck h'.nt. ^.ecoryJih .when enough data av^i Mb''^ ' •. tt? . • . > 
■..'.vc'r'Mst, the instrument will be "factor anllyzed to identify under 
dipieisiopi or sca.les^'. This s4v)u1d provide professionals with a betV^f ' 
idoc. oK^\\(t fjeneral 'skills th-it are considered to be im-ortint i.n^Vlac-rq ; : 
Thildren i^n noninteyrated <irio' integrated (with .di ffereiit' ratids of handlcaf r^-.".' 
• to nonhorKli capped) clasorooins. - ' 

At ti;e Albjinuer^ue Special Pros.chool the need to objectify and •.onsit'-e .. . ; ■•■ 
Ih. p I a.:emont process becaiih? apporp^t as a model' war. developed to in:!.'irj^ te • '. , " 
^ vo.inn handicapped and non hand ic-i;?p*-:d children. Plscement options cjriventr^"^ . ■\- i 

include -Todd ler cirisses for -tl-e two and" three year ,old5., and'elthrrr ^ •■ 
^•-aditional ipeci?! educatitin cl'iss or an int;»grated program for chilii'en « 
r'p.7. r.hr.^e to 'iva. The JnterventloM «is developrrentallybased 3r)d .\ I 
tea I - is uicd to 'j;;n ,ind tir^ liver educations; m\A thrj-i'^o- r. f ; 

• rb-.M , in.:iMdir5rj^:'i(i! '.. 'i-.-l v childhood Educators. -pt^i- -lj a-. fi" , .r ■ ■ * 
•■-•ip" ' '.-■.■•pis;.'-, oiVcnt-: tvui classroor .-i-jeii.- ' At rev!!j!ir ro; . iri . , ' 

''*'.•'• ' '■ ^ ^r. ^ vL-'^lj,.! ly evc^luated f..:- .t;,o inir-c.-.e o^';'" - ' • 

■ ,ir!'i ■,r,-.''j Tixr ;./'. r'lir.tim. ' :' ' . . , - . • \ . ., ■• .■' > 

• • . : i'-!„ .it prr-cesj «.i >he r.rei-:hoo-l is l)cinn.Ain.ilv:'.J,\V/i M. .r 
.' ■ ■■ '''J ' V\.p'='''f '^'^'1 1 '■♦"•^''^ur'' otl.K'r progra^^^^ U'lii io . voite proO>vi • • . :.. . 
. ■ !.i'«fii^':if^iif^jry K'ofesjrion.'il stj ff ♦ niany of the u-f-pon ••fF-- 

' ' ': }jr>i'..?s:, 'AAV reindiii relov-)n\ , . ' 

• ; ■rT-)\i nf th.'i r':-. »arch ':n pl'^conier t prCwCiS '^as been \o .ic'd 
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;.. .<>.&ie.ct1y.Uy;''?^^ in^ortant since the desirability of 

.■ ;;lnt^Rv-nli,,ri^^n tW ?'Oisibltf.r|stHct|V(?;^nviVonrTtGht h^s led rri^h/ 
;;aven.ls ana r.co.f.f meniberc prefer iltegra ted cVasi. placement-. Yet'' 
^.our- ox^erience an^-; .res?arctv-|ugges^^ for scma handi.<5;apped. childr^M. 

fV11itegraUd ;^ef:.t1ng..,^^^^^ a p -03 ram may be coiiiniitted to includf^^r 

••v.Mn/ind'j;;^ppe(i. p^^^^^ the early ^ducotldn of except iona-i childrer 
v^onevfjr rQ::;ib;e,;;t^ for exposure to normal teerS 'tnay riot be the 

/.veri^lintj^ConcRrl'vrt^^ . 

' ■' v:l<JSs plocqnienV; ' ■ . ■ - . 

The Pl.acer;^nt procc-ss was objec by .utliuing. four instrirenr 

..(thf. ^Checvirsu tha A!pf,rn.Bol|i t.he LAP. and- the. Westby) to. mcke 
>l3ce"-,er,i: decisions. k 'dUcrim^^ analysis with classification muz . 
on-ploytd' to aval uat.3 empirically >e success: oflthis battery of >..?;->.s 
, in dUcrlmi^atin^i between tiandicaDpe^ chilWn fco are in integrated 
and. nf>nintpgrated,c I. ssroom placements. This' analysis indicated +,h^V 
the Checki j^t and Um.iAP ^iynjftcantly dIscHminated 6etween placement 
.'jpoups and that 93- perc(?frt of the children were correctly identi fiod 
. iacod) on the bas'is of .their.vscores /in these instruments. A post hoc 
^ . ^^ria lysis of the da^^^^ that placement (tecisio-ns for the two! ' 

..'^incorrfittiy cV^ssifed children we're n'ot made on the basis of th'^ tcsx : 

\ , ; PVe^.?ntiy, ,jie Prcschoo staff is revising "the Checklist so'as 
. ;»n(..i%fH dddi ttoh in, snaking q^aSsrocm, 

.A;t Ji-^ U uec^^^ioii^. Guidelines: for. class roo^^^^ placement decision^ '.ases'. 
-;i lo.ric -m ih- Ch^.c!<lf it'an^,>.n.» LAP. will then be^stablished. . f 
ic-il flr't;r.(j;, fiOm future cJaivsisi/jcation analyses will bo cnnc^nre! 
: ' * "«.iOt?-" jn tv:.' 'a nd parental jujdg^ment.s.. of the s.'uc-.es's ^ 
'f.^''-' "^''i'.-'ill pi^ov'ide a;|^v2<icure of. the-'httinin;.;. 



: !^Xv''''>-;i5 'i;^^'^^^^ i(S to dfiicrii:':,' 

■-'i^;''y- ^, »'i?^ii^^v^ liiifiroom.- ieti-i-ngs and reftfi' i^t ; to the prima?- v / ■ 
'^■■'^\r:^Mp;'-r'^._Q^<,^^^^\ isheil >()/• oacii clnld at- the ^jOiiinnifin df the f ' 
'^^m;; ,^,:,r.:/:;;>r^^^ gbah for a \;hr|g sli^jM bii ro later! V 



to cilv.rooj plicement. This information will provide other ^arly 
chiKlbT-:! intirvention programs with a .description' of„the varioi-t 
cNi«;sfn...-,. structure's beyom! fhfi fact that- some 'a irrbgr-nel or 
nonu.tegratad. Ijj turn, the cjuidelines for n^aking placeircnt decision-,, 
win h;? contir.nent on placements th-U meet the described goals and 



Guid^, to Completing Criteria Checklist 
(Criteria for Jnt^grating/Mainstreaming Handicapped Children) , 

by Debbie Maier, |1.S» ' ' 

Albuquerque Special Preschool 

1. • Administration and Scoring: 

.. . ^ 

Each IJ«t«IilJrlL^hL^"^TuJ^!!^^'>l?^^^ Handicapped Children contains 32 items. 
imrortaJJ !n ^J^sh'" "^^^J^"? (1-6) -with 1 being the least important and 6 most 

yj'whil is scored on a continuum from'O -4, irfdicating the' 

^h?^L2 'ir^ mastered a skill, or the amount of time a skill is 

e^<hHbUed. The specific scoring critej^ are explained below. 

General. Ins.tructions:. " •■ ' ' " • 

^" a check in the appropriate jcolumn for EACK statement. If the child is aot 

VZ Ll.^ opportunity, to demonstrate the skiTTTr behavior, answer the question to 
the best of your knowledge of the child's ability.. 

2. Do HOT look at each statement as an indication of a child's appr/prlateness f^^r 

u.n.,?rK^^°""^ ^""^ the checklist wITl be reviewed./ No ONE stater'ent 

wouW be. used to decide a child's placement. • — - 

3. After checking each item, total the points in each of the five columns bv adding the 
numbers located. in the upper right hand corner of each box that has been'check4d , 
indicate this number where it specifies "total points." Add these fjve colum/s 
together and enter a total weighted score. • / 

^ ' * ' / 

Items 1 through 27 should be scored according to how often the particular behaAr Is 
Observed in. the classroom. , ■ ^ / 

y ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■. . 

^.0-- fndicates that the child does NOT exhibit this behavior. ' > / 

1 - Indicates that the-child exhibits the behavior infrequently (20-30% of the t;ime}. ^ 
•2 - indicates that the child exhibits this behavior occasionally (40-60* of the tiire). 



IndXtates that the child exhibits this behavior often (65-80% of the time). 



4 - 



Indickcs that the child consistently exhibits or has mastered this behavior (8?-10r 
of the \time) . . . ' ' > 



II. Item E/ffTanatinn 



L CHl.J attends school. Explanation!.. Answer this question according to the per^centacip 
or time thcit^hild is physically present in the classroom. 



^.h1^J initiates simple actions at apjaropriate time during class routine. rxplana%tc*r : 
bimpie actions fright incluBe: bringing chair to group, washjng hands before snackT 
cleaning table if tar snack. Teacher my direct the child verbally but dorVfYot n«H 
to prompt the -fiiOd physically. On .ttfis itefn, the variety of actions performed siio il'J 
be considered. \ • • 

Child engages in PdVallcl play. c/tpTanation : «The child p^lays with toys th.it'are 
.3i.iiliar to those thgC oth^r childrerLare using. In short, the child plavs^'jside; ' 
r.jf'ier; th.in with, oth^er children: 1 ' % 
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f s f" ^J^teractlye play. Explanation: The child pUys with other children 

4jrini) group time until name is called, or responds to "Whose turn is It?". ' 
• ^' ?IIcl?de*'''DL.5?^^w7?h''^!22?*Ti-. f''P'?"«non//Examples"of sharing behavior^ minht 

IHr ^^^^^ r 

RiiiSnd'?hI'Rn?^^^ ^r°"S ^T?; E^Pl«"^t:1on:' ExampW^of srt,all group games are: 
■■ gJSL T th?r??!f %h'-°"''°"i^' Bytton-Button. Who'5 Got the Button?;. Ouck-Cuck 
?n s^'ould bf conside^eJ^ ''''''''''' .^"^ -^^^^^ty^of games a child is able to oarticipa 

i^Ilfr P^s^^^vely to this Explanation: Child's actions ar-^ 

demeanor encourage other children to coa«iunicate. play, and interact with hi? or her. 

-i^^Jud"" r'o°in?1naZ^ah?i.'?f ^?"'h ^'^}'^'^^'^'' Examples of simpl^directions night 
uch a^ -'SpJ fhp\^?i ^2°"' o^Pe^sons when requested; carrying out comands 

-ucn as, get the ball, go outside, or look at the bd«k." . • 

. d^r?J^d1°Jr?p|ibrJ?or^*^"^ '''' ' ''''' ""-"'^ 

cb>?t?'?lih1r thin ?n;^Jnn'r^^"'*' be^ exhibi ting an interest in people, events, -anr" 
?h s^ p,^ look/?r/?h?M ;;PP:°Pr^!^^' self-stlFnulatmg behaviors. Expl.nainr 

DuJoo eful n?iv; if J I J^^^u^^ interact with his/her, environment thrcuqh 
nnvc?^!; l.^^*^^' J?"^^^^ o.^^iers, active attending to happenings in room, ' 
pnysical or commumcative contact with others. Hwc"ny:» ruom, 

oi?'Mv^?r'>'^^r*^L^?V''''^^^5 9roup. Explanation: Child stays I'n large group 

of %iA to twonty Children, and listftns well or contributes. . ' J''* " '^^se group 

^^^""^^'^ °" 5e1f-sel^^^ Explanation: Self- 

n ^Mvul^ IL^vidp/ I'Jh'^ f° ^'^^^^^ ^ variety of materl^is 

rh.,i'^'! f^'L^^H^/?^ the room.. During self-selection a^child makes an active 
d< ' P " Jrn^ lihl m '^' wanta to be involvedv^ This telection^of activities or toys • 
^ ci . fer .. fro.Ti when the young child chooses toyt on the basis of physical .proximo ty. 



II, 



12. 



14, 



15 
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16. Child can attend to a tqacWr-directed task In a small grpup/ Explanation:- Child 
stays in a teacher-directed task in a small group, - 

. •■ - ' . t •• ■. ■ • ■ 

17. Child shows an Interest In what another child Is saying. Explanation: Chlld may 
• ^ respond with acjt;jons to another child's verbal directions, or a chilcl may respond 

^ ^ .with a verbal statement indicating he/she understood what another child has said. . 

18. Child initiates play wit-h other children. ' Explanation: Child can initiate play ~ 
by-asking another child to join him in play. "Let's play cars." A child can also 

• initiate play by assigning roles or tasks to another child. "You be the mirmy, and 
^. put tlie baby in the par." . Nonverbally, a child can -initiate play by taking a child 
.. . by the hand and leading him to the play area or by offering a child a toy simil.1ar 
tc hi s own. . . . ' ^ . "* . 

19. Child demonstrates ability to apply new or previously learned Information- to a 
variety of situations. Explanation:. Child has the ability to take infcnnafion 

•learned in one setting arid apply it to other situations. - Examples: Child learns 

the concept of "big" as applied to balls, and is then dble to use "big" to de5cri.b6 

a wide variety of objects. Child learns to use to toilet at school and then is 

able to use it during field^'trips or In qther places^ 

20. Chi I* seeks adult attention at approorl ate. times and In appropriate s-ituutians. 
Explanation: Examples of this might include: seeking adult assistance to * 

. operate a toy or overcoma an obstacle to participation in an activity, i.e. dpeninq 
a jar of paste or putting on a record. Chi Id^ also seeks adult attention to have 
physical, social and emotional needs met'in an appropriate manner. 

21.. Child uses WH quesltons to gain information about his/her environment.' Explanation: 
Child uses the folowing types of WH questions; what, where,. who, when, and why. 

2*2. Child demonstrates reasoning abilities by responding appropriately to WHY, HGW, 
.or WHAT IF questions. Explanation: Examples of these types of questions might 
include; "Why do we wear a hat_when its cold outside?. How ^o you make cookies?, 
What would happen to the pile of blocks if I .took the bottom one away?" 

23. . Child is able to acquire new skills through imitation, lie. speech, gross or find 

motow, movements. Explanation: Thfs item examines a child's ability to see a 
modeled behavior and immediately imitate, that behavior v/ith a reasonable deqree 
of accuracy. * ^ . * ' 

24. ChiW displays we»l 1 -coordinated fine and gross motor movement in classroom and 
outdoors. Explanation: Child is ab)e to maintain balance over A variety of - 
surfaces. The child can utilize playground equipment with minimal supervision. 
Child also deitionstrates control of pencil an3 other writing implements. 

25.. Child tolerates tactile input v/ell., Explanation: Child participates In sand Dr. 
water play, finuer painting, etc. and does not avoid physical contact. « 

26. Child tde'^atos movement In space well. Explanation: Child enjoys'beinq nicked 
up (ind Tiovcd arcfund by an adult. Chil-d utilizes moving playground aquipment such 
as swings . ' . " • 

27. ' Child dispUys a variety of visual/perceptual- skills.^ Explanation: Examples *T.iqht 

'i'xiude '.uttinf; together puzzles, reproducing drawn shapes and letters, anfj 
rc-'prodjcinq hlock designs. 
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™«t":f o^\'iln?L^.?;k^''°eL^k^H'^ according to how wefl a child deLnstrates 

0 - s!<j:i is riQt observed 

• • • 

^ 1 -^child demonstratps some prerequisite skills or an interest In learning the skill 

1 - child can pyform i^soVated tasks associated with the skill 

consfs^eSp'''' ^^^^^ coordinated or observed- 

4 - child hao mastered skill ' ' ^ . 




31 



nS'Issls^i,Ke'' "^''"^'-' ^^^ - Child initiate, all toilotin, neods, .'nd re,ui^e.3 
lo'lpinfnn:"''''"''"'^^- '"''^''^ = ^^^^^ acquired use Of utensils and cup with 

n?!!"^.!^;?^^^ P^^y ^" connected sequences. Mastery- child represents 

1 Lnce ? f^\?f,^°V^^k^eping or grocery shopping in a series of ogi [ 
sequences i.e. child mim cake, bakes it. sets table, and eats cake, 

^ 



^ellprocll'a™1S?™'"^l^;. ""'"7 T*^^'' "^^''^ ^" an^adult-llke manner with ■ 
'e.tiprocai arm swing, ipaintaimng balance. 



/ 

/ ■ 



/ 



Chi Id' s Ndiiif. . • - • r A /t » X 

tyaluatpr ; _ ' ^ ^ ^ _ _ ^ ^^^^ ^ 



(l-6)^w?tJ??r!M-fv/Vhn'i?''l'^'^ H'-'nc) I capped Children containr. J? itrm.. [.ch statement has been' we ig'h ted 

ii- !\ . ' ^ ^ i;>ipo' tant and 6 most imporMnt. In addition, each >«Pr,i is sco»'ed on a continuun from (1 - 4 

General Instrurtiohs: I 

II cI?m f ^^"^ «->npropn<rtG column for EACH statement, 'if the child is not yiven the opportunity to demonstrate 

the skill or behavior, ant,wer the question to the best of yout: knowledge of the child's ability. acmonscraie 

Lckliirwlvfbr'rPvJp^^^^ Chi l..l'^' appropriateness for inteqration. The total score of the 

cneckMst will be reviewed, ^o ONE statement would be used to decide a child's p1*acemont. ' 

3. After ch...cking each item, total tho points in each of the five columns by adding the nunb-rs lowt^d in the unoer riaht 
Items 1 through ?.7 should be scored according to how often the particular behavior is observed In the classroom. 

. * 

0 - Indicates that the child does NOT exhibit this behavior. ' , 

1 - I nrfa cites "that the child exhibits the behavioif infrequently (20-307, of the time). 

2 - Indicates that the cliild exhibits this behavior occasionally (40-60^; of the time). " . 

3 - Indicates tliat the child exhibits this behavior* often (65-80r, of the time). * 1 X 
1 - Indicatfjs that tlie child consistently exhibits or has mastered this behavior (PS-lOO^yr thje time). 

The next last It.eriis (^2^32) jhoiild be scored according to liow well a child demonsVrate? imtcrv of a pa- ticulnr sMll 439 
Cho-k the appropnatr* ^umn (n - fl) for each statement, indicating the extent to which (be child has maUe.ed thr «;kiil 

0 - skill i'i not db'icrvfnJ ' 

1 - child demon«;tiate:. sn^ie prprnqui«^i to- skills or an intere's't in learning the skill 

? ' tlilld can perforn isolated tasks associated with the sHl) j^' /: '' ■ 

3 - 'Child Hei'io^nsttnes skill althougji sMll may not bo well coordinated, oi" obMjrvo'l CHi-.i«^-tf<tVv • \ • \ ./ 

•1 - child hfiVtetcrod $k ill ' . ' / 



•■'J 



1 tfin 
Number 



1 



8 



10 f 



11 ' 



r ncto> 



r.M 11/Bplijvior 



ChilU attcndr. -,chool 



Child Initiates siiflplc actions at appro- 
priate time during, class routine 

^ ■ ^ 



Child engages in parallel play 
2 I Child engages in interactive play 



Child undBrstarids taking turns 



3 Child shares toys/belonqifigs 



Child s communicative behaviors are meaning- 
J I ful and appropriate with a specific intent 
repetitive, rartdom utterances) 



b Child uses 20 word vocabulary (expressive 
I language) . 



( hi I.!'-, 'j.i.iK 



0 



L^'\3-^J';(1 O.L^^i^w. oUr n ( l| C.M t)iu the Skill 



3 Cliild engages in small group games 



Other children respond positively to this 
child 



'I I Child can foUow simple directions 

6 I Chi Id requires little adiiU attention due 
t to (list iiptlvfi behavior ' ^ 



Not at all 

0'/ 



1 

I'ifreiuentlj 
7b -W/ 



■ w '.Ul til 

Occa'^iondllJ Oftr^n 
^')^6n . 1 65-80?' 



'i 



1 



Consi? tPMtly 
85-100 



.Wuiiibcr 



13 



15 



16 



18 



19 



I 20 



21 



22 



W(; i jlVt I 
TacUx 



Child provides self v/ilh sensory 'input by' 
cxhibitinq an interest in people, events, 
and objects rather than^ focusing on in- 
<^Ppropria^o se) f-stimu]atl7i'(i'behav1ors 



Child participates actively in large group 
(attends, listens, or contributes) 



Child participates in and focuses on self- 
selection activities 

Child can attend to teacher^directed task 
1|1 a small group ^ 



17 I I 

1^ ■ ' '-f ^M^!;]]^ ^''O'^s an interest in what another 
I I child is saying 



Cht|^ initiates play with other children • 



Child can retrieve previously learned 
• information consistently 



- " T' ^P."- * ' ■ ■ — • — — ' ■ , . , 

Child seek's adiilt attention at appropriate 
times and in appropriate situations 

'r^^namMiiiiiiinriiliii i f . . 



1 ' Uhild USPS WH questionsvto gain information 
' about his or her env 1 ronnien t 



1 



Child dertiohstrates repsbning abilities by 
rcspomling apprbpriately to WHY. HOW. or 
wHA,r l[i qijos lions ' 

I - ■ ' ' . ... . i ". I'l. 



' }■■ \ ^^\]^ «l>le t(^,.'dcqu'ire new skills through 
• liiniitatipni, 1,,^;/' speech, gross or fine niotor 
inovements . . 



^Hi.-i<;mp_o/^_h^^^^^ child exhibits tho M.ill 



Not at all |lnlr((|uenf ]y 
0% I ' 20-30. 



0 



Occasional 1 
flO-GO: 



12 



Often 
65-;'0-.. 



, La, 



fins is tent ly 
HS-lOO:- 



t A. 

I tein . 
N'jiiiber 


Factor 


* ■ bkin/lie»i<ivior . 


Meartire 
f:ot at tall 


of Ivovv r ! tr ii 

™- V- . ... 

1 

Ini rtvjuonil , 
20-JO. 


' III Id pxhii i \ 

...... - 


Often 
65-80/. 


ill • 

/' ■ 
ijms Ist'^nl.v 




1 


Child displdys wp^ll -coord iridted movement 
in classrooin ,itul outdoor*; 


\ Lo. 


i ., 








25 




Child tolerates tactile input vvqll 


n 


1 1 






. ; 




1 / 


, Child tolerates niovenient in space v/ell 




■ -L- 








27 


2 


Child display^ a variety of visual/ 
perceptual skills • > 


u 


• , 2 




6 




28 


3 


V 

1 

Child is toi lej)" traim^ V 




1 






Measure 


^of extent to whix:h child has tJi^i <;Hil 


0 . 
Wot at all 
0% 


Infrequently 

20-30*;. 


t' 

- Occasionally 
40-60'.. 


3 

Often 
65-80*. 


.4 

M,?stery 
05-100 '. , 












29 


3 


Child eats independent! v| \ 


\JL 






Ml 


ll? ., 


TO" 


, 6 


Child enqarjes In pretend play in connected 

SeauenCPS iSVnibolir' r^nroconf Af 4nn\ 


\ iPi m i 






111 Pi , 


b'/i' ■ 


31 • 


2 


Child drosses indepcncTehtly 






. 4 






32 




1 Child walks independently with reciprocal 
arm swinq 




f 






(■4.'; 




TOTAL POINTS (Add at^l points in each cohiinn)" 










443 




/ . '. V,, ■ 


TOTAL WFIRH|EO (Add <^ll Lolumns U 
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'1, r.d^ad on ihiG chi ld's scores on the rMer.k.rr>t . nnd othr-r 'developmeHlal ossc^i.iLM.ts , which cldssmw 



2. . Whaj; are the p3 rent's desiires for this chi)d^s piaqiement? Why? 



a. Non-integrated:, 

b. ; Integrated: J.' . 




\ 
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CnteM^.for Integi^aMng. Handicapped Children from the Waiting List 



rhiil^I! tf of the Criteria Checklist for Integrating Handlcanped 

I n^^mU tn^i;?''?''' W P''^"'^'''' a foHTiat for ,di scussion between 

Hn?ii^ the ipprc^prrcneness of integration for a child on the 

.Jl L.pt. Answers to these question?: Should be based on information from 
the parents and otservatidn .o/, the child- in the classroom by team members. 

; ' ■ 

Based on inforiiwtion .obtjiine^i from the child's parents and observation in the 
column°*^"' fallowing. questions. Circle the number in the appropriato .. 

Is the child toilet trained? ; "3~ 

Does the child eat independently? 

'"■^ ■'■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ \ 

Ooes ch.ild walk independently wijth 
^ reciorfcaJ arm swing? 

Does Chi 1^ dress independently? / 2 

Did child show an interest in . 
other children in the classroom? . I 4' 

..' bid crttrd parti CTp^ate in pretend 
.pTav? V t . .., ^- ■ ■ - .. ^ 

, .0l9( the child, follow simple 
di,rectTons? 4 

Was the child disruptive? ' *■ , 0 

• Were the chi Id' s •-communicative ' , ^ 
behaviors rneaningful and appropriate? 3 

• Did chiid participate acti\ely in 
group? . . 3 

; Does the child display well 
J;" coordinated movements in the 

NJidLisro^.? .. ■ 0 ?• j 

Did child exhibit any in.approfriate 

self-stimulating bohavi|rs? . . ' . q • 3 




- . TOTAL 
IS' this cHijd'slfiedical. conditi(3h stable. i;( i.e. seizure and medication under control)? 

I: 



\ 



\ 



Has thl5 child ever attended a preschool program or been enrolled in tiierapy? 



What Is this child's overall development^r level based on the most recent 
di^giwsti.c information? When was the evaluation completed? ' -> 



I. 

What i-, this child's' average Alpern.-Boll score? How does it compare to the other 
children enrolled in the integrated classrooms? . 



What type of goals would you recommei^d for this child? 



What a-^e the parents goals for this child? 



Are there any other consideratidns pirtinent to placement? ' 



'luproprltite? 



of the informaCion you have on this child. Is integration 



•: ■ " ; ■ j ^'."^'v-'-v:. • '■■ ' ■ ■• *■ 



ALBUQUERQUE SPECIAL PRESCHOOL ' " .* ^'T^Tl , 

■ . f _ ■.. Individual {*. 

' ' Agency ( * 

Ma instrGam, Needs Assessment 



. • « . . 

Tnif^ purvey has fcrs^ davelopcd for preschool and day care providers who %tyyo 
, .•;-nq ch,,drr.M t.i r.o ppcKl need-- in their regular classroom setting. Your a.i.woVr 
.''•I iG'.i-?, us 1.1 i;rovid.r>a workshops, consultation 'or literature that best rr.oets 



Po.;ni',*r ■ • 



2-- 



\ 



riOW MAHV YHP-S HAv:T YOj WGRKCD U'lTII YO')Mri CHILDREN? 



.F/'-^^-'-i.Nu: ,:av: Ynu/:;.,V with YCUNO special, needs {HA*iJDI capped) CHILLrEN? 



■ .'-i-ie-;.u) thr. t.niG you have .iv<Tilable for workshops or training, how b6st do you 
lir': to roc-iivG mfanrunion? . ' "' 



Write in time available for those 
ypu checked : _ " ' - 



I jnall group 
Di ccussions 



— 



T'.in; Tr-i^-hincj ^ consul tation 
wi 'r ''\ib'.;'.ii4;.rque Special' 
Pn??. ''^.:..il /.I rtchrr 

• V i -; t coit; ij 1 ti rn at 

.<' ■:■ 

V i -,i r.Oii .ul tot ions' 
'■ ■■'.I • '^iitoV 

■ ' rt'H ' 'ir-,.' 



; • • •• ■ .rr, ., ..n(| ,.o; ic". .ind Lnci tiw .Uidt most .closely represents your aren pf need: . 

;.o.-rifv;. odvnn [ivVir -J nP coii,t)ining handi Clipped and non- •/ 
.-n.i c<-.;.>v.. chi-'drrM ir, th^. s^ny learning ciivirD*Tii(|nt. 0 aOr'in P,rr: ' 



'••'"'1 



j""!! h.indi capped and non-handicapped # 
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\ 



'■/,... 



i \ 



( . ^.Lf-ornino how to doal wi th the questfons and concerns that 
n{)n-handi capped children may have apout handicapped 
•^hfMren. ' \ . I ' . 



0. Lcofn-rn. .ihout H^'jlpnicnt/niatGriflls tllat encourage inter- 
action i.etweer, hanii Copper! and r^rm-h4di capped chi-ldren. 

;.. -ProvicirnM ,10 environinont lor chi Idren to develop social/ 

r. i.v^'jing children's behavior ron<;isten\ly and setting 
'J'Z.ir export- fei'on'-. 

■•.M.'i^jv;/- ,r>/j MOYOK OilVELOPMEflT/BODV MOVrf'ENTS' 

A: .. sroom ,Kti'V;tie3^to stimulate physical growth. 
l[. i'.t\.\t.\n-; to Stimulate latiguafje development. 

Nori'irnl -Micecli -and .lanr,j.-i/;.;n (icvGlopment in' Children. 
. L). ;j;',>iri] piiysical development in child^n. 

i;;ih Pm^mt^- ' . ■ * « ■ " 

A. /'nswring Tarclits question-;, about handicapped children in 
t|^? .c'.-nlar clns-.roor.i. 

:Vovi^:;firi cinotionnl support dnd assistance "parents. 
-I.. Conforencing with parents. . *• • . . 

0. h^o.vnn where (and when) to refer 'parents who Rave< 
■Vjcstions about their chilA'-s development. 

Cv'ERVILK. n- HM,Nl)(CAPPIiJG CONDiriONS ' " ■ . ' . 

•. ; '"uirHl cdf a". h:.ndicappi|ig conditions such as D'^un 

.•■MY .^ 'MoiM'ol palsy, ctj. (If there is a particular 
■' • " '.K r. ^'-.y.f >-,,i(:h you wculd like to know more, 
■ '• v.f i I .i ti hji .-1 . . . ) 

• jr'hipi;"-, )(jsalt?hn tn.i. "^pefific hindicapnino 



.4 

0 'SOmin I' hrs • 

0 -SOmin I'.hv •. 

0 30min rji>-s ' 

0 .'iOrii n 1' nrs 

0 .30:"i« i-',!ir; , 
0 r ^rs 

0 3n.:iin r,hr-,. 



0 ^Qmin ^'jlirs v 

0 30:!iin I'.hrs 

0 30.n1n I'.hr'; 

0 SCinin Ivirs J;,.. 



0 :>.:ir Vrr-^ 



• .10 < I 



infoi-i.i'.ion ,Uowt,a topic not listed, please indicate here: 



a' 




i'li: -r voij KAvtUvAii.^^r,! : fo^^ wor4;shops or small group dis*.'J^:;i/m;s' 
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Criteria fc|r Integrating Handicapped Children from the Waiting List 



^ This 14^ modified forni of the Criteria Checklist for Integrating Handicapped 
.mldrv.r.. ;i intended to be used primarily as a format for discussion between 
foa':- tiienibf-r:, to d.itennine tfio appropriateness of integration for a child on th..- 
rt.iitinf) -..Arisv.M s to these questions should^be based an infori-a.tion frcin 
the i^jrcntv ana ob'.ervation of the Child in the classroom by team members. ' 



:..:d on information obteiinod fiv-ni the child's parents and observation in tny 
..,l :'i'-/-ooi'i 'vu.wei- ':):>■ fol !()wi;-,(j ciue .tions. Circle the number in the appropriat'. 



;hi Id ,:g j ler t \ii';ed? 



• i) - t. h',' cn i I 'J .>] !• i ndci).' 'ndf^'n 1 1 y ? 

Cn\\C^:-\'' in'jepend'':ntly with 
r<. C if;* f ', , i .: : 1 ^,wi ri;j? 

. ^).#'^ c^ii I'! r.ir-. idtifjjcndent: ly V 

Old Ghil J ihovy jr intere::t in 
'd.^^T children in the classroom? 

iljid child parti cipu^.' in pretend • 

pi'j.y? 

pid the chi Id. follow simple 
direct, ions? ' ' 

■■.V.S the chil^' disruptive? 

K'-irt. the c*ii icJ'.r^ cbmniunicati ve 
;. • t-.''i<«'.'i,or'> .mea:iin'§yu I and appropriate? 

♦ 

c\\\l(\ part.ic ip.M.e dcLively in 

■''.V . fiho ;u display I . 
( 111 ■; o^n\'^ . - 

/ ''id Child hir-it dny in.'ppropr i,ii.e 
P-' ^ f-: .^jji.iiu li linn b* I'.'vioro?' 



Yes 
3" • 

3 ^ 

1 



4 
0 

•3 

3 

1 

0 



0* 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 . 

0 
6 

0 

0 

0 

3 . 



rOT7..L 



i'j" , :..'.M'! I U'ndHjcn sjjd'ble ( i.e. sei'iure and medication und-r eoM.trcl ) ■ 
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